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Bank Profits and 
Prosperity 


By GEORGE WARE* 
Chairman of Board and President, 
First Nat’l Bank, Leesburg, Fla. 


Says Increased Profits of Banks in 
War Time Merely Reflect Increased 


Prosperity of Depositors. Approves 
Treasury's Policy to Shorten the 
Term and Reduce Interest Rate on 
Its New Bonds Purchased by Banks 
as Well as the Restrictions Against 
Bank Purchases of Bonds of the 
“E” Type. 

Banks are making money at a 
much faster rate than they made 
money just a short time ago, in 
the depression years. Banks are 
handling 
larger trans- 
actions at 
lower rates— 
rendering bet- 
ter, faster 

| Service— 
selling 80% of 
the Nation’s 
War Bonds 
without direct 
compensation 
for the job or 
“reimburse- 
ment for the 
necessary ex- 
penses con- 
nected with 
the sales and 
the sales pro- 
motion—they 
are handling 
the ration coupon accounts with 


G. G. Ware 


*Reprinted from “Straws in the 
Wind,’ published by the First 
National Bank of Leesburg, Flor- 
ida, June 29, 1945. 

(Continued on page 427) 
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General 
Instrument Corp. 


Common Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HirscH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 








The Political Outlook 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Asserting That in Reality, Mr. Roosevelt Was Not Totally to the “Left” 
and That Mr. Truman, Less So Is to “the Right,” Mr. Palyi Maintains 
That the Difference Between the Old and the New Democratic Adminis- 
tration Is That the Former Could Afford to Act Independently of Con- 
gress, While Mr. Truman Has to Avoid Antagonizing His Party. Points 
to President Truman’s Action in Advocating Rise in the Unemployment 
Dole to $25 Weekly, in Promoting Federal Guarantee of Loans and His 
Support of the Murray-Dingell Bill for Vast Public Works as Evidence 
That There Is No Change in Spending Policy. Attacks the Bretton 
Woods Policy of “Creating Employment at Home by Spending Abroad.” 


The Race Problem 


The leading negro newspaper in the country, the liberal “Pitts- 
burgh Courier,’ wrote about — Roosevelt on April 25: 





Reconversion Tax- 
Reducing Provisions 


By ROY BLOUGH* 
o Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 

Limiting His Discussion to Tax-Reducing Provisions Under Existing Laws, 
Dr. Blough Explains the Carryback Provisions and the Post-War Credits 
of the Excess Profits Taxes, Maintaining That These Provisions Were 
Adopted to Take Care of Certain Costs Incident to Earning Wartime 
Income and to Post-War Reconversion. Says the Carryback Sections 
of Excess Profits Tax Are to Be Used Primarily for (1) Reconversion 
Costs; (2) Deferred Maintenance; (3) Dismissal Compensation Costs, 
and (4) Post-War Declines in Value of Inventories. Lauds “Speed Up” 
Provisions of 1945 Tax Adjustment Act and Estimates That Carryback 
and Post-War Refund Provisions Will Cost Treasury $5.5 Billions. 


I. Introduction 


I am glad to have an opportunity to participate in the Post-War 
Educational Program being conducted by,the Chicago Board of Com- 





eral trend of 
his adminis- 
tration was 
toward cen- 
tralization of 
control of na- 
tional econ- 
omy through 
the various 


: (Official Analysis 


As Applied to Loans to Dealers 


NEW YORK RESERVE BANK OFFICIAL RESOLVES 


@merce. I am 
particularly 

RE ] happy to be 

of Margin Rules) :3?” ..’ xi: 
to you about 

some features 
of the tax 
law which 
will be help- 
ful to many 


alphabet- 
ical agencies 
with the an- 
nounced ob- 
jective of 
ending unem- 
ployment, 
poverty and 
want. When 
the war econ- 
omy got under Dr. Melchior Paly! 

way — under 

the euphemism of defense meas- 
ures—there were more people ac- 
tually unemployed than _ there 
were when Mr. Roosevelt entered 
the White House. Decreases in 
poverty and want were brought 
about by gigantic Federal financ- 
ing of ‘made’ work at public ex- 
pense, resulting in a staggering 
national debt, now greatly in- 
creased by war expenditures 


(Continued on page 431) 





Alaska Airlines 
COMMON STOCK 


Information on request 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre 
Baltimore Springfield 'Woonsocket 








BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & CO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE-—RECTOR 2-6300 








the R 


by A. M. Sakolski, 
Financial Chronicle, 
noted your invitation for com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Sakolski in the article. 

In the first sentence of his ar- 
ticle Dr. Sakolski states “ ... the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System on July 5 
issued new margin regulations, 
which, in effect, require, among 
other things, dealers and special- 
ists in unlisted securities to fur- 
nish collateral of not less than 75% 


NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


RAILROAD SERIES 


4 Prospectus on Requesr 
HUGH W. LONG and COMPAME 


INCORPORATED 
a8 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
NEW YORK,s LOS ANGELES 14 
ALTE ANE ATES 








CORPORATE 
FINANCE 


SECONDARY 
MARKETS 


‘[Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 


Acme Aluminum Alloys, inc. 
Common & Preferred 
Aireon Manufacturing 
Corporation 

Preferred 
Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 
Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





120 Broadway, New York 5, WN. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 


Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


MISINTERPRETATION OF NEW REGULATIONS. 


Secretary of Federal Reserve Bank of New. York Explains Margin Re- 

strictions Relating to Unlisted Stocks and Calls Attention to Misinter- 

pretation in Dr. Sakolski’s Article, “Margin 

Replies, Holding That-the Misinterpretation Does Not Alter Effects of 
egulations. 


for Error.”’. Dr. Sakolski 


Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
I have read with interest the article entitled ‘Margin for Error,” 
in the July 19 issue of The Commercial and 





and have® 





of the market value on their bor- 
rowings from the banks.” I be- 
lieve that this statement is based 
on a misunderstanding of the 


' Board’s Regulation U, which ap- 


plies to loans by banks. 


As indicated in the first para- 
graph of Section 1 of Regulation 


U, a loan is not subject to the’ 


regulation unless the loan is 
(a) for the purpose of pur- 
(Continued on page 410) 








Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733) 




















CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 











HART SMITH & CO. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype N¥ 1-395 
NWew York Montreal Toronto 





of you during 
the coming 
months. Usu- 
ally, in dis- 
cussing taxes 
with business- 
men, I feel 
obliged to 
draw upon all 
of the arts of 
s a lesmanship Roy Blough § 
in demon- 


strating the reasonableness of and 


*An address by Dr. Blough be- 
fore the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Chicago, Ill., July 24, 
1945. 

(Continued on page 422) 








State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


Bond Department 
THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








Tide Water Power 


Company 
Common Stock 


Analysis upon request 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 
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111 Broadway 10 Post Office Sq. 
6 Boston 9 


New York 
REctor 2-3100 Hancock 3750 


Tele. NY 1-1920 
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Trading Markets in: 
U. S. Sugar 
Liberty Aircraft 


Common & Preferred 


Maguire Industries 
British Type Inv. A 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members - 
New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, inc. 


40 Exchange Pl., N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 























Anemostat Corp. 
of America 


Mitchell Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








*International 


Power Securities 
7s, 1952-1957 


Savoy Plaza 
3/6s, 1956 


® Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell Gystem Teletype NY 1-1548 








All Amer. Aviation 


Common 


Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


Caribbean Sugar 
Common 


A. S. Campbell 
Common 
Struthers-Wells 


Common and Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 











Jos. Bancroft 
Com. & Pfds. 


Boston & Maine R.R. 
Stamped Preferreds 


Cinecolor 


New England Public Service 
Com. & Pfds. * 


Northern New England Co. 
Jacob Ruppert (New) 


SreeneaiCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 





ms 





rae 





St. Paul, Old Pfd. & Common 
» Denver Rio Grande, Old Pfd. 
Frisco, Old Pfd. & Common 
Missouri Pacific, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New Haven, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New York, Ontario & Western 


Old Common 
Rock Island, Old Pfd. & Com. 
' Seaboard Air Line 
Old Pfd. & Com. 


Western Pacific, Old Pfd. 


| 








G. A. Saxton &Co., Inc. 


s 
0 PINE ST.,N.¥.6 WHitehall 4-4970 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 


STEEP 


ROCK IRON MINES 
NORANDA MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 





The San Fvibelsve Charter 


By HERBERT HOOVER* 


Urging That the Charter Be Ratified, Mr. Hoover Points Out That Its 
Major Strength Is That It Provides for Continuous Meetings of Nations. 
Says Its Weakness Lies in That It Contains Merely a Suggestion of a 
Bill of Rights for Nations and Men and Does Not Recover the Principles 
Holds Charter Merely Has Power to Stop Mili- 
tary Aggression of Small Nations or Stop Aggression Through Propa- 
Holds Pewer of Our Delegates Should Be 
Defined, That Congress Should Never Part With Its Power to Make War, 
and That Peace Rests Upon Continued Collaboration of “Big Three.” 


I have received a multitude of requests from members of Con- 
gress, the press and individuals for my views upon the San Francisco 


Green Offers Program 
To Reduce Strikes 


A. F. of L. President Wants (1) Free Collective Bargain- 


of the Atlantic Charter. 


ganda and Fifth Columns. 


_Marter and 
the progress 
of peace- 
making. Views 
are or value 
only if they 
are explicit 
and objective 
in analysis. 


Charter 
Should Be 
Ratified 


The San 
Francisco 
Charter is far 
etter than 
Dumbarton 
Oaks and _is 
probably as 
z00d as could 
ye obtained 
under the existing emotions, the 
present governments, and the con- 
flicting ideals and ambitions in 
the world. It should be ratified 
by the Senate. 


Charter Will Net Alone Assure 
Lasting Peace 

The American people should be 
under no illusions that the Char-, 
ter assures lasting peace. The 
Charter at best consists only of an 
expression of desire and machin- 
ery to preserve peace. The prob- 
lem of enduring peace is far 
wider than the Charter. The 
foundations of lasting peace must 
also be laid in the economic and 
political settlements among na- 
tions by which this war is to be 
liquidated. The nature of these 
settlements will have more to do 
with lasting peace than the Char- 
ter. 


The Strength of the Charter 

The major strength of the Char- 
ter is that it provides for con- 
tinuous meetings of the nations 
where peace problems can be 
discussed. It stimulates’ the 


*Radio address by Ex-President 
Hoover over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
July 18, 1945. 

(Continued on page 413) 


Herbert Hoover 











Hamilton Watch 


4% Conv. Pfd. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ~- 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 


Gerald Nielsen With 
Francis |. duPont 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Francis I. duPont & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that Gerald B. Nielsen 


has become associated with the 
firm in its foreign department. 
Mr. Nielsen was formerly man- 
ager of the Overseas and Service- 
men’s Department of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

















ing Restored, (2) Raising of 


(3) Minimum Unemployment Compensation of $25 


Weekly. 


Asserting that there was a “growing unrest among American 
workers,” William Green, President of the American Federation of 


a>. 


—— 


Minimum Wage Levels and 





Labor, ik a 
radio broad- 
cast over the 
American 
Broadcasti n g 
network on 
July 14, of- 
fered a three- . 


to reduce ; 
strikes to a § 
minimum. 
“Recently 
the news- 
oapers again 
aave blos- 
somed with 
stories about 
strikes,’ Mr. 
Green began. 
‘Headlines 
last week told 
us with a great deal of emphasis 
that 50,000 workers had quit 
their jobs. But, strangely enough, | 
not a word was said about the 
50,000,000 workers who remained 
faithfully at their tasks. That, 
apparently, was not news.” 


“I want to assure the American 
people,” he continued, “that the 
American Federation of Labor is 
completely sincere in its no-strike 
pledge for the duration of the 
war. ‘Until Japan surrenders we 
will not excuse or condone or' 
sanction any strike for ahy cause. 
We are proud of the fact that 
only a small percentage of those 
engaged in strikes at this time, or 
at any time during the war, have 
been A. F. of L. members. In 

(Continued on page 409) 


William Green 


: é ‘4 
ooint program i 


Bosworth, Patton and © 
Schewe Elected to 
Ghgo. $.E. Membership 


Arthur H. Bosworth of Denver, 
Colo., President of Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co., 
Francis F. Patton of Chicago, 
Vice-President of A. G. Becker & 
Co., Inc., and Karl H. Schewe of 
Chicago, were elected to mem- 
bership in the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change by the Board of Govern- 
ors, it was announced on July 19. 
With the election of Mr. Bosworth 
and Mr. Patton to membership, 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & 
Co., and A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
become the 26th and 27th member ! 
corporations of the Exchange, re- 
spectively. Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co., is the fifth in-j; 
vestment dealer in the City of 
Denver, Colo., to become a’ mem- 
ber of the Exchange. 





G. C. Frame Is With 
Corbrey in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gene 
C. Frame has become associated 
with Carter H. Corbrey & Co., 60 
Seuth Spring St. Until recently 
he was with Cruttenden Co., in 
their Los Angeles office, and prior 





P. R. MALLORY 
& CO., ING. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Analysis on Request 





STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 


Direct wires to our branch offices 








Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 


Gruen Watch 
Osgood B 
Northern New England 


Common 


Maxson 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Memoers NewYork Curb Exchange 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








64 WALL 8ST. 
Teletype NY 1-1140 


Detroit Int’! Bridge 


Common, 64%s & 7s 


Tybor Stores 
Tudor City Units 





Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 
HAnover 2-9470 





thereto was with Bankamerica Co.|‘@ 





Trading Markets 
Cross Company* 
Liquidometer Corp.* 
Delaware Rayon “A”’* 
New Bedford Rayon “A”* 
Great American Industries* 
Hartman Tobacco* 
Indiana Limestone, 6s, ’52 


*Analysis on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
411 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 











a a 











Kingan Company* 


Common 


Sterling Engine* 
‘Macfadden Pub. Inc.* 
Pfd. & Com. 
*Circular upon request 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 

120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. ¥. 

REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2361 
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Segal 
Lock & Hardware 
Preferred 


Wellman 
a o = 
Engineering Co.* 
Common 
*Circular Upon Request 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 





HAnever 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 
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STORES 


Troster, Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 
Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 


New York Market 
for 


Ohio Securities 


Ww. J. MERICKA & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
WhHitehall 4-3640 























Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 


Harris Seybold 
Potter Co. 


5s, due 1951 
Common & Preferred 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Cots ¢ Toney 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York &. N. ¥, 
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Our Real Estate | 
Securities Department | 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


PRUDENCE BONDS 


Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 | WHitehali 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


On Untrammeled Voting 


NASD By-Law Amendments Providing for Registration 
of Employees, Traders, Etc., Passed. Safeguards Con- 
tained in Article IX Ignored. Current Result Pressured 
By Activities of Officials. Failure to Preserve Secrecy 
of Ballot Constitutes Disservice. Enforcement Will Cre- 
ate Troublesome Problem. 


The home office of the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers today issued a release certifying that the amend- 
ments to its by-laws providing for the registration of part- 
ners, officers and employees of Association members passed 
by a vote of 1,022 approving and 605 disapproving. They be- 
come effective Oct. 1, 1945. 


We now address ourselves to the proposition that the 
voting which has taken place was marked by official inter- 
ference. 

The Executive Director and officials of the Association 
connected with the poll pursued anything but a hands-off 
policy. A definite and concerted effort was made to influ- 
ence the result by soliciting member firms to approve the 
amendments. 

We quote verbatim Article IX of the By-Laws dealing 
with the subject of amendments: 

“Any member of the Board of Governors by resolu- 
tion, any District Committee by resolution, or any 25 mem-« 
bers of the Corporation by petition signed by such mem- 


Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 
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Monthly Earnings Record—Mth.. .$25 yr. 

| NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
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| foreion subscriptions and advertisements 
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bers, may propose additions, alterations, or amendments to | ' 


the by-laws. Every proposed addition, alteration or 


amendments shall be presented in writing to the Board of | ' 


Governors and a record kept thereof. The Board of Gov- 
ernors shall first pass on all proposed additions, altera- 
tions or amendments to the by-laws, and may adopt any 
proposed addition; alteration or amendment by a.majority 
vote of all of its members. The Board of Governors, upon 
adoption of any such addition, alteration or amendments 
to the by-laws, except as provided in Section 1 of Article 
III hereof, shall forthwith cause a copy thereof to be sént 
to each member of the Corporation to be voted upon. If 
such addition, alteration or amendment to the by-laws is 
approved by a majority of the members voting, provided, 
however, that a majority of all of the members have voted, 


within 30 days after the date of submission to the member- |, 


ship, and are not disapproved by the Commission as pro- 
vided in Section 15A of the Act, it shall become effective 
as at such date as the Board of Governors may prescribe.” | 


In view of what we have learned during the course of 
the poll we are convinced that let alone and uninfluenced 
by official representatives, a majority of all the members 
would not have voted on the proposed amendments: in ques- 
tion, and therefore, these would have failed of passage. 

‘ (Continued on page 428) 


| Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia. } 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


V-] Day—Its Probable Effect on 
Business and Security Prices 











Writer Believes That if War Ends Suddenly or Soon. There May Be |. 
Increased Temporary Unemployment and a Reversal of Prevailing Stock | 


Market Trends, but With a Longer War, With Reconversion Steadily 
Getting Under Way, the Unemployed Would Be Absorbed More Readily 
by Peace Time Industry and Inroads Would Be Made in Pent-Up 
Civilian Demand, Due to Reduced Backlogs Accruing During War Period, 
and Peace Would Not Greatly Affect Stock Market Trend. 


In the midst of rumors and peace scares regarding the allegedly 
imminent end of the war with Japan, we, having no actual military 


If you can’t get a bid from us on 
that obsolete stock or bond, you 
might as just as well grin and tear 
it up! Get our bid now, and grin 
in satisfaction! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 
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L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 





knowledge or® 
ability at 
such prognos- 
tications, do 
not feel jus- 
tified in prof- 
ferring any 
predictions as 
to the date 
when the end- 
ing of war 
may be ex- 
pected. 

But it is 
possible to 
conjecture the 
possible eco- 
nomic and fi- 
nancial effects 
of the fateful 
day when it 
arrives. 


reflected in increased unemploy- 
ment. If stock prices were higher 
than the present levels, and the 
current trend were up, we would 


Conversely, if prices were lower 


to be reversed. 

With a longer war (perhaps 
concluding by the end of this year 
or hy early spring next year) ac- 
companied by growing evidence 
of approaching termination and 
reconversion steadily getting un- 

(Continued on page 416) 





Leslie H. Bradshaw 
Editor 
“Investment Timing’ 


Sees Little Easing 
Of Business Problems 


Gen. A Points to Difficulties in Transport, Inflation Threats, Faults 
sas Contrels on Rising Labor Costs. Says We Are Beginning to Realize 
What a Planned Ecenomy Is Like. Holds Stock Prices Are High. 


In the recent issue of “The Business Bulletin,” issued by the 
Cipeniensd Trust Co. and edited by Brig. Gen. Leonard. P. Ayres, the 
outlook for?— : : 

Ayres. “Business trips are be- 
the second é ‘S ¢ 
half of 1945 is;}coming most. difficult, and in 
nalvzed. and | Many instances nearly impossible. 
Py a la 1 The shipping of goods has not yet 
the conclu- | pecome equally hard to arrange, 
sion is  al-|put before the end of the year 
rived at “that military freight traffic will in- 
the victorious | creasingly interfere with civilian 
ending of one | traffic. 
of our twoO| “fyverything connected with 
great wars iS | automotive traffic is beset with 
going t0O|increasing difficulties, with the 
change our|single exception that gasoline 
business|quotas have been somewhat in- 
problems|creased. There are real short- 
considerabl y ,| ages of coal which could easily 
while easing | become serious. Food rationing 
them very lit-| is operating very badly, especially 
tle.”’ in the larger cities. The recent 

“Clearly our | inability of President Truman to 

transportation | purchase three white shirts amus- 

difficulties are going to be a good | ingly illustrates the shortages of 

deal more serious than they have } goods in most stores. Production 
been heretofore,’ says General 














Leon>+d P. Ayres 








expect a reversal of such a trend. |: 


than those prevailing now, and}: 
the current trend were downward, |- 
we would expect the downtrend |: 


| J. F. Reilly& Co. 


HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 
EFFECTS IN GENERAL 
Generally speaking, we believe Lukens Steel 
that if the war ends suddenly and 
soon, there may be uncertainty “Jacob Ruppert 
ommon 


Wickwire Spencer 
Maguire Industries 


International Detrola 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Prospectus on Request 


Members ; 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 ; 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicage & Los Angeles 











TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
Federal Screw Works 
Expresso-Aereo 


Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 
Bought — Sold 


Henze & Loz 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











SUGAR 
SECURITIES 





; 
DUNNE & CO, 
_ Members New York Securtty Dealers Asan. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype N¥ 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston ; 





i 











AMERICAN 
BANTAM CAR | 


New Analysis on request 


i) lll 
Besta ho Rose &: 1914 - 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















Ee Telenhone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.* 


National Radiator Co. 


*Second quarter analysis 
available to dealers only 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers 
Broad New York 6, N. Y. 
€1 Bros way, New P Seni 6, 





hone BOwling 
Teletype NY 1-1668 
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Warp & C0. 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


) 


| Aetna Standard Eng. I 


Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 

| American Hardware* 

| Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* 
Armstrong Rubber, Com. & Pfd.{ | 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* 
Brockway Motors 
Buckeye Steel Castings* 

| Buda Co.* 

| Douglas Shoe, Com & Pfd.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 
Electrolux* 
General Machinery 
General Tin 
Gerber Productst 

| Great Amer. Industries 

| Howell Elec. Motors 
International Detrola 


| Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Maguire Industries 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Pp. R. Mallory | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


l Mastic Asphalt 
W. L. Maxson 
Metal Thermit 
«Michigan Chemical” 
Moxie Co. 
Pollak Mfg. Co. 
| HK. Porter, Com. 
l Punta Alegre Sugar 
Purolator* 
| Jacob Ruppert; Com.t 
Sheraton Corp. 
| Standard Stoker 
Sterling Engine 
| Stromberg Carlson 
Taca Airways* 
| Fstaemph Explosives 
U. S. Finishing Co., Pfd. 


Warner-Swasey 


Alabama Mills* 

Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 
Darlington Mfg. | 
New Jersey Worsted 

Textron Warrants | 


UTILITIES 


American Gas & Power 


| 
| Central El. & Gas Com. 
| 


Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 


| 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. | 
~lowa Southern Util. | 


| “Nassau Suffolk Lig..Pfd. 


| 
| 


New England Pub. Serv., Com. 
Portland Elec. Pow., Prior Pfd. 


Queensboro Gas & Elec. 6 Pfd. 


ST. 1926 


Warp & Co. 


New England G. & E. $5.50 Pfd. 
Oxford Paper Pfd. & Ccm. 


American Hardware 
Art Metals Construction 
Crowell Collier Pub. Philip Carey Mfg. 
New Eng. Pwr. Assoc.67o Pfd. Warren Bros. B. & C. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanger 





115 Broadway, New York 105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 











Winters & Crampton 


A leading manufacturer of hardware 
for stoves and refrigerators 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 Pine Street New York 5 
Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 


























National Bronze & Aluminum 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Common & Preferred 


Community Water Service 
Common & Preferred 


Harrington & Richardson 


Class A & Common 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 


Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
ANALYSIS ON 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 


REQUEST 























Northern New England Co. | 
Puget Sound Pow. & Lt., Com. | 


Southeast’n Corp., Spec. Part.* | 
*Balletin or Circular upon request | 
{Prospectus Upon Request | 


|of business. 


Competitive Bidding Comments 


The following are some additional comments received 
in connection with our request for expressions of views re- 
garding the subject of competitive bidding. They are part 
of the large number of letters already received from firms 
in all parts of the country, some of which were given in our 
issues of July 12 and July 19, starting on the fourth page in 
each instance. Our invitation for comments on the subject 
still holds and we would ask that correspondence be ad- 
dressed to Editor, ‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. Naturally, the volume given 
in any one issue will be subject to space limitations, although 
all of them will eventually appear in print. We again <all 
attention to the fact that in no instance will the identity of 
the correspondent be revealed where a specific request to 


that effect is made. 
on ak * a 


ALBERT HALE 
Albert Hale & Co., Boston 


I have never been in favor of the government’s determining the 
method by which a corporation should borrow its money, provided 
its methods were both legal and ethical. I cannot see why this 
subject should not be left to the discretion of the management of 
the corporation in question. There are certainly times when a corpo- 
ration can borrow to advantage by dealing directly with the lender 
and, of course, there: are other occasions when the competitive 
method is the better. It seems to me fair to assume that any 
corporation, certainly one of any substantial size, is familiar with 
current credit conditions and that it will use those methods which 
it believes are to its advantage, meaning thereby, to the advantage 
of the owners or shareholders. If it appears that improper methods 
have been used, then the shareholders have a good case against the 
a which should not need the assistance of government regu- 
ons. 


I am confident from many years experience and observation. that 
there are cases where the insistence on competitive bidding has 
resulted to the disadvantage of the borrower. It. is my belief that 
all kinds of business should be left, as far as. possible, to carry on 
without government interference. There are always the courts as 
a refuge for aggrieved shareholders and I cannot believe that the 
business methods of financial institutions and brokers or investment 
dealers are any more subject to criticism than those of other kinds 


* * ca * 
A CINCINNATI, OHIO DEALER 


The proponents of competitive bidding are the houses who 
though relatively small, deal directly with the retail customer in their 
respective communities. The opponents of the competitive system 
are the large, so-called underwriting houses concentrated almost 
100% in New York City. They have the big capital, the big connec- 





tions, and the big head. 
: (Continued on page 426) 


BOSTON 





NASHAWENA MILLS 
Capitalization 
75,000 Shares 
Capital Stock 


Net quick assets in excess of 
$20 per share. 


Earned—$4.03 per share 
in 1944. 
Currently—Paying $2.00 
per share. 


Price—About $33.00. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. ; 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 








ahaa omg eesine seat oore-apuagegie =A 
New England Markets | 
Retail New England Coverage 


Secondary Distributions 
* . 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 





Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. | 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. | 
Tel. LIBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 











But it seems as though the ‘government had a mania 
| for regulating all branches of the financial or investment business. 











TRADING MARKETS 


*Con. Cement Corp. Class “A” 
Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
*Riverside Cement 


*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 

















Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine R.R. Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime 
Oxford Paper Com. 
Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 


| Zrading Markets™ 4 











U. S. Sugar 
Boston Sand & Gravel - 














General Stock & Bond Corp. 


BOSTON 9 
Telephone: Liberty 8817 





| 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 





Edwin B. Horner Visiting 
In Wall Street 


Edwin B. Horner, President of 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Law 
Building, Richmond, Va., is visit- 


ing in Wall Street. 




















North River Insurance 
Irving Trust Co. 
Kingan & Co. 


Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. 








J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. *| 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 














DETROIT 








General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





GRAND RAPIDS 








SIMPLEX PAPER 
CORP. 


Common Stock 


Report Furnished 
on Request 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 








PHILADELPHIA 





Eastern Corporation 
Western Light & Telephone 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WuHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All. Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE . 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 








Phone Rittenhouse 3717 ‘Teletype PH:73 
SALT LAKE CITY — 


WE SPECIALIZE IN _ 


Utah Power & Light : 
Preferreds 


ee 


| EDWARD L. BURTON 


& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
160 S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE Citry 1, UTAH 
BELL. SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
Oldest Investment House in 
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Wellman 
Engineering 
Company 


U. S. Air 


Conditioning 


Common 


feALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 


‘George R.Cooley «Co. 


Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 


All Issues 





INC, 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Maer. 





Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 











Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INV whist * copes bona 


iJ 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N.Y. 
| Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT 16 


MINING & OIL 
STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


. 


Morris STEIN & Co. 
Established 1924 

50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

Teletype NY 1-2866 HAnover 2-4341 














DE PINNA 


Low - priced Common and 
» Convertible Preferred Stock 
of this well-known Fifth 
Ave. Store. Yield over 5%4%. 


Analysis upon request. 


B. G. CANTOR & CO. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-5660 











Louis Lebenthal Heads 
Municipal Committee 
‘of N. Y. Dealers Ass’n 


The Board of Governors of the 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation have designated Louis S. 

“Lebenthal, of Lebenthal & Co., 
specialists in 
odd lots of 
Municipal 
Bonds, to 
head a Com- 
mittee as its 
Chairman and 
to be known 
as The Mu- 
nicipal Bond 
Committee, to 
bring into the 
member ship 
of the Asso- 
ciation certain 
Broker- 
Dealers 

‘in Municipal 
Bonds, whose 
high standing 
in the  busi- 
ness will add 
considerably to the high standing 
and prestige of the Association. 

When his firm was first estab- 

- lished, Mr. Lebenthal perceived 
- that there was a_ substantial 
- spread between the Bid and 
- Asked prices for round lots of 

- Municinals as ovnosed to odd-lots 

« (less than $10,000 par value) of 


Louis 8. Lebenthal 





| E. W. Bliss, Pfds. 
Elec. Steam Sterilizing 
Globe Aircraft 
Taca Airways 
Triumph Explosives 


S. WEINBERG & Co. 


i] Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
ii 60 Wall Street i 
} New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 }} 

Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 | 


the same securities. He saw that 
the odd-lot purchaser was unduly 
penalized because of the lack of 
an active market. He accord- 
ingly set up a clearing house for 
odd-lots which soon became ex- 
tremely and progressively active. 
Largely because of his pioneering 
work, the spread between odd and 
round-lots of Municipal bonds 
has been greatly narrowed. 


In a statement yesterday, Mr. 
Lebenthal said, “I regard the New 
York Security Dealers Associa- 
tion’s Municipal Bond Committee 
as extremely important in the 
coming period of huge Municipal 
financing. As Municipalities com- 
pete with each other for money, 
labor and materials to advance 
the projects which have been 
held in abeyance by wartime con- 
ditions, it will be vitally impor- 
tant that the Committee keep a 
watchful eye on developing con- 
ditions in the Municipal bond 
field. There is no reason why 
this financing cannot be done 
both expeditiously and safely.” 


Mr. Lebenthal is generally and 
highly regarded in the “Street” 
and elsewhere as a leading au- 
thority on Municipal Bonds and, 
among other things, is the author 


of a standard reference book on 
the subject, known as the “A.B.C. 
of Municipal Bonds”, which is 
one of the most comprehensive 
and authoritative books on that 
subject yet written. 





32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 
| White & Company 
ST. LouIS 


Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST -TO - COAST 


New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


ee 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 











We Suggest 


Book value 19% 


Pennypacker 8200 


MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE 


Common 
A Sound Utility Equity. 


Earned 8%c. per share for the four months ending April 30, 1945. 
An increase of 47% over the same period last year. 


Excellent management—good growth factor—conservatively financed. 
over current market price. 


BOENNING & CO, 


1606 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3 


Private Phone to N. Y. C. COrtlandt 7-1202 














76 Beaver Street 








; Telephone: BO 9-4623 


We Have Prepared a Memorandum on 


National Gas & Electric Corporation 


Common Stock 


MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 


| Member National Association of Securities. Dealers, Inc. j 
‘Member New York Security Dealers Association 
| 





New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype: NY 1-2525 

















Senate Approves Bretton Woods Monetary Plan 


By Vote of 61 to 16, It Passes Measure With but Minor 
Amendments, Which House Subsequently Ratifies 
As was expected, the Senate, after rejecting several amendments 


offered by Senator Taft (R., Ohio) and Senator Thomas (D., Okla.) 
passed by a vote of 61 to 16 the bill approving the Bretton Woods 


proposals. 
of Representatives. 


subsequently 
House. The measure now goes to 
the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

Thus the United States is the 
first of the 44 signatory nations 
to ratify the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. Senator Taft, who 
led the opposition on the Senate 
floor, endeavored to have an 
amendment attached to the bill 


which would prevent any nation | 


from making use of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund until it had 
removed all exchange restrictions 
on current transactions as listed 
in Article VIII of the Interna- 
tional Fund Agreement. 


Senator Tobey (N.H.), one of 
the principal Republican support- 
ers of the measure, objected to 
this on the ground that it would 
“hamstring” the whole organiza- 
tion. Senator Thomas (D., Okla.), 
proposed an amendment that 
would require the Treasury to 
coin a 35 dollar gold piece (con- 
taining an ounce of gold) but this 
with several other amendments 
placing restrictions on the Fund 
were voted down. Senator Thomas 
withdrew a proposal he had pre- 
viously made, which would have 
directed part payment in silver 
of the United States quota contri- 


The measure had been previously adopted by the House 
The Senate made a few minor amendments to 
the enabling act, but these were in the form of corrections, and were 





ratified by the® 





The vote on the bill, as com- 
piled by the Associated Press, 
follows: 

FOR THE BILL—61 
Democrats—41 


Hill 

Hoey 
Johnson, Col. 
Johnston 
Kilgore 
Lucas 
Magnuson 
Maybank 
McCarran 
McLellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Mead 


Andrews 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Briggs 
Byrd 
Chandler 
Chavez 
Downey 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fullbright 
George 
Guffey 
Hatch 


Mitchell 
Murdock 
Murray 
Myers 
O'Mahoney 
Radcliffe 
Russell 
Stewart 
Taylor 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tunnell 
Wagner 
Walsh 


Republicans—19 
Donnell Vandenberg 
Ferguson White 
Hickeniooper Wiley 
Morse Willis 
Saltonstall Young 
Smith 
Tobey 


Progressive—1 


Aiken 
Austin 
Ball 
Buck 
Burton 
Capehart 
Cordon 


~ 


La Follette 


AGAINST THE BILL—16 
Democrats—2 
Wheeler 


Republicans—14 


Hart Revercombe 
Hawkes Robertson 
Langer Taft 
Capper Millikin Wherry 


O’Daniel 


Brooks 
Bushfield 
Butler 


AMERICAN MADE . 
MARKETS IN 
CAMADIAN 
SECURITIES 





We offer: 
$25,000 


Montreal Power 
3%% 
February 1, 1956 
at 94% 


Yielding Approximately 


344G net 


in American Dollars 


This issue payable principal 
and interest in Canadian 
Funds only. 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM S8t., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 oa 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Community Water Service 
5'2s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 


6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 


Eastern Wisisteada 1s: 5l~s ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co, 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 res 














WE BUY 


BONDS - 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. W.. 
Digby 4-7060. Teletype N¥ 1-955 








American Cyanamid 


Preferred 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated ; 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’n 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897... 


? 7s 
4 
2. i2@ 


, =i 
Punta Alegre ‘ 
Sugar Corp; 
Haytian Corp. 
Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members i 

New York Stock Exchange. - — 

New York Coffee & Sugar &. ened 
120. WALL ST., NEW YO 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 


a 



































Republican, against; Tydings, 





Gurney Moore 
The following pairs were announced: 


for, and Shipstead, Republican 
Bankhead, Democrat, for, an 


bution to the International Fund. | Bailey, Democrat, for, and Johnson (Calif), (Idaho), Republican, against. 
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300 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





We take pleasure in announcing 
MR. JOHN F. EGAN 
has been appointed manager of the 
Trading Department 


for our Southern California Division 


First CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


° Private Wires 
Between Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York and Chicago 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 





650 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 





























with Section 722 of the 
(Formerly a department 


July 1, 1945. 


Karl D. Pettit announces the formation of 


PETTIT, BAUSMAN & CO. 


Engineers & Economic Consultants 
20 Exchange Place, New York 
WhHitehall 4-3567 : 


To specialize in the preparation of complete 
Reports and Economic studies in connection 





; 


Internal Revenue Code 
of Karl D. Pettit & Co.) 


KARL D. PETTIT 

R. FENBY BAUSMAN 
ALFRED C. BONI 
DONALD H. GARDENER 








| 
| 
| 
| 








Securities Dealers 
Of Illinois Elect 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Walter R. 
Brailsford, of Brailsford & Co., 
has_ been elected President of the 
Illinois Securities Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, for the 1945-46 term, it is 
announced. Owen V. Van Camp, 
of Enyard, Van Camp & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, has been elected Vice- 
President, Paul Kimball, of Sills, 
Minton & Co., Inc., was elected 
Secretary, and Wilbur A. Gorman, 
of Link, Gorman & Co., Inc., was 
named Treasurer. 

Directors elected for one-year 
terms included William H. Flen- 
tye, Wm. H. Flentye & Co., Au- 
-rora; Fred H. Mason, Mason, 
- Moran & Co., and Robert Strauss, 
Strauss Bros., Chicago; Paul E. 
Conrads, King & Conrads, Rock- 
ford, and W. G. Stien, Standard 
Bond & Share Co., Rock Island. 


Directors elected for two-year 
terms included Joseph Blosser, 
Straus & Blosser; Walter Mer- 
riam, Patterson, Copeland & Ken- 
dall, and James O’Connor, Doyle, 
O’Connor & Co., Chicago; S. A. 
Sandeen, S. A. Sandeen & Co., 


Unlisted Order Clerk 


Accustomed to handling over- 
the-counter and listed secur- 
ities, wishes connection with 
medium sized house. Box 
M-718, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 














Consolidated Mining 
& other Philippine Securities 


Belgian, Dutch, French 
Swiss bonds & shares 


British Securities 


Il F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


| 729 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Rockford, and Herbert B. White, 
Peoria. 

Committees named for the new 
year include: 

Membership, Daniel F. Com- 
stock, Comstock & Co., Chicago, 
Chairman; Boyd Easton, Rockford, 
and Hubert S. Conover, Brailsford 
& Co., Chicago. 

Public Relations, Walter R. 
Brailsford, Chairman and member 
ex officio; Fred H. Mason; Ward 
W. Dayton, Holley, Dayton & Ger- 
nan, Chicago; David L. Heath, 
Heath & Co., Elgin; J. P. Blaney, 
J. P. Blaney & Co., Chicago, and 
John F. Bolger, Shillinglaw, Bol- 
ger & Co., Chicago. 

State Legislation, H. D. MacFar- 
lane, Alfred O’Gara & Co., Chi- 
cago, Chairman; Walter R. Brails- 
ford, member ex officio, and J. D. 
Blosser; Paul Kimball, Sills, Min- 
ton & Co., Chicago; Herbert B. 
White, and Joseph Dempsey, 
Dempsey & Co., Chicago. 

Federal Legislation, H. D. Mac- 
Farlane, Chairman; 
Brailsford, member ex officio; 
J. D. Blosser; Paul Kimball; A. S. 
Grossman, Straus & Blosser, Chi- 
cago, and Joseph Dempsey. 

Grievance, Owen V. Van Camp, 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Chicago, 
Chairman; Edgar A. Peck; C. S. 
Brown, C. S. Brown & Co., Chi- 
cago; Paul E. Conrads, and Bur- 
ney J. Simpson, Webber, Simpson 
& Co., Chicago. 

Educational, S. A. Sandeen, 
Chairman; Walter Merriam; W. 
G. : Stein; David L. Shillinglaw, 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Robert Strauss. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 


system are especially equipped to 
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(3) the-belated appearance. of 
a Power’s annual report for 
The report was smartly dressed 
up as compared with previous re- 
ports, both in style and content; 
and contained some _ favorable 
surprises for stockholders. In 1943 
only 20 cents a share consolidated 
earnings had been reported for 
the common stock, and for th 
latest interim figure for the 1 
months ended Nov. 30°58 cents 
had been reported. For the calen- 
dar year, however, the report re- 
vealed earnings of‘$1.03 per share; 
in the final quarter net income 
was $3,589,408 compared with 
$451,569, and for. the year 
amounted to $9,200,616 vs. $6,335,- 
303 (these figures are before pre- 
ferred dividend requirements). 


The erratic character of these 
earnings appears due largely to 
special adjustments and charge- 
offs. While industrial companies 
are accustomed to charging non- 
recurring items to surplus rather 
than to current income, the cur- 
rent SEC philosophy appears to 
be that these adjustments should 
be charged directly to income, 
along with interest charges. Thus 
the total “fixed charges” of some 
of the holding companies may in- 
clude a_ substantial amount of 
special and non-recurring charges 
which are merely paper adjust- 
ments and do not reflect cash ex- 
penditures.. To the extent. that 
these items are not explained to 
stockholders, they tend to under- 
state the earnings. Electric Power 
& Light is a good illustration. In 
1943 such items amounted to 
about $2,585,000, and. in 1944 to 
$1,924,000 (equivalent to 75 cents 
and 55 cents a share, respectively, 
on the common stock). The de- 
crease in this item in the last 
quarter, which accounted for the 
sudden jump in net income, was 
due to a 1943 year-end charge-off 


|of $1,300.000 resulting from the 


sale of White River Power, repre- 
senting an undeveloped power 
site—an item normally chargeable 
to surplus. 


The management did stockhold- 
ers a big service in the “High- 
lights of 1944” (pages 2-3 of the 
report) in giving a statement of 
the refunding and recapitalization 
savings accomplished in 1944. An- 
nual interest and preferred divi- 





Public Utility Securities 
Electric Power & Light’s. Report 


Electric Power & Light common recently attracted special inter- 
est in the utility group, advancing: (against the downward trend of 
the market) from 10 to 13, following an earlier advance from 3% to 
10. The more recent advance appeared tobe. due: to*several factors: 
(1) firmness in the utility group) generally; .(2) a study. prepared by 
Robert Shadoan of Argus Research Corp. estimating’a potential future 
value for the stock of 25-32; and® 





dends requirements for the system 
were . reduced:, by .$6,288,000, c% 
which, however, only about $500,- 
000. was. reflected in. 1944 opera- 
itions.: Some.of these savings would 
be. lost .in-.inereased taxes so that 
(assuming. that the: system is in the 
EPT bracket, which ‘is not clearly 
indicated) the net. saving would 
ibe only about: $4,000,000. The re- 
port states. that: only about: $500,- 
000 of:the savings were reflected 
4in 1944 earnings, but no mention 
vis ‘made of the offsetting taxes; 
assuming these were not deducted 
from the 1944 savings, the gain in 
net for 1945 should exceed $3,- 
500,000 or more than $1 a share 
on the common stock. 

Thus'the pro-forma earnings on 
the common stock in 1944 appar- 
ently approximated $2, and if spe- 
cial charge-offs (now mixed with 
interest charges) could be credited 
back the figure would be in- 
creased by 55 cents (unless there 
were offsetting tax savings). Ob- 
viously, without complete tax in- 
formation no accurate pro forma 
figure is obtainable but a $2 esti- 
mate appears conservative. 


Such earnings, of course, don’t 
take into account the huge arrears 
on preferred stocks. However, the 
figure could logically be increased 
in the post-war period by addi- 
tional refunding savings, EPT sav- 
ings (which can’t be estimated 
from available data), etc. There 
might, of course, be some losses 
due to rate cuts, industrial recon- 
version, etc. The major problem, 
of course, is how much of the po- 
tential. earning power must be 
given up to satisfy the arrears on 
the preferred. stock (regular pre- 
ferred dividends have, of course, 
already been deducted). 

The study prepared by Argus 
Research estimates that sale of 
the two Dallas properties and the 
small amount to be received for 
Utah P. & L. common, plus esti- 
mated 1945 year-end cash, would 
retire ‘all the debentures at call 
price and leave a balance of $6,- 
395,000. United Gas stock is val- 
ued at $135,000,000, based on the 
recent market price of 13%, and 
the “New Southern System” (New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi) is appraised at $68.- 
500,000, based on estmated 1945 
net earnings capitalized at 13% 





times. The total approximates 


Northern New England Co. 


Common 


GILBERT J: POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. *} 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
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Tomorrow’s Markets’ 
Walter Whyte 
Says--—— 


Market break on Jap-war end 
rumors finds price structure 



































vulnerable. Dow theory. cal 


for more reaction. Also indi- 
cates reversal in secondar 
trend. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Last week this column said 
that August gave indications 
of being a fairly. good month, 
though the rest of July would 
be given over to backing and 
filling, with occasional spill- 
overs. It further added that 
based on this belief, the mar- 
ket would be a buy, if it 
weren’t for certain qualifica- 


tions. 


* * * 


I am aware that the word 
“qualifications” is one of 
those fence sitting things. ff 
they don’t go up they'll go 
down, if they don’t go down, 
etc., etc. I’ve always distrust- 
est this weasel technique feel- 
ing that the best answer, 
when you don’t know, is to 
say just that. Yet one of the 
fears is the danger of news 
which cannot be foreseen, 
nevertheless, must be. guard- 
ed against. { 

a a a 

We have all read reams of 

stuff about. reconversion 


plans. We have read the rosy 
(Continued on Page 427) 
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$210,000,000. Argus then assumeg 
that the SEC; in line: with previ- 
ous recap reasoning, will allow 
the preferred only about one-half 
of the dividend arrears or $35,- 
000,000; including par value, the 
claim would total $119,511,922, 
This claim could be satisfied by, 
distributing only 8,800,000 shares 
of United Gas, leaving EL with 
1,308,101 shares, or about 38/100th 
of a share for each share of EL, 
On this basis Argus estimates the 
potential value of EL at 25. If EL 
were permitted to retain United 
Gas (which appears unlikely i 
view of the Columbia Gas prece- 
dent) Argus estimates a potenti 
value around 32. 
The Argus estimates appear 
rather startling considering the 
past price history of the stock 
(1942 low %, this year’s low 
was 3%, current price 11%), 
However, they may not be outside 
the realm of possibility, consider- 
ing the radical change in the sys« 
tem earning-power disclosed by 
the annual report, and the present 
high price-earnings ratios for 
sound operating company equities, 
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Seaboard Railway Company 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 





We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


Canadian Funds in New York— 
Chart covering the period Jan. 1, 
1919 to June, 1945, which records 
monthly high and low averages of 
the Canadian Dollar in terms of 
the United States Dollar—Wood, 
Gundy & Co., Inc., 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Earning Power of Insured 
Commercial Banks—Their mount- 
ing deposits, the adequacy of 
aap capital, and the effect on 

eir earnings, current and pros- 
pective, of rising costs and falling 
interest rates —booklet—M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., Inc. 1 Wall 
Sireet, New York 5, N. Y. 


Investors’ Aid— Analysis of 
post-war - prospects of various 
stock groups—E. F. Hutton & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Investors’ Almanac, July-Sep- 
tember, 1945, with suggestions for 
stock switches—Estabrook & Co., 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass., and 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Leading Banks and Trust Com- 
nies of New York—comparative 
igures as of June 30, 1945—New 
York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


New York Bank Stocks—Quar- 
terly comparison and analysis of 
19 New York Bank Stocks—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


New York Curb Exchange Com- 
mon Stocks With Leng Dividend 
Records—Tabulated list—Herbert 
E. Stern & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Notes and Comments—on cur- 
rent developments—Arthur Wies- 
enberger & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Outlook fer Cuban Sugar In- 
daustry—detailed study of the sit- 
uation—H. Hentz & Co., Hanover 
Square, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is an Index of 
Research Reports prepared in the 
second quarter by H. Hentz & Co. 


Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road—Circular—Adams & Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Beston Terminal 3%s of 1947— 





Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific—Memo on reorganization 
developments—Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available a memo of ICC 
Menthly Comment on Transporta- 
tion Statistics. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co.— 
Study of interesting outlook— 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 265 
Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

Also available is a study of 
Deep Rock Oil Corporation. 


Consolidated _ Cement Corp. 
Class A—Rulletin on recent de- 
(Continued on page 428) 


L. H. Bradshaw on 
Trip to England 


Among the passengers on the 
“Queen Elizabeth” sailing for 
England is Leslie Havergal Brad- 
shaw, editor 
of “Invest- 
ment Tim- 
ing,” pub- 
lished weekly 
by the Na- 
tional Se- 
curities & 
Research 
Corporation, 
120 Broad- 
way, of which 
H. J. Simon- 
son, Jr., is 
president. 

Mr. Brad- 
shaw goes on 
a month’s trip 
to London 
and Paris, 
during which 
he will make 
for his com- 
pany a first- 
hand survey of the present in- 
dustrial requirements of Britain 
and France and the markets that 
may be expected to supply them. 
He will also confer with promi- 
nent bankers and investment men 
in those countries regarding the 
free release of funds and the fu- 
ture demand for American se- 
curities from the Continent. 





Leslie H. Bradshaw 
ditor 
“Investment Timing’”’ 





First 4s (50 Years) 
Income 4'%2s (75 Years) 


61 Broadway . 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 





St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


When Issued Securities 


New York Stock Exchange Stock Clearing Contracts Only 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


5% Preferred ($100 Par) 
Common Stock (Ne Par) 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 

















refunding bonds, all sharing alike 
in the reorganization. Allocation 
differs slightly in each series, 
however, the difference being ac- 
counted for by varying interest 
dates. Average or mean alloca- 
tion for the different series is as 
follows: Cash $72, First Mort- 
gage 4s $400, Income “A” 4%s 
$280, Income “B” 5s $150, 5% Pre- 
ferred 2.22 shares. 


The allocation indicated above 
is that on the so-called com- 
promise plan which differed ma- 
terially from the original ICC 
plan approved some five years 
lago. However, as pointed out by 
"the chairman of the old MOP 
Company last week, it seems un- 
likely that the present plan will 
be approved by security holders 
and that the Commission will ulti- 
mately authorize a new _ plan 
which will work out to the profit 
of the senior bondholders, since 
the refunding bonds for all intents 
and purposes will oceupy a senior 
position in the mortgage hierarchy 
of the system, ‘assuming payment 
of. the Iron Mountains as re- 
quested. 

Despite the fact that the pres- 
ent compromise plan is not likely 
to be consummated, nonetheless 
we shall indicate the severity of 
the proposed plan by pointing out 
that fixed interest syste debt 
totaled $478.5 million whereas 
new system debt would be $193.5 
million. If we were to include 
the Income bonds of the new 
company, fixed and contingent 
debt would be $352.6 million. 
Fixed charges would have been 
reduced from $23.1 million to $7.2 
million and if we exclude Capital 
Fund and sinking funds, fixed 
and contingent charges would 
amount to $14.7 million. 

It is of interest to note that full 
capitalization as currently author- 
ized by the Commission, totals 
$560.4. million, whereas capital- 
ization of the old system amount- 
ed to $644.7 million. Were the 
Hobbs Bill to pass in its present 
form as is thought likely in some 
quarters, then the new capital- 
ization would have to be approxi- 
mately that of the old system cap- 
italization of $644.7 million which 
m turn would mean greater allo- 
cation to existing security holders. 
This would. not benefit the Re- 
funding 5s to any extent except in 
so far as some reallocation might 








Railroad Securities 


Missouri Pacific Refunding 5s 


Announcement that the trustee of the Missouri Pacific would 
seek Court authority to pay out $18 million of interest and at the 
same time authority to call for payment on Nov. 1, 1945 the remaining 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. River & Gulf 
Division First Mortgage 4s, 1933, outstanding in the amount of $24,- 
052,400, draws attention to the investment value of these refunding 5s. 








There are five series of these > 


result from release of the secur- 
ities originally allocated to the 
Iron Mountains and subsequently 
should the RFC and RCC and 
bank loans be paid off, which to- 
geth,~ amount to $43 million, 
there would in that event be still 
greater allocation to the Refund- 
ing 5s. The Hobbs Bill would 
benefit the junior bondholders, 
particularly the General 4s, 1975 
and the. Convertible 5%s, 1949 
rather than the refunding bonds. 


The Missouri Pacific system has 
benefited substantially by the 
war, 
charges on a consolidated basis 
rising from $13.1 million (1931-40 
average) to $30.7 million in 1941, 
$66.4 million in 1942, $47.7 million 
in 1943 and $48.1 million in 1944. 
Earnings thus far’ in 1945 have 
been virtually equal to those of 
1944 and for the full year there 
should .be very little change. 
Average earnings for the past 
three or four years have covered 
the proposed fixed and contingent 
system charges of $14.66 million 
(eliminating Capital Fund and 
sinking funds) from 2 to 4% times 
and there has been a large over- 
flow to the junior securities, earn- 
ings on the preferred stock 
ranging from $20 to $77 per share. 


Financial position of the MOP 
system has improved considerably 
during the war period, net cur- 
rent assets on a consolidated basis 
rising to $105.2 million as of April 
30, 1945, representing a gain of 
over $90 million since the end of 
1936. Since there was distributed 
$50 per $1,000 bond to the holders 
of these refunding bonds in 1943 
and 1944 and since the com- 
promise plan is dated January 1, 
1943, there are no interest arrears 
to charge against this working 
capital of $105 million. The $18 
million in interest payments re- 
quested by the trustee will elim- 
inate possible interest arrearages 
unless under a new plan the ex- 
cess working capital is utilized 
for a special cash payment com- 
parable to that given bondholders 
in the St. Paul reorganization and 
as is being planned to be distrib- 
uted in the Rock Island reorgan- 
ization. This excess working cap- 
ital can be estimated around $30 
million after making due allow- 
ance for $24 million needed to re- 
tire the Iron Mountain 4s. 

In considering these bonds one 
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Chie., Milwaukee 
St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R. 


Common & Preferred 
(When Issued) 


Arden Farms 


Common & Preferred 


Ernst&Co. 


New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 Seo. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Il. 








TRADING MARKETS — 
Seaboard Air Line Rwy. 
(Old & new issues) 
Universal Match Corp. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Co. 
McCord Corp. 
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72 WALL STREET 
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should not overlook the territorial 
growth of the Southwest and 
Texas in particular, an area 
served by the MOP system. A sub- 
stantial number of war industries 
have been established in this area 
and are likely to be transformed 
into peacetime industries. Addi- 
tionally, the Mexican treaty 
whereby the Rio Grande waters 
are used for irrigation purposes 
in the Brownsville area of Texas 
has already resulted in a consid- 
(Continued on page 426) 
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SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 


One hundred and forty-eight stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Ex@hange are also traded on the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange between the hours of 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 





A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotations and exgcutions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 1500 RUSS BUILDING 
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MIDLAND UTILITIES COMPANY 
MIDLAND REALIZATION COMPANY 


Larger than anticipated demand for M-3, a study 
of Values and Distribution, has delayed forwarding 
many request copies. 


A second printing is now being run and supply 
will be ample for interested dealers. Write today. 


FRED W. FAIRMAN & CO. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Teletype—CG-537 


Direct Private Wire to New York 














FOR DEALERS 
TIMELINESS 
Becomes more apparent with each 
passing day for 


CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 
*Riverside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $14,35....market about 14. 


*Consolidated Cement Class A Pe... 
Arrears about £3.90....market about 13. 
and as a good speculation 
*Riverside Cement Class B 


* circular available. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office’ Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990. Teletype Bs 69. 


Stix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


























The Current Market Reaction 


Brokerage Firm Sees Current Downward Movement 


Real Estate Securities 


Now that the real estate bond securities have come back to favor 
with the realization of their values and high yields, a “drying up 


of supply has taken place. 


Weeks have sometimes gone by without 


an offering of any issue appearing in the market. ; : 
In view of this situation more attention is being given to the 
larger issues where dealers can secure bonds in the event of a retail 





_— 


interest. ©” 


A list of the larger real estate 
bond issues follows with a brief 
resume of the bonds: 


Broadway Barclay 2’s 1956— 
$6,234,200 issue secured by a first 
mortgage on land owned in fee 
and 44-story office building. Pays 
2% fixed and more if. earned. 
Operates sinking fund. Current 
price around 36. 

Broadway Motors Building 4-6’s 
1948—$3,154,000 issue secured by 
a first mortgage on the leasehold 
interest of a 25-story office build- 
ing, whose main tenant is Gen- 
eral.Motors. Pays 4% fixed and 
more if earned. Operates sinking 
fund. Current price around 78. 

Broadway Trinity Place Corp. 
3-41%4’s 1963—$4,533,500 issue 
secured by a first mortgage on 
land owned in fee and 38-story 
cffice building at 39 Broadway. 
Bonds carry stock representing a 
share in the ownership of the 
property. Interest payable only 
if earned. Has been paying at 
the rate of 3% and. operates a 
sinking fund. Current .. price 
around 60. 

Brooklyn Fox Corporation 3’s 
1957—$2,825,000 junior mortgage 
subject to a prior liens of about 
$550,000 on a  12-story office 
building and a 4,060 seat theatre. 
Interest payable if earned. Pay- 
ments in the last three years at 
— of 2%. Current price around 


Chanin Building 4’s 1945—$6,- 
052,500 issue secured by a first 
mortgage on the leasehold interest 
in a 55-story office building. Pays 
4% and extra if earned and oper- 
ates a sinking fund. Earnings 
approximately 11%. Due to ma- 





turity a reorganization is_ in 
process. Current price around 73. 

Equitable Office Building 5’s 
1952—$4,754,000 issue secured by 
a second mortgage on 40-story 
office building. Senior lien $16,- 
167,620. In reorganization. Cur- 
rent price 83. 

500 5th Avenue 6%’s 1949— 
$4,000,000 issue secured by a first 
mortgage on the leasehold interest 
in a 58-story office building. In 
reorganization. 


40 Wall Street 5’s 1966—$11,- 


198,500 debenture issue of com- || 


pany owning 70-story office build- 
ing and leasehold estate. Bonds 
carry stock representing share of 
this ownership. “Pays interest if 
earned. (Current payments about 
3%.) 
Current price 68. 

Fuller Building 2%-4s 1949— 


$4,712,000 first mortgage on land | 


owned in fee and 40-story office 
building. Pays 2%% and more 
if earned. Current price 68%. 


Hotel St. George 4’s 1950—$7,- 
770,907 first mortgage on land 
owned in fee and. 2,050 room 
hotel. Pays 4% fixed and oper- 
— sinking fund. Current price 


London Terrace 3-4’s 1952—$5,- 
372,500 first mortgage on land 
owned in fee and two 18-story 
apartment houses. Pays 3% fixed 
and more if earned. Operates 
sinking fund. Current price 76. 


New York Athletic Club 2-5’s 
1955—$4,548,600 first mortgage on 
land owned in fee and 22-story 
club. Also secured by property 
in Travers Island. Pays 2% and 
more if earned. Current price 36. 





Current price 39. |.j 


Operates. . sinking fund. |} 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 42's 


870 - 7th Ave. 4's 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


ati, « *« ® 
SHASKAN & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchonge 
Members New York Curb Exchonge 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
‘ Bell Teletyne NY 1-953 
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We buy and Sel) 


Certificates 
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TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2876 | 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








— FIRM TRADING MARKETS — 
Ambassador Hotel Co. (L. A.) 


5/50 w. s. 


Broadway Motors Bldg. 
4-6/48 
Calif. Consumers Corp. 
bonds and stock 


Consolidated Rock Products 


bonds and stock 


Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. 8. 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
{ Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 











come fell to a point “where it no 
longer covers the expense of 
operating the banking system.” 
The study shows loan income of 
$681 million against total interest 
earnings of $913 million required 


Issues Analysis of Bank Earnings 


Morris A. Schapiro Says Banks Are Not Profiteering Because of War 
Emergency. Predicts Banks Will Become More Dependent on Invest- 
ment Income Than Heretofore and Sees Danger of Low Interest Rates 
to Success of Small Banks. 


The assertion that banks have profiteered at public expense dur- 
ing the war emergency cannot be supported by the record, and a 
elnse examination of statistics for 
all 13,268 insured commercial! lion, and loans and discounts were 


a Normal Secondary Reaction in a Bull Market 


The market advanced without serious interruption from Sept. 14, 
1944, until the end of May in the case of the industrials and until the 
end of June in the case of the rails. Using the Dow Jones Averages, 
the industrials in this period advanced from approximately 143 to 169 
and the rails from 39 to 63. We believe the current downward move- 
ment is a normal secondary reaction in a bull market, and based on 
past experience it should retrace * 
irom % to % of the preceding 
rise. 


te break even. 

Bank investments are seemingly 
moving in the direction of a 
1.10% income basis, according to 
the study. The insured commer- 
cial banks as a group face the 
prospect of lower net current op- 
erating earnings unless there is 
an increase in the volume of in- 
vestments sufficient to offset the 








DuPont 
Westinghouse Electric 


ae 
ra 


‘Thus, the industrials may be ex- Good Investment Quality 
pected to lose 9 to 18 points from{| General Motors 
their recent high of 169 and the! Deere 
rails 8 to 16 points. In the two} fhrvysier 
preceding secondary reactions in| Johns-Manville 
the present bull market, these 
ge! ead have tended to retrace 
minimum of % rather than 
maximum of %. 
U. 8. Steel 


Accordingly, we suggest that 
5 5 c Youngstown Sheet & T 
clients holding funds awaiting in- . id. 1 Sons me 
vestment should begin their pur-| Douglas Aircraft 

when the industrials and —— Southern preferred 
le ~# —? de totaal eocted to| ‘Mid-Continent Petro. 
an A vely. 
' We list herewith a dade od Fair Investment Quality 
? United Air Lines 
Radio Corporation 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Anaconda 
Paramount 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Southern Pacific 
American Rolling Mill 
Jones & Laughlin 
No. States Power A 
Amer. Pr. & Lt. $5 preferred 
Schenley 
Distillers-Seagrams 


Atlantic Refining 
Pennsylvania RR. 

Great Northern preferred 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Montgomery Ward 





reaction continues to the levels 
indieated. 


Excellent Investment Quality 


- General Electric 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
ot ee 


Harvester 








benks in the United States “shows 
that the economy with which 
these banks are serving the peo- 
ple and Treasury may in the long 
run prove too costly,” according 
to “Earning Power of Insured 
Commercial Banks,’ written by 
Morris A. Schapiro and released 
by M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., 
1 Wall Street, New York City. 
In the five-year period ending 
with 1944, the report shows, total 
assets of insured commercial 
banks increased from $63,147 mil- 
lion to $134,613 million, with most 
of the increase accounted for by 
a gain of $60,328 million in hold- 
ings of United States Government 
obligations. Holdings of other 
securities were down $703 mil- 





Gimbel Bros, 
Allied Stores 
Pepsi-Cola 


-——From memorandum issued b 
Newburger & Hano. 





up $4,489 million. 

Examination of operating fig- 
ures, according to the _ report, 
shows that on the average the 
larger banks have lower costs, 
while banks with deposits of less 
than $50 million have relatively 
higher cost averages. The study 
adds that “the transition from 
peace to war was a far more seri- 
ous problem for the country bank 
than for the large city bank. The 
liquidation of the more productive 


peacetime loans was. a_ severe]. 


blow to’ the earnings of smaller 
banks.” 

Because of the uncertainty. of 
loan income, and almost certain 
higher current operating ex- 
penses, the banks will become 
even more dependent. on invest- 
ment income than heretofore, says 
the report.. Although reported net 
current operating earnings .avail- 
able for dividends amounted to 
$655 million last year, loan in- 





decline in effective yield, and un- 
less the banks further increase 
their service charges, the study 
continues. 

. “It is generally conceded that 
the volume of bank investments 
will continue to increase,’ says 
the report. “However ... a 22% 
increase in total investments to 
$100 billion would fall short of 
offsetting the lower earnings re- 
mT from a decline in yield to 


“The great assembly of Ameri- 
can banks is composed of many 
individual groups and _ classes, 
each fulfilling its separate func- 
tion. In the aggregate these banks 
combine to make up this highly 
specialized and integrated system. 
Naturally, we cannot expect this 
essential service to, continue in- 
definitely unless each of the vari- 
ous groups and classes of banks 
can operate profitably,” according 
to the report. : 
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HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


4% Convertible Preferred 


(Par $100) 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


We solicit your inquiries. 


Prospectus On Request 


YARNALL & Co. 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 























NSTA OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1945-1946 
Joseph Petersen of Eckhardt, Petersén & Co., St. Louis, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee of the National Security Traders 
Association, announced the selection of the following for officers of 


RR. V. Mosley Harold B- Smith 


Thomas Graham 


Edward H. Welch 


Firmin D. FPusz, Jr. 


the National Security Traders Association for 1945-46: President, 
Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond Company, Louisville, Ky.; 1st Vice- 
President, R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Co., Philadelphia; 2nd Vice- 
President, Harold Smith, Collin, Norton & Co., New York; Treasurer, 
Firmin Fusz, Fusz, Schmelzle & Co., St. Louis; Secretary, Edward H. 
Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago. 

Election will be held August 30th at the National Committee 
Meeting, Mackinac, Michigan. 

Other members of the Nominating Committee were J. W. Means, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Josef Phillips, Seattle, Wash.; Fred Barton, New York 
City; Elmer Longwell, Denver, Colorado. 


NSTA ADVERTISING NOTES 
“40 OVER 8” 

Your advertising committee believes many of the members read 
these notes and they should appreciate the business done in this 
past week, as our slogan has been changed to remind you that we 
have passed our first landmark by over $2,000. This demonstration 
is most encouraging and with six weeks to go should result in a most 
satisfactory allotment for the treasury of the NSTA. 

Joe C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Co., our Seattle district chair- 
man, is back from his vacation and has promised some real business 
from his section, 
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Green Offers Program 
To Reduce Strikes 


(Continued from page 402) 


proof of that statement, let me 
cite the official figures of the De-} 
partment of Labor, which show 
that only 28% of the time lost by 
strikes last year was attributable 
to workers who belong te Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions. 
That figure is especially signifi- 
eant when you consider that the 
7,000,000 members of the Ameri- 
2an Federation of Labor consti- 
tute more than half of the organ- 
ized workers in the nation. 

“But it would be a mistake for 
us to ignore the fact that current 
strikes are symptomatic of a 
growing unrest among American 
workers. This unrest results 
from concrete and painful causes. 

“First, take-home wages have 
been sharply cut by reduced over- 
time. Second, many workers 
have lost their relatively well- 
paid jobs in war industries be- 
cause of cutbacks, and the only 
new jobs available to them offer 
much lower wages. Third, the 
failure of the Government to act 
promptly in providing adequate 
unemployment compensation in- 
surance has filled war workers 
with fear that they will be left 
stranded when the war ends. 

“To correct this situation, the 
American Federation of Labor 
proposes that free collective bar- 
gaining be restored so_ that 
hourly wage rates may be lifted 
wherever no price increases will 
result. This will permit workers 
to meet high living costs without 





causing inflation. 
“As a further step, we recom- 


mend that Congress permit mini- 
mum wage levels to be raised to 
72 cents an hour in industry. This 
would provide a minimum wage 
of $28 a week before taxes. Cer- 
tainly no American family can 
get along on less at present-day 
prices. 

“Finally, we call upon Congress 
to enact without delay the unem- 
ployment compensation proposal 
urged by President Truman, un- 
der which the Federal Govern- 
ment will supplement State 
funds so that workers with fam- 
ilies could receive as much as $25 
a week in unemployment insur- 
ance of 26 weeks.” 

“I am confident that such action 
will reduce strikes to a minimum,” 
Mr. Green concluded. 


SS 
Now Partnership 

DENVER, COLO. — Earl M. 
Scanlan has admitted Elizabeth 
S. Scanlan to partnership in Ear] 
M. Scanlan & Co., Colorado Na- 
tional Bank Building. Mr. Scan- 
lan was previously proprietor of 
the firm. 


Kimball Co. in Miami 

MIAMI, FLA.—C, J. Kimball & 
Co. has been formed with offices 
in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, to engage in a_ securities 
business. Officers are C. J. Kim- 
ball, President; Gertrude Merker, 
Vice-President, and Nelle Flet- 
cher, Secretary. 





We are pleased to list below the number of ads contracted so far 


for the 1945 campaign: 
Baltimore 5, Boston 3, Florida 
13, Grand Rapids 3, Louisville 5, 


Orleans 7, Texas 3, St. Louis 13, 


New. York 41. 


4, Georgia 3, Tennessee 3, Detroit 
Cleveland 13, Cincinatti 3, New 
Minneapolis 4, Chicago 17 and 


We shall be pleased to give you the revisions next week. K.I.M. 
“40. over 8.”—Harold B. Smith, Chairman NSTA Advertising Com- 


mittee, Collin, Norton & Co., New 


York, N. Y., A. W. Tryder, Vice- 


Chairman NSTA Advertising Committee, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 


Philadelphia. 
BOND CLUB OF LOUISVILLE 


The following officers were elected at the Annual Meeting of 


The Bond Club of Louisville held 


July 17th: 


President: Berwyn T. Moore, Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
Vice-President: John D. Faison, The Bankers Bonds Co., Inc. 
Treasurer: Urban J. Alexander, Urban J. Alexander Co., Inc. 
National Committeeman: Thomas Graham, The Bankers Bond 


Co., Inc. 


Alternate: Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane. 





Calendar of Coming Events 


August 17, 1945—Bond Club of Denver Annual Frolic with Rocky Mountain Group 
of I. B. A. at Park Hill Country Club. 

August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security Traders Association annual summer meeting 
at Manakiki Country Club. 

August 28, 29 & 30, 1945—National Security Traders Association, Inc, annual 
business meeting and election of officers. 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. : 
This is number ninety-seven of @ series.: 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Leak Hunters 


You've probably learned about 
some unusual jobs like the tea 
taster, coffee smeller, etc., and no 
doubt you’ve chuckled while you 
learned. Well, here is, perhaps, a 
new one—to you. Did you ever 
hear of a leak hunter? Ne, we 
don’t mean a plumber: We’re going 
to tell you about him, because a 
fine story about leak hunters re- 
cently appeared in the Schenley 
employees’ magazine. ' 

‘First of all a leak hunter’s job is 
one of the most important in the 
distillery. He makes a daily tour of 
the warehouses where whiskey in 
fifty-gallon oak casks is quietly 
aging and mellowing, for years. He 
inspects the seams, the hoods and 
the staves of these casks, searching. 
for leaks and for imperfections’ 
which might lead to leaks. Now 
let’s see how important his job is. 

A barrel has a capacity of fifty: 
gallons of whiskey. These days,’ 
when Internal Revenue Tax is: 
$9.00 per gallon, you can easily’ 
figure the loss incurred if the con-. 
tent of a barrel ot whiskey is: 
lost by leakage. Not only is the 
whiskey a dead loss, there is a loss. 
also of $9.00 tax on each of the fifty 
gallons—minus some deduction.; 
(The government allows a normal 
deduction of 22% of the tax for: 
evaporation and shrinkage over a 
four year period.) 

‘The leak hunter has an arduous: 
task. He must not only find the 
leak but he must repair it with ma- 
terial which he carries. He is com- 
pelled to use 2 hammer in tight 
places where tiers of barrels are six 
high. There’s just enough space be- 
tween the barrels and between the 
tiers to permit proper circulation ot 
air, and as he crawls along those 
barrels he wears a head lamp, like 
a coal miner—with the batteries 
on his back for safety sake. It 
takes time for a man to become 
adept at this type of work. 


The leak hunter saves the distil- 
lery many thousands of dollars 
annually. So while you might get a 
smile out of this most unusual 
work, seriously speaking, /eak 
hunting is no joke. 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. - 





Stern Brothers Offer 
Varnish Co. Preferred 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by Stern Brothers & Co. 
on July 17 offered 50,000 shares of 
$3 prior preference stock, Series 
A (par ) of Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., subject with respect 
to 35,000 shares, to the com s 
exchange and subscription 
to holders of its presently out- 
standing Series A preferred stock. 
The price of the shares is $65 per 
share plus accrued dividend from 
June 1, 

The company will apply part of 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
preferred stock to redeem on Sept. 
1 at $65 per share and accrued 
dividend, all of the Class A $4 
preferred that are unexchanged. 
The balance of the net proceeds 
will be added to the general funds, 
to be*used for such operating and 


business purposes as opportunities 





present themselves. 
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Trading Market in 


Ray - 0 -Vac 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middie West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 Trinity 3908 











SINCE 1908 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Qhicago Stock Exchange 
Chicage Board of Trade 


The Common Stocks of: 
Midland Utilities Company 
Midland Realization Company 


OFFER 
Participation in Northern Indiana Pub- 


lic Service Company at a price earn- 
ings ratio of from 7.6 to 6.82 times. 


Write for M-3, a discussion of 
Values and Distribution. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


| AONE RIE RIED RIE AS TREN A TE, UNE AD MIC RIE I MRI ze 
*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel 1ub-s C~.. Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Current Analysis Available: 


48,417 shs. 90c Cum. 
Conv. Class A 

Book $33.71 Yield 7% 
Div. Covered 4 times 
Over-the-Counter 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 


chasing or carrying any 
stock registered (listed) 
on .a national securities 
exchange; and 


secured direetly or indi- 
rectly by any _ stock, 
whether or not registered 
on a national securities 
exchange. 


Accordingly, if a loan is for the 
purpose of purchasing or carrying 
bonds. or unlisted stocks and is 
not for the purpose of purchasing 
or carrying listed stocks it is not 
subject to the regulation. On the 
other hand, if a loan is made for 
the purpose of purchasing securi- 
ties, and listed stocks are in- 
cluded among the securities, the 
loan is subject to the regulation 
if it is secured by any stock. 
There are certain exceptions to 
the statement in the preceding 
sentence, for Section 2 of Regula- 
tion U specifically excepts from 
the operation of the regulation 
certain types of loans described 
in Section 2. It is unnecessary, 
however, to consider these excep- 
tions at this time. 








Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock. Exchanges 
Chieage Board of Trade . ‘ 
10 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 — 








- Reckford, IL 


of recently amended 
Illinois 
Securities Act 
Available 
upon request 


| Comstock & Co. 
| CHICAGO 4 
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If a dealer in unlisted securities 
desires to” obtain a loan from a 
bank for the purpose of purchas- 
ing or carrying unlisted stocks, 
unlisted bonds, or even listed 
bonds, the loan is not subject to 
the regulation and the bank may 
make the loan against such type 
and amount of collateral as the 
bank deems proper in its judg- 
ment under the circumstances. If 
the dealer purchases or carries 
listed and unlisted stocks and he 
arranges his bank borrowings so 
that the proceeds of a particular 
bank loan are used to purchase or 
carry listed stocks as well as un- 
listed stocks, it cannot be said 
that the loan is not for the pur- 
pose of purchasing or carrying 
listed stocks and, accordingly, the 
loan is subject to the regulation if 
it is secured by any stock. If, 
however, the dealer is careful to 
see that the proceeds of a par- 
ticular loan are not used for the 
purpose of purchasing or carry- 
ing listed stocks and he- keeps 
adequate records to substantiate 
this, the loan would not be regu- 
lated. For example, if a dealer 
borrows from two banks and. he 
uses the proceeds of the loan by 
Bank A to pay for all listed stocks 


he is careful to use the proceeds 
of the loan by Bank B to pay for 
bonds and unlisted stocks pur- 
chased or carried by him, the loan 
by Bank A would be subject to 


SERRICK CORPORATION 


Outlook for Automotive and Household Appliance Industries 
Served by Serrick Corporation Is Most Favorable 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, Inc. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Official Analysis of Margin Rules 
As Applied to Loans to Dealers 


(Continued from first page) 


purchased or carried by him and: 





151,926 shs. Class B 
Book $5.49 Yield 7% 
Sells at less than 

4 times est. earnings 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


Teletype CG 864 


the’ regulation- but the loan by 
Bank B would not. Bank B 
would, of course, 
collateral as it deemed appropri- 


ate to. protect itself _adequately |. 


under the circumstances. 


A similar result would follow 
if all the borrowings of the dealer 
were effected at one bank pro- 
vided two separate loans were 
made by the bank and care were 
taken by the dealer to see that 
the proceeds of one of the loans 


were not used for the purpose of} 


purchasing or carrying listed 
stecks. Thus if the proceeds of 
loan No. 1 were placed in.an ac- 
count numbered 1 and the dealer 
were to draw on that account to 
pay for all listed, stocks, and if 
the proceeds of loan No. 2 were 
placed in another account num- 
bered 2 and the dealer were care- 
ful to see that he never drew on 
account No. 2 io pay for listed 


stocks purchased or carried by |. 


him, loan No. 1 would be subject 
to the regulation but loan No. 2} 
would not. Under Section 3(n) | 
of Regulation U the bank would} 


have to get as much collateral for / 
loan No. 2. as it would require of | 
the dealer if sony No. 1 had not} 


been made the collateral 


specifically ES ai dged thereto were} 


not held by the bank. 


In view of the foregoing a 
dealer in unlisted securities, who 
is careful of the manner in which 
he conducts his business, is not 
required by Regulation U to 
furnish 75% margin to a bank to 
secure the dealer’s borrowings 
for the purpose of purchasing or 
carrying bonds or unlisted stocks. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM F. TREIBER. 
Secretary, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


July 23, 1945. 


Theron D. Conrad Forms 
Own Firm in Sunbury 
SUNBURY, PA. — Theron D. 


Conrad has formed Theron D. 
Conrad & Co., with offices at 46 


North Fourth St. Partners of the 
new firm are Mr. Conrad, general 
partner; Walter Z. Conrad, Ira A. 
Eister, Irene K. Annis, and Jessie 
Edith Gulick, limited. partners. 

Mr. Theron Conrad was for- 
merly Sunbury manager for’ J. 
Arthur Warner & Co., with which 
Miss Annis and Miss Gulick were 
also associated. - 
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DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
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in all securities listed 
Exchange. 


634 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 4. CAL. 
TEL. TRINITY 6345 
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CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


We offer complete brokerage and statistical service 


We are prepared to submit firm 
bids for our own account for blocks of 
many of these issues. 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Members Vow York Stock Ccchange and Chicago Sioch Exchange 


209 Sout La Satie Street 
Cuicaco 4, Iniors 
TEL. DEARBORN 0500 


on the Chicago Stock 


First National Bank Bidg. 
LINCOLN 8. NEB. 
TEL. 2-3349 
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Dr. Sakolski Cites Difficulty in Determining 
Status of Securities for Loan Purposes 


Also Appears to Be Contradictory. 


Admits Misinterpreting Reserve Board Amendments, but Contends That 
Language Contained Therein Is Susceptible to Divergent Conclusions and 


Holds Dealers in Unlisted Stocks, 


in Practice, Will Be Affected by New Margin Requirements. 
Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 


Referring to the letter of Mr. 


misinterpretation of the 
margin regulations of the Federal 


Reserve Board. This misinterpre- 


tation, however, is due to a cer- 
tain lack of clearness, and, what 


appeared to me to be a contra- 
‘diction 


in the language of the 
amendments under Regulation U. 
This regulation concerns. restric- 
tions on banks in making loans to 
dealers. Item No. 5 under the 
amended Regulation U, effective 
July 5, 1945, reads; 

“For the purpose of Section 1 
of Regulation. U, the maximum 
loan value of any stock, whether 
or not registered on a national 
securities exchange, shall be 
25% of its current market value, 
as determined by any reason- 
able method.” 


Section 1 of Regulation U, as 
| amended Feb. 24, 1941, reads: 


“On and after May 1, 1936, no 
bank shall make any loan se- 
cured directly or indirectly by 
any stock for the purpose of 
purchasing or carrying any 
stock registered on a nationai 
securities exchange in an 
amount exceeding the maxi- 
mum loan value of the collat- 
eral, as prescribed from time to 
time for stocks in the supple- 
ment to this regulation and as 
determined by the bank in good 
faith for any coliateral other 
than stocks. 

“For the purpose of this regu- 
lation, the entire indebtedness 
of any borrower to any bank 
incurred on or after May 1, 1936, 
or at any previous time, for the 
purpose of purchasing or carry- 
ing stocks registered on a na- 
tional securities exchange shall 
be considered a single loan, and 
all the collateral securing such 
indebtedness shall be consid- 
ered in determining whether or 
not the loan complies with this 
regulation.” 

It will be noted that the words 
“maximum loan value of any 
stock, whether or not (italics 
mine) registered on a national 
exchange” is used in the amend- 
ment but not mentioned in Sec- 
tion 1. In the text of Section 1 of 
Regulation U it is stated that all 
indebtedness used for the purpose 
of bey haere | or carrying stocks 
on ‘a national securities exchange 
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of pabeaneedl and office location changes 
deserve care in preparation. We will 
be glad to suggest appropriate forms 
suitable for such advertisements. 


Consultation invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
_. Advertising in all its branches 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
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lief of securities 





Treiber, Secretary of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, dated July 23, I must now admit the 
new eo 


a — 


shall be cénasaleed a sng loan. 
lt was assumed by me that deal- 
ers in both unlisted and listed 
securities (and it is difficult. in 
many cases to distinguish between 
these classes in view of the many 
local exchanges where securities 
are listed and never sold) would 
be made subject to the imposed 
margin requiremerts, whether 
they are specialists or not. I 
have been informed by several 
dealers and bankers that this is 
the situation in actual practice, 
since it is exceedingly difficult 
for either the banks or the dealers 
to separate the listed from the un- 
listed items, and it is even more 
difficult for a dealer to specifi- 
cally allot proceeds from collat- 
eral loans to the purchase or 
carrying of unlisted securities as 
distinguished from listed secur- 
ities. 


It should be remembered that 
listing of many securities is 
merely an enforced technical pro- 
cedure ‘and without having any 
purpose in view for aiding the 
marketing or distribution of the 
securities listed... The Blue Sky 
laws of several States will per- 
mit the sale of securities without 
a formal approval by the State 
authorities when the issues have 
been listed on some stock ex- 
change. This has led to the list- 
ing of many securities without the 
least intention of marketing them 
on the exchange floor. More- 
over, it is well known that many 
listed shares have ceased to be 
dealt in on an exchange, as, for 
example, bank and _ insurance 
oon guaranteed stocks, and the 
ike. 

According to the rules of the 
Federal Reserve Board, it would 
be necessary for the dealer, in get- 
ting a collateraled loan from a 
bank, to put up a 75% margin, if 
there happens to be among the 
securities he furnishes as collat- 
eral only one listed stock among 
any number of different stocks 
that are not listed, and on loans 
secured entirely by unlisted 
stocks, whenever he is not certain 
whether he will use the proceeds 
for trading in stocks that may be 
listed on some securities exchange. 


All this, in effect, from a practi- 
cal standpoint. makes it difficult 
to distinguish between inactive 
listed and unlisted securities in 
obtaining loans on collateral by 
dealers. So, although I have been 
led into a misinterpretation of the 
margin rules of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the arguments for the re- 
_of dealers and 
specialists in inactive securities 
from harsh regulations that ham- 
per a broad public investment im 
small enterprises still holds, to a 
considerable extent. As indicated 
in the title of my article, there 
is a “margin for error.” 


A. M. SAKOLSKI. 
New York, N. Y., July 24, 1945, 
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Sees Importance i 


in Controls 


To Support National Debt 


C. F. Childs and Company Holds That Program of Debt 
Management Overrides Problems of Debt Size and Sup- 


porting Taxation. 


In the July issue of “The Investment Bulletin” of C. F. Childs 
and Company the importance of a sound program of Government 
controls to support the National Debt is emphasized. 

“At present the United States faces problems which are the after- 
math of every war, not only reformation of international relations 


but also national adjustments,” 


mational debt could be paid. Now, | 
reconciled to its growth, investors | 
advocate tax reduction, which 
would lessen the revenue needed 
to pay the national debt. 

“Funds the government now 
uses to pay people for maturing 
bonds,” the analysis continues, 
“must be obtained from other 
people. The funds must be ab- 
stracted by the government from 
either taxpayers or lenders. In 
lieu of relying upon taxes, the 
government must properly borrow 
to apportion the cost of war be- 
tween the present and future gen- 
erations, but ‘the plumbers of 
1955 cannot mend this year’s 
burst pipe.’ If there is little fear 
of additional taxation and faint 
hope for moderate tax reduc- 
tions, the prospects may become 
likened to the Army mule which 
has no pride in its ancestors and 
no hope in posterity. 

“The size of the war debt and 
supporting taxation call for pro- 
gZrams of debt management more 
than for rapid debt reduction in 
the near future. Management im- 
plies some continuing government 
controls, the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the banking system, super- 
vision of foreign credit, and re- 
straint upon appropriations for 
public expenditures. Nationaliza- 
tion of banks, control of the peo- 
ple’s money, or political handi- 
caps on private enterprise merit 
no approbation nor consideration. 
Management also recognizes the 
need for maintaining public con- 
fidence in the instruments of na- 


tional credit, including currency 
as well as the market value of 
government securities. Every 
American citizen has a stake and 
a part to play in the Treasury’s 
problems for national welfare. 
Only genuine cooperation by the 
people can hasten the unshackling 
of private enterprise and free 
competition. Respect for the nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand 
should remove congressional war- 
_time regimentation and the har- 


says the bulletin. 
investors worried about how the »———— 





“A year ago, 


| assing RESP ESe of labor 
unions. 

“Centralized government plan- 
ning to regulate domestic eco- 
nomic problems cannot be benefi- 
cially isolated from the world’s 
supply and demand markets and 
cannot effectively supplant the 
sound advantages of free compe- 
tition. Price and wage controls 
are subsidies which consumers 
pay with taxes and are only a rea- 
sonable necessity until the danger 
of inflation has passed. The dan- 
ger of inflation continues while 
wartime government expenditures 
exceed government tax receipts, 
also while consumers have more 
income than there are goods for 
purchase. Ultimately, as surplus 
goods approach the surplus of 
consumers’ funds, future defla- 
tionary influences will. automati- 
eally nullify the present infla- 
tionary factors. Rationing,.in sub- 
stance, is a commendable curb on 
both inflation and speculation. 


“A cheap money policy without 
an inflationary tendency would be 
a phenomenon,” concludes the 
analysis. “Facing money and mar- 
ket management by controls of 
interest rates signifies a continu- 
ance of the Treasury’s policy of 
short-term borrowing. With ade- 
quate power granted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System over reserve 
requirements, the System can in- 


fluence and control expansion and 
contraction of credit. Since a re- 
duction in tax receipts may fol- 
low a reduction in government 
spending after the war, some fur- 
ther borrowing of new money, 
apart from refunding, by the 
Treasufy may be expected for 
several years. Refunding maturing 
high rate issues with low rate 
short-term issues implies a pur- 
poseful policy to reduce the inter- 
est cost on the debt and curtail 
the earnings of banks. Last year 
member banks received about 
30% of the interest payments on 
the national debt.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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$1 73,600,000 American Telephone & Telegraph 
Issue Bought and Sold Within 2 Hours 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. sold July 23 a new 
issue of $175,000,000 234% debentures, due on Aug. 1, 1980, to a 
nation-wide underwriting syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley & 


Co.; whose bid was 99.5599. 


On the basis of this price the interest 


cost to the company will be approximately 2.77% to maturity. 
The successful banking group, comprising 102 investment con- 


cerns throughout the country, re- > 


offered the bonds to the public at 
par, giving a straight yield to the 
investor of 2%.%. Reoffering of 
the issue by the bankers imme- 
diately following the award by 
the company was authorized by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Morgan Stanley & Co., on _be- 
half of the underwriting group, 
announced in the early afternoon 
of July 23 that the subscription 
books on the offering had been 
closed. 

The entire transaction, involv- 
ing the largest single issue of cor- 
porate securities ever sold at com- 
petitive bidding and one of the 
largést that ever went through the 
normal registratién proceedings 
with the SEC, took less than two 
hours from the time the bonds 
were.sold by-the company to the 
time the bankers announced they 
were sold to investors. 

The company received two syn- 
dicate bids for the issue. A group 
led jointly by the Mellon Securi- 
ties Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc., comprising 215 invest- 
ment firms, submitted a bid of 
98.919. 











Proceeds from the sale of the 
debentures, together with other 
funds of the company, will be 
used to retire on Oct. 1, next, at 
105% and accrued interest, the 
company’s .$175,000,000 25-year 
3%4% debentures, due on Oct. 1, 
1961. 


Earl J. Woodward to 
Manage Detmer Dept. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Earl J. Wood- 
ward will become associated with 
Howard F. Detmer & Co., 105 
South La Salle Street, in charge 
which the firm will open about 
Aug. 1. Mr. Woodward was for- 
merly with the Ranson-Davidson 
of the municipal department 


\Co., and Ballman & Main. 


Chas. Scheetz Co. Opens 
In New York City 


Chas. D. Scheetz & Co. has been 
formed, with offices at 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Chas. D. 
Scheetz was formerly in business 
‘for himself in Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Ohio Municipal Comment 


Thursday, July 26, 1945 


Ohio Brevities 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. has made arrangements with 
five banks for loans aggregating $5,000,000 and has asked its pre- 
ferred stockholders’ approval of the new term loan to replace its 
outstanding $5,000,000 of notes issued to three’ Cleveland banks in 
1942 under a Regulation V Loan agreement. The notes mature on 
or before Dec. 31, 1945. 

“It is possible,’ President Ben® 











By J. AUSTIN WHITE 
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Standard Stoker Co. The Ohio Municipal Market has been a rather dull affair this 
|month. Maybe too many people (including this writer) are thinking 
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cumstances 
that might be 
blamed. First, 
there was a 
plethora of 
corporate fi- 
nancing re- 
leased when 
the War Loan 
Drive closed. 
Naturally, 
this took the 
time and at- 
tention of 
many dealers 
and investors 
away from 
municipals. 
Second, it has 
been said that the market has been 
glutted with corporate offerings, 
at a time when insurance com- 
panies were overbought in Gov- 
ernments. The failure of some of 
these corporate issues to be taken 
well by the market has naturally 
caused some dampness to settle 
on the municipal market, espe- 
cially when bids are made for 
large blocks. 


Third, came the rumor that 
Stalin was taking, this time a 
“peace probe” rather than a mere 
“feeler,” for Japan to the meeting 
with Truman and Churchill. 
Moreover, the apparent ease with 
which we are able to wreak dam- 
age upon Japan would seem to 
give weight to the theory that 
Japan may be trying to effect 
peace negotiations. Thought about 
an early end of the war always 
revives all the talk about tax re- 
ductions: and a flood of new 
municipal issues. Such talk 
usually is accompanied by more 
cautigus buying of municipals. 


At the risk of being compared 
with Cato, who rose in the 
Roman Senate every day for 
‘twenty years to say “Carthage 
must be destroyed,” we reiter- 
ate that one would do well to 
consider the effect that the end 
of the war might. have upon the 


ce : 2. f 
Ohio Municipal 
a , 
Price Index 
Date— . d t t 
July 18, 1945__ 1.22% 1.42% 1.02% 


July 11 1.20 1.39 1.01 
July 5 1.20 1.39 1.01 
June 27 4.260. 1:38 -..1,01 
June 20 1.20 1.39 1.01 
May 16 1.19 --1.35 - .1.02 
Apr. 1.19 1.34 1.03 
Mar. ae. A 
Feb. 1.47 1.14 
1,17 
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L. Bird of Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc., has just compiled informa- 
tion about the tax collection 
history of many U. S. cities and 
it would be money well spent 
if every municipal investor pur- 
chased a copy of this recent 
study and took the time to con- 
sider the points which Mr. Bird 
has emphasized. 


Among these points emphasized 
is the great improvement in tax 
collections which the war has 
brought to many communities. 
Mr. Bird does not ask the ques- 
tion directly, but a thoughtful 
person can scarcely avoid won- 
dering what will be the future 
course of these tax collections in 
those single industry areas which 
have been flled with war produc- 
tion and war revenues. The study 
compares tax collections in 1939 
with those in more recent, war- 
time inflated years. 


Another point brought out by 
Mr. Bird, and deserving of far 
more emphasis by other author- 
ities as well as investors, is that 
one should consider, not so much 
the percentage of tax levies that 
is collected, but rather the stabil- 
ity or instability of such percent- 
ages collected over a period of 
years. Of course, moreover, this 
period of years should be long 
enough to include periods of de- 
pression as well as _ prosperity. 
The stability, or instability, of the 
economy of a community is not 
shown by tax collections for any 
one. year—nor for any two or 
three recent years—but rather by 
figures for a protracted period of 
years, preferably since 1932, or at 
least including the depression 
years of, 1932-34. 

Of course, ope should consider 
more than the ‘tax collection his- 
tory, in judging the soundness of 
a municipal credit, or even in 
judging the stability of the econ- 
omy of a community. Yet any 
contribution toward a more in- 
telligent appraisal of municipal 
credit. should be given support; 
for, unfortunately, municipal in- 
vestors, it seems, appear to be in 
need of all such contributions 
which are forthcoming. 


Despite the dullness of the 
market this month, prices ap- 
pear to be holding well to the 
high levels of recent months. 
Portsmouth sold $110,000 due 
1946-56 at a goqg’ premium for 
14s. St. Marys sold $150,000 
water revenue bonds due 1946- 
70 at 101.60 for 1%s. Ravenna 
Township School District in 
Portage County sold $75,000 due 
1946-65 at a small premium for 
14s. Cuyahoga Heights School 
District, an entirely industrial 
suburb of Cleveland, sold $450,- 
000 due 1947-65 at 101.68 for 
1%s (with the second bid 
101.67, also for 1%s). 


The outstanding sale of Ohios 
for the month was the award last 
Monday of $3,000,000 Cincinnati 
School District unlimited tax 
bonds due 1946-69, at a price of 
101.08 for 0.90s. This is the first 
sizable offering of a new issue 
of Cincinnati bonds in some time. 
On July 30th, Hamilton County 
will sell some $2,975,000 due 1946- 
69. These represent the first 
amounts of some $40,000,000 of 
Cincinnati city and school and 
Hamilton County bonds voted in 
November, 1944. No more of 
such authorized bonds are ex- 
pected to be sold until 1946. 


Moreover, it may very well 
be that none of the Cincinnati 
City bonds will be offered for 


public sale, since the invest- 
ments now held by various city 
funds are running off at the 
rate of about $2,500,000 a year. 





F. Hopkins told the preferred 
holders, “that during a_ period 
when war requirements are sub- 
stantially declining or termin- 
ating and resumption of peace- 
time production is increasing, the 
corporation may need more work- 
ing capital than at the present 
time. It is our conclusion that 
the maturing notes should be re- 
placed by a new term loan de- 
signed to extend over the expect- 
ed transition period and that addi- 
tional bank credit should be 
established to be availapie 1: 
needed during such period.” 


Mr. Hopkins’ letter states that 
an arrangement has been made 
with Cleveland Trust Co., Na- 
tional City Bank of Clevelad, 
Union Bank of Commerce and 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, and the New York Trust 
Co. of New York, for the loans 
at an interest rate of 2% per 
annum, and to mature in five 
semi-annual installments of 
$1,000,000. The banks will re- 
ceive no government guarantee 
on these notes, all of which are 
unsecured. 


The company has also arranged 
with these same banks for a stand- 
by credit agreement of $1,500,000, 
against which the company may 
borrow from time to time, the 
agreement to remain in effect five 
years. Interest on sums borrowed 
will be at the rate of 2% per 
annum and the commitment com- 
mission on unused credit to be at 
the rate of 4% of 1% per year. 


%* * x 


Only 13 cents separated first 
and second bids for a $450,000 
issue of 142% bonds of Cuyahoga 
Heights village. 

A Fahey, Clark & Co. group 
submitted the top bid of 101.683, 
eompared with the next highest 
bid of 101.670 by a group headed 
by Wm. J. Mericka & Co. Others 
in the Fahey, Clark account were 
Ball, Burge & Kraus of Cleveland, 
and Stranahan, Harris & Co. of 
Toledo, O. Bonds were reoffered 
at 0.60 to 1.35%. 

Others in the Mericka group 
were Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 

Fahey, Clark also sold $40,000 
of 1% sewer bonds of Stark 
County, maturing from 1947 to 
1956. 


* ok * 


Thomas J. Tobin of Cleveland 
Heights, comptroller of Erie Rail- 
road Co., has been elected second 
vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

* * * 


Ferro Enamel Corp., with prin- 
cipal offices in Cleveland, has 
filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission a statement 
covering the offering of 58,264 
common shares. The company 
said the purpose of the financing 
is to raise funds for the modern- 
izing and mechanizing of its 
Cleveland plant, for certain con- 
struction programs and other cor- 
porate purposes... a cai 
The company plans to offer 
these shares: to old stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for 
each four shares now held. 


Maynard H. Murch & Co. of 
Cleveland, heads the wunder- 
writing group which includes 
Curtiss, House & Co. Merrill, 
Turben & Co. and Prescott & 
Co. of Cleveland, and Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Throckmorton 
Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Prior to the war, the company 





Another substantial Ohio issue 
in prospect is the scheduled award 
on Aug. 13 of $1,625,000 Cuyahoga 
County refundings, due semi- 
annually from 1946-1950. 





was one of the largest makers of 
vitreous porcelain enamel in the 
world and numbered among its 
customers Frigidaire, General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Elec- 


‘tric Co., Kelvinator, Servel, Inc., 
| National Enamel & Stamping Co., 


Briggs Manufacturing Co., Mul- 
lins Manufacturing Corp. and 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. It 
has subsidiaries in Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina, Australia, England and 
Holland. 

As of last May 31, the company 
and its domestic subsidiaries had 
unfilled orders of about $10,500,- 
000 of which approximately $7,- 
000,000 were estimated to be for 
ultimate government or war use. 


a oo ca 


A Halsey, Stuart & Co. group, 
including Otis & Co. and First 
Cleveland Corp., bid 101.17 for 
3¥%s of Portland (Ore.) General 
Electric Co. first mortgage bonds, 
maturing in 1975. The tota) of- 
fering amounted to $34,000,000. 
The Halsey group reoffered the 
bonds at 102.41 to yield about 3%. 
The Halsey bid was about 45 cents 
more per bond than that of First 
Boston Corp. at 101.1259, also for 
3\%s. 

a tk * 

H. R. P. Lytle of Detroit, man- 

agement consultant, has succeeded 
(Continued on page 429) 


Cleveland Bond Club 
Holds Annual Fete 


New Governors Chosen 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—The Bond 
of Cleveland held its annual 
spring party and announced the 
election as. Governors of William 
H. Clark of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis; Eldridge S. Warner 
of Hayden, Miller & Co., and 
Byron R. Mitchell of C. F. Childs 
& Co. 

A. F. Reed, President of Union 
Savings & Trust Co. of Warren 
won the first leg of the new 
Scribner & Loehr Co. trophy in 
the golf tourney. Mr. Reed: had 
low net of 84-17-67. 

Winners of prizes in the blind 
handicap, in which scores ranged 
from 70 to 85, included: 

Don Ebright, State Treasurer, 
Hazen Arnold of Braun, Bosworth 
& Co., Toledo; William Koeth of 
Gunn, Carey & Co.; J. L. Quigley 
of Quigley & Co.; Norman V. Cole 
of Ledogar, Horner & Co., and 
Carl Bargman of Braun, Bos- 
worth Co. 


Lee Higgginson Branch 
Opens Under H. Wilson 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHronicie) 

CLEVELAND, OH1O—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp. has opened a branch 
office in the Union Commerce 
Building under the management 
of Hamilton Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
was formerly an officer of Field, 
Richards & Co. and prior therero 
was a partner in Smith, Barney 
& Co. and Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Keegan At Field Richards 
(Special to THe FInanciaL CHronicie) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Kevin J. 
Keegan has become associated. 
with Field, Richards & Co.; Union 
Commerce Building. Mr. Keegan 


formerly represented Wood, Stru- 
thers & Co. 








Ray Smith With Goshia 
(Special to Tue BINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
TOLEDO, OHIO—Ray A. Smith 
has joined the staff of Goshia & 
Co., Ohio Building. Mr. Smith in 
the past was with First State 
Corp. and Westheimer & Co. 
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The San Francisco Charter 


(Continued from page 402) 


methods of peaceful settlement of 
controversies. It re-establishes 
the World Court and creates trus- 
teeship for dependent countries. 
It provides for a limited action 
to prevent military aggression. It 
sets up machinery for promotion 
of social and economic welfare. 


The Weakness of the Charter 


There are many weaknesses in 
the Charter. There is no posi- 
tive Bill of Rights for nations 
and men, but only a mere sug- 
gestion that they should be pro- 
moted. The Charter does not re- 
cover the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter which were whittled 
away at Teheran and after Yalta. 
The political, moral and spiritual 
standards of conduct of nations and 
of men are thus insufficiently de- 
fined for the tests by which the 
conduct of nations can be judged 
by the Security Council. While 
the Security Council has the 
power to stop military aggres- 
sion among small nations yet this 
is not assured among the great 
military nations because of the 
veto power. The Charter fails to 
define aggression even in the ad- 
mirable terms settled by the So- 
viet Government for inclusion in 
its treaties of 11 years ago. And 
it does not even mention the new 
disintegrating forms of aggres- 
sion of one nation upon another 
through propaganda and fifth 
columns. The regional organiza- 
tion, the methods of review of 
outmoded treaties, and the lack 
of commitment to relative reduc- 
tion of armies and navies leave 
much to be desired. Most of these 
vital questions are referred to in 
terms of hope or permission, not 
in terms of positive undertakings 
or agreements. But these weak- 
nesses point the directions in 
which there should be amend- 
ment over the years to come. 


Powers of Our Delegate Should 
Be Defined 


From an American point of 
view, ratifying the Charter in- 
volves little commitment be- 
yond those that may be en- 
tered into by our representative 
on the Security Council. And 
somewhere along the line there 
must be a definition by the 
Congress of the powers of this 
delegate. While there need be 
little -worry about our repre- 
sentative using our miliary 
forces for minor police inci- 
dents, yet the Congress should 
never part with its powers to 
make war. It should be under- 
stood that the structure of our 
Government differs from those 
of the other principal powers. 
The British and French are Par- 
liamentary Governments where 
the executive is a committee of 
the legislative arm and con- 
stantly responsible to it. There- 
fore the authorized vote of their 
representative will be the view 
of the legislative arm. Russia 
is a totalitarian sovernment 
where the vote of their repre- 
sentative will be determined in 
Moscow. We alone have such a 
separation of the powers of gov- 
ernment. Ours is the only dele- 
gate on the Security Council 
who might commit his country 
to war without the consent of 
the legislative arm. His au- 
thorities should be defined so 
that the President or the dele- 
gate is in some way responsible 
to Congress befere the nation 
is committed to war. 


Peace Rests Upon Continued Col- 
laboration of Washington, 
London and Moscow 

The plain fact is that the mak- 
ing of political and economic 
peace settlements between the 
United Nations and with the 
‘enemy states and the preservation 
‘of lasting peace still rest upon the 
‘successful collaboration .of the 
‘three. centers of power—that is, 
Russia, Britain and the United 





States. And it will rest there for 
many years to come. The Charter 
will offer a forum for world opin- 
ion and advice to these respon- 
sible powers. The retreat from 
the Atlantic Charter, the ambi- 
tions and emotions of war, the 
omissions from the San Fran- 
cisco Charter emphasize _ that 
these three . great powers are 
really the trustees of world peace 
rather than the Charter itself. 
This collaboration will require 
much patience, it will require 
great firmness, it will take time 
and much good will to find last- 
ing solutions after the high emo- 
tions of war, of national ambi- 
tions, of differing national pur- 
poses. In any event, for 25 years 
after the victory over Japan, all 
of the nations of the world will 
be absorbed in restoring their in- 
ternal economy and in re-estab- 
lishing their standards of living. 
During this period the world 
should be able to work out the 
problems of lasting peace. 


The Road to Lasting Peace 


War emotions will cool in this 
period and it should be possible 
to re-establish the only basis 
upon which the world will have 
peace. That is, the relations be- 
tween nations and men must be 
founded upon positively agreed 
political, moral and _= spiritual 
rights. And there will be no 
peace unless these rights be ap- 
plied to those peoples who have 
been deprived of them or who 
have not yet attained them. This 
is more important today than 
ever before, for liberty and free- 
dom have shrunk in great areas 
as a result of this war. America 
cannot guarantee an unjust peace. 
Furthermore, peace can come 
only if we differentiate between 
the common people of the enemy 
nations and their criminal lead- 
ers, so that we do not transform 
stern justice to war criminals 
into general vengeance. The 
Germans, Japanese, Italians, Bul- 
garians and Hungarians must, 
sooner or later, govern them- 
selves. While they cannot again 
be trusted to bear arms, yet they 
must be allowed to restore their 
productivity in peaceful indus- 
try if they, and indeed the rest 
of the world, are to recover de- 
cent living and to have enduring 
peace. Our purpose must be to 
lead them into the paths of peace- 
ful contribution to civilization for 
our sakes as well as their own. 


The Tests 


In the preamble to the Charter 
the purpose of nations is stated: 
“To re-affirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large 
and small. To establish condi- 
tions under which justice and re- 
spect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be main- 
tained. To promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom. To practice 
tolerance.” 


This preamble is an expression 
of hope. It is not a_ binding 
agreement. The test of the war- 
settlements and indeed of the 
Charter itself will be whether 
these ideas are applied to all 
peoples. If the nations fail in 
these particulars we shall have 
explosions which no _ Security 
Council can control. But if the 
ideas of this preamble be followed 
in the political and economic set- 
tlements of the war, the wounds 
of war can be healed, liberty re- 
stored in the world. the Charter 
strengthened, and lasting peace 
can come to mankind. 


Kaub In St. Louis 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Ottmar Louis 
Kaub is' engaging in a securities 
business from offices at~ 5205 
Neosho. 








Substitute for Margin 


For the second time this year 


and after five months of threats, 


the Federal Reserve Board finally raised stock market margin re- 


quirements from 50 to 75%. 


And from where we sit it looks as if 


Mr. Eccles will insist on 100% cash purchases in his efforts to curb 


stock market speculation. 
Whether it will accomplish 
dubious. When the FRB upped ~* 


the intended purpose is highly 





margins from 40 to 50% in early 
February the stock market 
seemed to thrive on the treat- 
ment. Speculation, once it gathers 
momentum, is hard to stop—more 
especially so when there is a 
great plenty of cash. Many a 
broker expects even more specu- 
lative activity in low-priced stocks 
as the direct result of this latest 
margin increase. 


Our own answer to the prob- 
lem: high leverage shares are the 
perfect trading substitute. This is 
just another and safer way of 
trading on margins—the only dif- 
ference is that investors own the 
shares outright and let the in- 
vestment company provide the 
extra money to put to work for 
their common shares 

The extremely bullish investors 
can load up with these shares that 
will move from four to ten times 
faster than the market. The ex- 
tremely bearish can sell them 
short because they can be ex- 
pected to drop very sharply in 





Alleghany Corp., common 
American Superpower 

General Public Service _ 

General Shareholdings 

North American Investors______ __ 
Selected Industries, common 
Selected Industries, convertible___ 
Tricontinental, common ______ 
Tricontinental, wararnts __..___ 
EERE eee ay me «Can 
RS te a 
U. S. & International_________ 
Utility Equities -_.._______ 

Atlas Corp., warrants______ 


Present Market 
3 


any market recession. The uncer- 
tain can keep 75% of their funds 
in cash or governments, put 25% 
into these shares with the same 
chance for appreciation as if they 
were 100% invested in standard 
market issues. . 


We predict that as the investing 
public and dealers become more 
aware of the speculative poten- 
tialities of high leverage shares 
the demand in a rising market 
will exceed the supply and push 
prices up to a premium. The 
supply of low-pricd high leverage 
shares is very limited—only 41,- 
500,000 shares outstanding. Trad- 
ing volume for 1944 in these 
shares was less than 6,000,000 
shares with total dollar volume 
of about $26 million at current 
market prices. 


Here is a list of all the avail- 
able high leverage investment 
company shares and warrants to- 
gether with 1944 trading volume 
and the total average dollar vol- 
ume: 

$Volume at 
Current Mkt. 

$5,861,000 

#1,132,000 

340,000 
144,000 
48,000 
446,000 
1,273,000 
4,597,000 
119,000 
5,445,000 
4,950,000 
144,000 
115,000 
1,221,000 


1944 Volume 
4% 1,234,000 
1% 223,000 
97,000 
41,000 
3,972 
223,000 
76,000 
681,000 
68,000 
1,815,000 
300,000 
82,000 
34,000 
296,000 





‘Strauss Bros. Install 


Wire to Pacific Coast 


With the announcement of the 
iustallation of private wire service 
to Los Angeles, Cal., through its 
correspondent Pledger & Co., Inc. 
Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, New 
York City have now inaugurated 
a coast-to-coast wire service, with 
other private wire service to its 
own Chicago office, and to St. 
Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, Mo. 


This marks another step for- 
ward in the firm’s specialized 
service to dealers all over the 
country, which has been the back- 
ground for the expansion of its 
various trading and_ statistical 
facilities. 

Ever since the firm was found- 
ed in 1933 by Abraham and Rob- 
ert Strauss, who gained their 
financial training with the firm 
of Logan & Bryan, it has devoted 
itself to the furnishing of primary 
markets to dealers, together with 
statistical data and pertinent in- 
formation on unlisted securities. 
In keeping with the idea the firm 
in 1938 began issuance of the 
Strauss Bulletin, “Geared to the 
News,” by Frank Ginberg, who 
joined the firm in 1936. 


To expand its service to deal- 
ers in the Middle West in 1942, 
the firm opened an office in Chi- 
cago, in the Board of Trade Bldg., 
and installed wire service to St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Missouri. 
The present wire to Los Angeles 
adds another milestone in its more 
than twelve years of service to 
dealers. 





From “Notes and Comments” 
issued by Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Company, New York, N. Y. © 
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Whinls... 


Trade winds in the radio industry are blowing in all directions. 
Promises of miracles and magic ‘to come” will, without doubt, be 
fully realized in the not too distant future. 

But Hallicrafters future will involve no drastic break from their 
present and past. As the recognized world leader in the development 
and manufacture of short wave communications equipment, Halli- 
crafters have been building the foundations for this spectacular future 
ever since the days of crystal sets and home made coils wound on 
mailing tubes. 

Now, as firmly established in short wave communications as is 
Chicago in railroading, Hallicrafters move confidently ahead. Tug- 
boats in every harbour; aircraft, trains, trucks and taxis throughout 
the land; ranches, oilfields, construction jobs, lumbering operations— 
these are only a few of thesnumberless markets eagerly awaiting the 
release of Hallicrafters high frequency receivers and transmitters. 


COPYRIGHT 


hallicrafters rapio 


1945 THE HALLICRAFTERS CO, 


BUY A WAR 
BOND TODAY 


THE HALLICRAFTERS. CO., .WORLD’S..LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHORT WAVE RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 
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Earning Power of Insured Commercial Banks 


“Their mounting deposits, the adequacy of their 
capital, and the effect on their earnings, current and 
prospective, of rising costs and falling interest rates.” 


We have prepared this booklet in response to many inquiries 
on this subject. Copy available upon written request. 


M. A. SCHAPIRO & Co., INC. 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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This Week — 


Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
There are a surprising number of commercial banks in the United 


States which have passed the century mark in age. 


In New York 


City alone there are at least seven prominent institutions whose 
histories date back well over one hundred years. 


The oldest is Bank of New York, founded in 1784. 


It was the 


first bank to be started in New York City, and for fifteen years it 


was the only bank. Prominent in » 





the group of founders was Alex-'ing of an industrial corporation 


ander Hamilton, and for many 
years he was active in its affairs. 
It is now in its 161st year, and ac- 
cording to the record, it has paid 
dividends in each year since 1784. 
. Fifteen years later, Alexander 
Hamilton’s political enemy, Aaron 
Burr, was instrumental in organ- 
izing what has since become: the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
It was extremely difficult in those 
early days to start a new bank in 
the state of New York. Aaron 
Burr’s group, consequently, started 
in the guise of a water company, 
but through the astuteness of 
Burr a clause was incorporated in 
the charter which permitted the 
‘company to use its surplus in any 
way it saw fit, so long as it was 
legal. Thus the water company 
was enabled to put in operation 
a department of deposits and dis- 
counts for its customers. When, 
in 1842, the City of New York in- 
augurated its own water depart- 
ment and bought the properties of 
the Manhattan Company, banking 
became its only business. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
started as an industrial concern, 
doing a business of deposits and 
discounts on the side, as it were. 
It was chartered in 1824 as the 
New York Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, carrying on its dual 
functions until 1844, when the 
chemical business was liquidated. 
In the 1857 financial panic it was 
the only bank in New York to 
maintain specie payments, on 
which account it became dubbed 
“Old Bullion”. 

Manufacturers’ Trust, also, is a 
banking institution which traces 
its historical origin to the found- 
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cover a century ago. Its origin can 
be. said-to have started with the 
organization of the New York 
Manufacturing Company in 1812. 
Its family tree also includes the 
old Phenix Bank of New York 
which was founded in 1812.. 

National City Bank’s history 
dates back to the War of 1812, 
fer, as the City Bank of New 
York,’ it opened its doors . for 
business but a few days before 
the outbreak of war. It was an 
important factor in the financing 
of the war costs. 

Guaranty Trust Co. also has an 
ancient and honorable history. 
Although the New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Company was not 
organized until 1864, in 1929 it 
merged with the National Bank of 
Commerce, which was founded in 
1839. Thus Guaranty’s roots go 
Bock 106 years. 

Irving Trust Company is another 
institution which indirectly can 
claim to a history in excess of 
100 years. Though established in 
1851 and named after the popular 
American author, Washington 
Irving, it later merged with the 
American Exchange Bank which 
was organized in 1838. 


Boston is another American city 
which can claim some century-old 
commercial banking institutions. 
The oldest is First National Bank, 
which was founded as the Mass- 
achusetts Bank in the same year 
that Alexander Hamilton’s group 
founded the Bank of New York in 
New York City, viz. 1784. It be- 
came a national bank in 1864. 

Merchants National Bank is 
now in its 114th year, having been 
established in March 1831. It too, 
became a national bank in 1864 
under the National Banking Act 
of that year. 

National Shawmut Bank was 
originally incorporated as the 
Warren Bank in 1836, but changed 
its name to the Shawmut Bank 
the next year, and became nation- 


‘alized in 1864. Another Boston 


benk well beyond the century 
mark is Second National Bank, 
founded in 1832. 


Philadelphia’s oldest commercial 
banking institution appears to be 
the Philadelphia National Bank, 
which was organized in 1803 as 
the Philadelphia Bank. In com- 
mon with many other state and 
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SEG Requires Reports on “Cuthacks” 


Issues Order Providing for Disclosure of Current Data on Dollar Volume 
Listed Companies Must Report Quarterly to Com- 
mission on Cancellation of War Contracts, When the Contracts Are 20% 
or More of Total Sales of Previous Fiscal Year. 
Controllers Institute. Criticises the Rulings. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission on July 23, issued an 
order directing companies with securities listed on security exchanges 
to disclose data on changes in.® 


of War Business. 


Have Prompt Advice. 


their war business. 

Two other. orders were also, is- 
sued regarding the filing of these 
reports. Under one of these (Rule 
X-13A-6). the concern is to notify 
the SEC of the cancellation of any 
war. eontract, if the terminated 
portion of the contract amounts to 
at least 20% of its total sales for 


-the previous fiscal year. The sec- 


ond of. these orders (Rule X-13A- 
6A) directs -the filing of a quar- 
terly report on unfilled war or- 
ders and. the dollar. amount of 
sales -of such business was 25% 
or more of total sales in the last 
fiscal. year. 

The report covering cancella- 
tion of war contracts is required 
to be mailed to the SEC “before 
the close of the day following re- 
ceipt of effective notice of the 
termination.” It will be placed, 
however, in the Commission’s 
public files, unless, in the opinion 
of the procurement agency in- 
volved publication would “con- 
travene the Code of War-Time 
Practices or the security regula- 
tions of the individual agéngy.”’ 

The new rules, says the SEC, 
were under consideration since 
the spring of 1944, and their adop- 
tion is now made because of the 
new situation created by V-E Day. 
The Commission states that it has 
consulted other Government agen- 
cies as well as trade associations, 
individual industrial concerns and 
investment houses. 

“Comments on the proposed 
rules have been received from a 
wide variety of sources,” the SEC 
states. “Somewhat more than two- 
thirds in number of the comments 
received were in favor of the pro- 
posed rule.” 

“We think it apparent,” the 
Commission says, “that the proc- 
ess of reconversion to production 





local banks it too became nation- 
alized after the passage of the 
National Banking Act of 1864. 
The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities was incorporated in 
Pennsylvania in 1812, and _ its 
trust business was started in 1836. 
Tradesman’s National Bank & 
Trust Company was originally in- 
corporated in 1846, and thus is 
very close to the century mark. 
This list by no means pretends 
to be complete. It does serve to 
point to the fact that commercial 
banking in America is one of the 
oldest types of business organiza- 
tion.: Generally speaking, it, to- 
gether with fire insurance, are 
almost in a class by themselves in 
this respect. Other commercial] 
banks than those mentioned above 
have histories of 100 years and 
more, and they too will be found 
mostly in the eastern section of 
the United States. The further 
west one explores the subject, the 
younger, in general, is the average 
age. Some of the Californian 
banks have their roots in Cali- 
fornia’s gold rush days of nearlv 
a century ago; but none has yet 
reached the age of 100 years. 


Holds Investors Should 








and sale of civilian products is of 
very material importance to in- 
vestors: It follows, we think, that 
inyestors.interested in a particular 
company, ought to be appraised, 
as quickly as possible, of signifi- 
cant changes in the amount of war 
and non-war business. It appears 
further that cutbacks and termi- 
nations are not necessarily spread 
evenly over the members of a par- 
ticular. industry and that it is 
usually. not possible to determine 
from public announcements the 
extent to which major cutbacks 
and terminations will affect the 
business and operations of an in- 
dividual company, particularly if 
the company in question is a sub- 
contractor or supplier rather than 
a prime contractor. 

“It is also apparent that decline 
in war business may affect differ- 
ent companies in different ways 
and may or may not affect future 
net earnings in a given case. Such 
matters, of course, involve the ex- 
ercise of investment judgment in 
the light of all available informa- 
tion as to the general operations 
of the company, its plans and 
prospects for the future and many 
other factors. However, substan- 
tial declines in war business and 
abrupt terminations of major war 
contracts do make imminent the 
important problems of reconver- 
sion and we believe the investor 
should have prompt advice as to 
the extent to which such problems 
are at hand for the companies in 
which he is interested. We have, 
therefore, determined to require 
companies to make the two types 
of reports.” 

According to the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, the new SEC 
requirements will be “misleading 
to investors, rather than helpful 
and protective.” “Controllers, as 
a group,” says the Institute, “did 
their best to dissuade the Com- 
mission from adopting the rules, 
principally on the ground that the 
information which the Commis- 
sion will assemble under them 
will not be of great value, and 
may easily be harmful to inves- 
tors. It also was pointed out that 
the preparation of these reports 
will be costly and a heavy burden 
on industry, and will involve the 
writing of many complex rules, 
and later their interpretation, to- 
gether with the making of many 
decisions as to their application 
to individual companies.” 


Bayly Registration Revoked 

The _broker-dealer registration 
of R. D. Bayly & Co., 727 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. has been revoked by the 
Securities. and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the firm has been ex- 
pelled from membership in the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. The Commission 
found that the firm had violated 
anti-fraud provisions of the Se-- 
curities Exchange Act in a cam- 
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paign undertaken in 1943 by Roy 
D. Bayly to acquire control of the 
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Commercial Discount Co., an auto- 
mobile financing company in Los 
Angeles, then controlled by his 
brother, Harold Bayly. 

The Commission emphasized 
that Donald D. Foss, Mr. Bayly’s 
partner, who has been on active 
duty with the Navy since Decem- 
ber, 1942, was not implicated in 
the unlawful activities. 


Pettit, Bausman & Co. 
Formation Announced - 


Karl D. Pettit announces the 
formation of Pettit, Bausman & 
Co., 20 Exchange Place, New 
York, engineers and economic 
consultants to specialize in the 
preparation of reports and eco- 
nomic studies. Other. members 
are R. Fenby Bausman, Alfred C, 
Boni and Donald H. Gardener. 
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OUR 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT : 


Marketing of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s $175,- 
000,000 of new 234% debentures 
this week made a bit of financial 
history in more ways than one. 
It was not only the biggest single 
corporate issue ever brought to 
market under the auspices of 
competitive bidding but, what 
was more important, it passed 
from the issuer to the investor in 
a remarkably short space of time. 

Searcely two fulJ hours had 
expired from the opening of 
bids, before noon, until the an- 
nouncement by the syndicate 
managers that subscriptions had 
been closed. The actual offering 
time, that is from the opening 
of the books to the public until 
the deal was completed, ab- 
sorbed barely an hour. 

The response here was in con- 
trast with that encountered by 
some recent undertakings. The 
consensus seemed to be that the 
investor got a “break” for a 
change. In support of this idea 
people in market circles were in- 
clined to point to the remarks 
of the treasurer of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph who ex- 
pressed disappointment with the 
bids received and said that the 
company was a bit reluctant to let 
the issue go at a price under par. 

Bankers handiing the deal 

realized an unusually slim 
spread, averaging about $4.40 a 
$1,000, having paid 99.5599 to 
the company and reoffered at 
par. The opposing syndicate 
offered to pay the issuer 98.919 
and, according to report, in- 
tended to fix par as the reoffer- 
ing price. 
All in Tegether 


As expected the bidding for the 
big A. T. & T. issue was severely 
restricted because of the size of 
the operation. Two banking syn- 
dicates were in the field but it 
was noted that the composition 
of these two groups just about 
embraced the bulk of the coun- 
try’s underwriting strength. 


The successful syndicate 
headed by Morgan Stanley & 
Co. had a total of 102 invest- 
ment firms on its roster. 

And the competing group, 
headed by Mellon Securities 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., beasted an aggregation of 
‘some 215 investment organiza- 
tions. 


The underwriting industry knew 
it was facing a record-making 
task and prepared itself accord- 
ingly, and evidently the Securities 
and Exchange Commission was 
satisfied with the procedure since 
it permitted the issue to be mar- 
keted immediately, instead of in- 
voking the 48-hour delay. 


Three Big Stock Issues 
Three large industrial offerings 
helped to swell the week’s total of 
new offerings. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co.’s unsubscribed preferred stock 
in the total of 381,940 shares car- 
rying a 3.6% dividend rate, were 
placed on the market Tuesday 
and encountered brisk response. 
Yesterday the public had the 
opportunity of subscribing for 
200,009 shares of new preferred 
stock, cumulative, series A, of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana. 
i “This stock, carrying a 354% div- 
idend rate, was sold to bankers 
who proceeded with reoffering 
upon approval of necessary 
amendments to the company’s 
articles of incorporation, voted 
favorably upon on Tuesday. 





Bank’s Stock Offered 


With common stockholders hav- 
ing exercised their rights to pur- 


chese some 311,000 shares, or 
75.4% of the 412,500 shares of 
new common of Manufacturers 


Trust Co. of N. Y., at $58 a share, 
bankers who had a standby agree- 
ment to underwrite any unsub- 
scribed shares, put the balance on 
sale yesterday. 

This gave the public the ap- 
portunity of picking up some 
101,500 shares of the issue which 
is being sold to provide funds 
for the retirement of the bank’s 








preferred stock and for addi- 

tional. capital. 

Meanwhile it was indicated that 
stockholders of Pan American 
Airways have subscribed for al- 
most 95% of the 2,043,000 units of 
stock and purchase warrants of- 
fered by the company, thus ob- 
viating the likelihood of any 
publie offering. 


Recent Issues Moving 
Bond men report an improved 
‘tuation prevailing in some of 
those issues which were brought 
out recently and which proved a 
trifle slow in moving. 





Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road’s Series G bonds were re- 
ported to be attracting noticeably 
more interest and the same was 
true in the case of the Texas & 
Pacific’s recently marketed new 
issue. 


Wellington & Co. to Admit 


Wellington & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Herbert G. Wellington 
Jr., a member of the Exchange, to 


partnership as of Aug. 1. 





Philipson Go. to Have 
Three New Members 


UTICA, N. Y.—-Max Philipson, 
Benjamin Philipson and Ruth C. 
Philipson will become members 
of Philipson & Co., 219 Genesee 
Street, joining Meyer Philipson, 
formerly sole proprietor of the 
firm. Both Max Philipson and 
Benjamin. Philipson have been 
associated with the firm for many 
years, the latter recently having 


been on war duty. 








One of the fastest deals in 


recent months went through 


yesterday when a banking group 
marketed 34,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, priced at $103.75 
a share and 200,000 shares of 
common stock of the Jacob 
Ruppert Brewing Co., the latter 
issue priced at $18.25 a share. 































How will you answer 
_ THESE QUESTIONS 7... 


EXACTLY HOW would you or your partner answer 
these realistic questions today, if you had to: 


1. Who will receive your partner’s interest in the bus- 
iness when he dies, and how will this affect you? 


, P : 8 
2. Will your heirs receive full value for your in- 
terest in the business when you die? 


Some day — perhaps when least expected — these 
qrestions will demand an immediate answer. 


Today you can answer them in a safe, orderly and 
businesslike way, through a partnership agreement 
drawn by a competent attorney and made effective 


by adequate life insurance. 


An experienced Massachusetts Mutual representative 
will gladly give you helpful information regarding 


Partnership Life Insurance. 


One of the soundest decisions that business partners can make 
is the decision to insure the most valuable and most perishable 
asset of their organization — the brainpower that makes 


profits possible. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Training New Salesmen 


If the securities business is to grow in the future, new blood 
must be brought into the industry. Experience has proven 
additions to the sales organization present one of the most difficult 
problems in the securities business today. 


On occasions we have been asked the question of what we be- 
lieve to be the best way of training salesmen. The following are 
some of our own conclusions regarding this matter. 


First, select your men with care. Make as certain as possible 
that the candidates you select for additions to your sales organiza- 
tion are as well fitted by past experience and background as you 
can find. In this respect we would insist upon scholastic and busi- 
ness training that would serve as a foundation for the investment 
business. Seriousness of purpose and a desire to make a career out 
of the securities business should also be apparent in the applicant’s 
attitude toward his prospeetive job. He should be above the average 
in ambition. Personality and likability are also helpful qualifica- 
tions. Needless to say sound character is a basic qualification. As 
men are released from the armed services many worthwhile candi- 
dates for such positions will be available. Army training which com- 
bines a background of clear thinking and decisive action, is certainly 
a sound foundation upon which an intelligent man can build a career 
in the invest.aent security business. Here is a vast reservoir of man- 
power that will soon be available to investment firms that are now 
faced with such manpower problems. 


‘Second, after you have selected your men with as much care as 
possible, allocate sufficient time and a competent instructor to the 
job of training them properly and well. Such a program is expensive 
but it is the most profitable in the long run. If good men are hired 
give them good training. Putting men on a sales force with inade- 
quate training, and sending them out to make calls on a list of pros- 
pects may be the quickest way to build some sort of a sales organiza- 
tion—but it won’t be the bestwway. A few above average men will 
Stumble along and somehow make successful salesmen out of them- 

el ‘such a plan is going to mean constant turnover and con- 

hiring and firing, that in the long run will be more expensive 

a good training program. 

Such a course of training should include instruction in basic 
economics—how business is financed—why we have an investment 
business (its economic justification)—operations of our markets— 
interest rates and government fiscal policies and how they are re- 
lated—the meaning of balance sheets and income accounts—the im- 
portance of management in enterprise—why the prices of securities 
advance and decline—sinking funds—excess profits taxes and other 
taxes—capital setups of various types of companies and other related 
subjects of this nature, which are all a part of the knowledge required 
by a competent securities salesman. You may say this a pretty big 
order and it is. But such a course cannot be completed in a few 
weeks—it should be stretched out over a period of months and if 
necessary the time given to this foundation work could be held over 
until the evening hours. Any man who has an opportunity to obtain 
such an education should be glad to attend night classes if it were 
necessary—otherwise he shouldn’t be hired in the first place. 


Then a practical course in selling securities should be given to 
the new men by someone who not only knows how to do it BUT CAN 
ALSO EXPLAIN IT IN TERMS THAT CAN BE UNDERSTOOD AND 
CARRIED OUT IN PRACTICE. The approach—how to make a con- 
tact—how to build confidence—how to get the investor’s viewpoint— 
how to qualify a lead—follow up on calls—plan a day’s work—how to 
explain the highlights of an attractive offering—the right way to 
use the telephone—and how to close. 


As the new men gradually find themselves and begin to gain 
confidence, individual guidance is necessary. The period of training, 
i Our opinion, should be intensive for the first several months. The 
first year is the foundation period and continued training should be 
conducted even after sales begin to accumulate and confidence is 
beginning to be shown by the men themselves. There are different 
theories as to the best method of compensating salesmen during such 
a period of development—it is our belief that a straight salary dur- 
ing the first few months is advisable. When the men begin to produce 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


BOETTCHER AND COMPANY 
KEBBON, McCORMICK & CO. 


BAUM, BERNHEIMER COMPANY 
BURKE & MACDONALD 


July 17, 1945 








This announcement is not an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


50,000 Shares 


~ Cook Paint and Vamish Company 


$3 Prior Preference Stock, Series A 
(Par Value $60 Per Share) 


Subject, with respect to 35,000 shares, to the Company’s Exchange and 


Subscription Offer to holders of its presently outstanding 
Series A Preferred Stock 


Price $65 per Share 


j 
| 
plus accrued dividend from June 1, 1945 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned 
as ure registered dealers in securities in this State. 


STERN BROTHERS & CO. 


BOSWORTH, CHANUTE, LOUGHRIDGE & COMPANY 
THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY OF LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


PRESCOTT, WRIGHT, SNIDER COMPANY 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
(Incérporated) 


WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 


BEECROFT, COLE AND COMPANY 

















V-J Day—Its Probable Effect on 
dy Business and Security Prices 


(Continued from page 403) 


der way, the unemployed woula 
be absorbed more readily by 
peace-time industry; and with the 
general consciousness of people 
that the end could happen at al- 
most any time, if stock prices 
were not too high above present 
levels the market probably would 
not sell off. 


A much longer war—say two 
years—would mean that industry 
would continue to supply the 
sinews of war; there would not be 
the same degree of tax relief; re- 
conversion might have caught up 
with cancellations of war con- 
tracts, corporations engaged in 
war work would have built up 
surpluses, and the effect of the 
news would thus be cushioned: A 
longer war might possibly have 
made inroads on the pent-up 
civilian demand, which would 
have reduced the backlogs accru- 
ing during the war period. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
Early Peace 


With the end of the Japanese 
war coming suddenly and soon, 
after the initial shock the realiza- 
tion that complete cessation of 
hostilities is helpful to industry 
would soon show that peace is 
essentially and basically bullish. 

Early peace with Japan would 
mean immediate-steps for lower 
taxes; for release of materials for 
peacetime uses; the transfer of 
labor to former channels quickly. 
It would facilitate reconversion. 
now being retarded in the uncer- 
tain period between V-E Day and 
V-J Day. : 

While sudden peace—surrender 
or negotiated — would probably 
mean apprehension over a possible 
degree of temporary chaos, it 
would be evident that peace 
would enable industry to effect 
actual reconversion much more 
quickly. Hence, fundamentally, 
peace with Japan should be con- 
strued as bullish for the long 
term. 

1. Once we have conquered Ja- 
pan, taxes—including the weighty 
excess profits tax—will undoubt- 
edly be lowered, and perhaps 
eliminated altogether. 

2. The road will be cleared for 
full-time peacetime production. 

3. Much of the inconvenience 





caused by the many Government 
controls will be eliminated. ; 

4. Pressure on the OPA to bring 
prices more in line with costs. and 
reasonable profits will undoubt- 
edly be sufficient to force higher 
prices unless such relief has al- 
ready been obtained. 

5. During the period of recon- 
version most companies will have 
the benefit of carry-back taxes to 
be reflected in earnings, even 
though operating income may de- 
cline. 

6. An early termination of the 
Japanese war will permit indus- 
try rapidly to go along the road 
of producing to meet the huge 
pent-up demand that exists for 
most manufactured articles—a de- 
mand supported financially by the 
vast amount of savings and money 
in the hands of the public, readily 
available to purchase consumer’s 
goods, both durable and soft 
goods. 

The prospect of the war’s end- 
ing suddenly or soon would mean, 
of course, that industry would at 
once meet the complete recon- 
version problem. 

The war industries would have 
lower volume and the peace in- 
dustries would be rapidly ex- 
panded. 


Peace in Six to Nine Months 


If the war with Japan should 
be protracted and not end for six 
to nine months, by then recon- 
version should have made steady 
strides while at the same time war 
contract cutbacks and cancella- 
tions should be having less and 
less disruptive effects. 

Moreover, the shorter term 
should no doubt mean that tax re- 
ductions would be made effective 
correspondingly earlier. 

On the other hand increasing 
unemployment is likely to present 
a serious problem. 

Discharged veterans in increas- 
ing numbers will be seeking to re- 
establish themselves either by re- 
turning to their old jobs or to the 
soil; and. furthermore, many of 
them will attempt to take advan- 
tage of the privileges granted to 
them by the Government in the 
law commonly known as the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights,” under which they 
can acquire small businesses or 
farms. 


Another factor in the labor 





business a drawing account against earned commissions is the most 
successful way to encourage good results and increase production. 
There are other ways to build a sales organization—some may 








think this is the long way and the hard way—but in our experience 
we have never heard of a better way or a more sure road to success. 
The right men to start with—good training—cooperation after they 
vet started—IT MEANS A MORE LOYAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
TONG RUN AND ONE THAT KNOWS WHAT IT IS DOING. 














THAT’S IMPORTANT, TOO! 





market will undoubtedly be the 
large number of war workers who, 
emerging from defense plants, will 
compete with returning veterans. 


Peace in Two Years 


The long-term outlook is, of 
course, far more favorable in so 
far as economic and business con- 
ditions in this country are con- 
cerned. Some reduction in the 


| volume of deferred demand un- 


doubtedly will have been made, 
but reconversion should be vir- 
tually completed and. business 
should be approaching normal, 


Tax Reduction 


Some companies which are now 
paying heavy per share excess 
profits taxes would benefit con-: 
siderably; present prices of their 
stocks have not discounted pre- 
tax income. The post-war read- 
justment period would witness a 
sortof tug of war .bétween excess 


\profits taxes savings and reduction 
; in 


volume of business. Many 
companies can stand shrinkage of 
half to two-tnirds their pre-tax 
income befoére they suffer any re- 
duction in net income. Some com- 
panies, with lower volume but no 
excess profits taxes, will probably 
earn more per share than they 
did with higher volume and heavy. 
taxes. Many companies during 
the war have reduced debt and 
ploughed large amounts of dollars 
into property—equal in some cases’ 
to more than common stock mar- 
ket price. 


The Government wants to see 
big business volume and taxable 
income in order to meet the budget 
for peacetime operations and to 
support the national debt, now 
about $270 billions. 


MARKET EFFECTS 


A market reaction such as that 
seen on July 17 and 18, when the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Aver- 
age fell about 4 poimts, goes 
toward discounting peace before 
the actual news occurs, because 
of prevailing peace consciousness, 
intensified by items in the daily 
news such as overtures to Stalin. 
However, the market’s resiliency 
is evidenced by today’s reversal of 
the decline, the Dow-Jones Aver- 
age being up 1.12 or about a re- 
covery of 25%. 

Put concisely, the effect of the 
news that can be expected upon 
— stock market would appear to 

e: 
Early Peace 


If a sudden end: if the market 
is in an up-trend, probably a tem- 
porary reversal; if it is in a down- 
trend, the effect likely would be 
the reverse. 

Peace in Six to Nine Months 


If at the end of this year or by 
early spring, the chances are that 
the effect of news would be cush- 
ioned; if stock prices were not al- 
ready high, the market probably 
would advance. 

Peace in Two Years 


Long war: with reconversion 
caught up, and some peacetime 
production already showing in- 
creasing volume, the chances are 
that the market, if not substan- 


tially higher than now, would 
witness continuation of present 
prices. 
Nota Bene 

The reader should note the 
above is an expression of our 
opinions as we see the situation 
under present conditions, and, of 
course, developments must be 
taken into consideration to the 
extent of the progress that is made 
in reconversion, the lifting of Gov- 
ernment controls, tax relief, broad- 
ening of OPA profit margins, etc. 





[Reprinted from the July 19, 
1945. issue of “Investment Tim- 
ing,” published by the Economics 
andInvestment Department of the 
Mationc! Securities e~A Research 
Corp., New York, N. Y.] 
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Esso research develops 


A SAFETY HIGH OCTAN 


AVIATION FUEL... 


Now being tested by leading 1 If hurled suddenly into space, as shown, a single gallon of aviation gasoline 
aircraft engine manufactu rers cas-and-air vapor, ready to flash into fire at the slightest spark. But do the same under 


With much of the laboratory ground work 

s done — including engine tests in the Esso Labo- 
ratories at Bayway, N. J.—the new Safety high octane 
fuel is now being tested by aviation engine manufac- 
turers for application to post-war aircraft. Packing all 
the power of regular 100 octane gasoline, but so resistant 
to chance ignition you can douse a lighted cigarette in 
it— Safety high octane fuel promises to extend still fur- 
ther the splendid safety records of commercial aviation. 


almost instantly forms a “pocket” of more than 700 cubic feet of inflammable 
normal conditions with this new Safety high octane fuel and you get NO inflammable 


vapor! In fact, a lighted match can be dropped into this new Safety high octane fuel, 
and the match simply goes out! 








A DEVELOPMENT OF CONTINUOUS PETROLEUM 
RESEARCH AT ESSO LABORATORIES 


Recently demonstrated at a Press conference in New York City 


Back in 1930, Esso Laboratories began experiments leading to the 
first production of a Safety high octane aviation fuel. 

Because of certain combat requirements, the fuel has not been 
found practical for today’s military planes, although the Army and 
Navy conducted extensive tests with it in the early 1930's. 

The Navy, however, has made use of this Safety fuel ta test fuel 
systems on aircraft carriers under construction or repair, to mini- 
mize danger of flash fires from the sparks of a welder’s torch or 
from: static electricity, 

But the real story of Safety high octane fuel must wait till after 
the war. Then — with proper engines ready for its use, and with 
plants.and processes now engaged in war work made available to 
quantity production of Safety fuel — Safety fuel may prove an 
important step toward still safer travel in the air. 





Full-scale commercial production of this 
a arate, Tetsiioen tngothacas oabgedesr ta ose . ESSO LABORATORIES 


ufacture are now wholly required for war-time produc- where constant research produces high quality petroleum products for 
tion of synthetic rubber and 100 octane gasoline. But 
when the petroleum industry can turn from its war job STANDARD OIL COMPANY (N. J.) 
and use facilities now needed to make 100 octane for AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

our fighting planes, an adequate supply of this Safety 
high octane fuel from the industry can be assured for a | 

; 5, Standard Oil Company (N, 

those operations where it can contribute to safety. be caren oe a ia 
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Mutual Funds 


Nebraska Scores A First 


By enacting two new laws to allow trustees and life insurance 


companies to purchase 


investment company shares, the State of 


Nebraska has taken the lead in what we believe is only the begin- 
ning of a trend. The Nebraska law relating to trustees allows an 
executor, guardian or an administrator to invest up to 20% of the 
assets under his control in “stocks or other securities of management- 


type investment companies quali- © 


fied under the Federal Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. ... 
and which are authorized for sale | 
by the Bureau of Securities of 
the Department of Banking.” 

The new insurance law permits 
insurance companies to invest up 
te 5% of their assets “in shares, 
interest: or participation certifi- 
cates in any management-type of 
investment trust, corporate or 
otherwise, which has been in 
existence for a period of at least 
10 years; provided, that the assets 
of such,;investment trust shall not 
be less than $10,000,000 at the 
date of purchase.” 

Investment company sponsors 
were quick to publicize this 
good.news. Last week brought 
bulletins from Lord, Abbett, 
Selected Investments Co. and 
Distributors Group, comment- 
ing on this action by Nebraska. 


Put Your Money to Work 

A new booklet designed for in- 
dividuals who “now own substan- 
tial surplus funds for the first 
time in their lives’ comes to hand 
this week from Distributors 
Group. It carries the title, “Put 
Your Money to Work,” and the 
sub-title, “The ABC of Invest- 
ing.” 

While it is written in simple 
la e for “new” investors, this 
booklet will make a strong appeal 
to anyone with $5,000 or $10,000 
now lying idle in the bank. It 
tells in simple language why you 
should put your money to work 
and how you should go about 
doing it. 
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National Income and Stock Prices 











Keystone Corp. presents an- 
other of those excellent charts 
which we have come to expect in 
Keynotes. This time the chart 
compares the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Stock Average with our na- 
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Prospectus on Request 
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tional income in the years from 
1928 up to the present. Whereas 
stock prices were high in relation 
to national income in the early 
years covered by the chart, the 
situation has now been completely 
reversed. 

Keynotes comments on this re- 
lationship as follows: “The level 
of national income is significant 
marketwise because it determines 
the general level of business ac- 
tivity and corporate earnings. It 
is also the source of new money 
seeking investment employment. 
The above chart indicates that the 
stock market has lagged behind 
the increase in national income 
during the past four years.” 


Future Investment Policy 

In a recent publication, Lord, 
Abbett makes an important state- 
ment on future investment policy 
covering the three funds under its 
sponsorship. 

American Business Shares 
which now has assets of approxi- 
mately $33,000,000, will follow “a 
policy of full investment in in- 
come-producing securities,” with 
investments diversified at all 
times among equities and bonds. 
Common and preferred stocks 
“are held to a maximum of 85% 
of the portfolio and a minimum of 
50% thereof; bonds are held to a 
maximum of 50% and a minimum 
of 15%.” 

Affiliated Fund, with current 
assets of approximately $28,000,- 
000, of which $10,000,000 repre- 
sents senior capital, will maintain 
a fully invested position in com- 


-mon stocks but the leverage fac- 
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tor will be reduced as the market 
advances. With the Dow-Jones 
Average at 175 the maximum 
percentage of leverage will be 
3344% and will be reduced grad- 
ually to 10% with the Dow-Jones 
Average at 275. Should the 


-| Average reach 300, all leverage 


will be eliminated. A reverse 
policy will be followed in declin- 
ing markets. 

Union Trusteed Funds, with 
total assets of more than $8,000,- 
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000 in the five separate funds in! sales after repurchases amounted 


this group, will maintain a fully 
invested policy in each of the in- 
dividual funds. “In the case of 
Union,” writes Lord, Abbett, “the 
responsibility is left with the 
dealer to shift his clients’ funds 
from one class to another as eco- 
nomic conditions change, or as 
the individual circumstances of 
the investor require.” 


Steel Stocks 

Hugh W. Long & Co. has pub- 
lished an unusual type of memo- 
randum on the Steel Industry. 
The memo looks like a proof of a 
feature article for a newspaper 
financial page and is entitled 
“Electric Power Executives Are 
Bullish on Post-War Outlook for 
Steel Industry.” The _ article 
which follows elaborates on this 
title and is based on a 67-page 
report by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

“You can obtain a diversified, 
supervised steel investment,” 
writes the sponsor, “through the 
Steel Industry Series of New 
York Stocks, Inc. 


V-J Day Analyzed 

National Securities & Research 
Corp., in the current issue of its 
weekly Investment Timing serv- 
ice, analyzes V-J Day— its prob- 
able effect on business and se- 
curity prices... The subject is 
approached on the basis of three 
possible developments: (a) early 
peace, (b) peace in 6-9 months, 
(c) peace in two years. With re- 
spect to all three, the conclusion 
reached is that over the longer 
term the result will be bullish. 

The intermediate trend of stock 
prices as seen by this service is 
“in a downward direction. 
present raily should carry some- 
what further, but after the initial 
rebound a test of the recent lows 
would appear probable. If the 
lows do not hold, we would ex- 
pect only a moderate extension 
of the decline. The long-term 
outlook is for substantially higher 
prices.” 


First Half Sales 


Distributors Group has _ sent 
out a letter showing sales of Group 
Securities, Inc., for the first half 
of 1945 in comparison with the 
sales reported by the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies for all 70 open-end mem- 
ber funds during this period. The 
tabulation is divided between 52 
general portfolio funds and 18 
bond and specialty funds. Total 
sales for all categories amounted 
to $136,229,000, of which Group 
securiues accounted for $26,2v0,- 
000, or approximately 20%. Net 


The | -~" 





to $79,179,000 for all funds and 
$18,771,000 for Group Securities, 
Inc., or 24% of the total. 


Investment Company Reports 


General Investors Trust—Net 
assets on June 30, 1945, amounted 
to $2,222,170, equivalent to $6.12 
per share. Net unrealized profits 
as of the close of business on that 
date were $418,474. 

Selected American Shares— 
Asset value increased 15.4% in 
the first six months of 1945. The 
semi-annual report will show as- 
set value of $12,875,477, compared 
with $10,863;492 on Dec. 31, 1944. 
Per share asset value rose from 
$10.53 to $12.15 in the half-year. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust— 
Net assets on June 30, 1945, to- 
taled $184,483,536 of which $44,- 
501,350 represented unrealized 
appreciation of portfolio securi- 
ties. 

Broad Street Investing Corp.— 
Net assets totaled $7,399,273 on 
June 30, 1945, equivalent to 
$34.07 per share. Unrealized ap- 
preciation on the portfolio securi- 
ties as of this date amounted to 
$1,933,340. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Calvin Bullock—July issue of 
Perspective containing a discus- 
sion of corporate taxes. ... 
Vance, Sanders—July issue of 
The Boston Letter, featuring 
“Lower Costs and Larger Or- 
ders.” Distriubtors Group 
—A new six-page folder on in- 
dustrial machinery stocks; a re- 
print of Barron’s recent survey of 
investment company performance. 
. Brovd Street Sales Corp.— 
Current issue of Items. . oe 
Keystone Corp.—New _ supple- 
mentary prospectuses on Key- 
stone B-4, S-1 and S-2 revised to 
July 7, 1945. 

Dividends 


American Business Shares, Inc. 
—A quarterly dividend of 4 cents 
per share, payable Aug. 20, 1945, 
to stock of record Aug. 6. 


May, Borg & Go. to 
Admit A. V. Smith 


May, Borg & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New. York Curb Exchange, ad- 
mitted Alfred V. Smith to part- 
nership in the firm on July 23. 
Mr. Smith, who is also a Curb 
member, was formerly in business 
as an individual Curb floor broker 
and was a partner in Frank C. 
Masterson & Co. 


NYSE Firms Employ 
Personnel Counsellor 


With the view to assisting its 
member firms in the further im- 
provement of their personnel re- 
lations, the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms, it was an- 
nounced on July 23, has made 
arrangements with Miss Jessie 
Bloodworth, until recently asso- 
ciated with the Second Regional 
War Labor Board in New York, 
to serve as employee relations 
counsellor to the Association and 
its member firms and their offices 
located throughout the country. 

The announcement states that 
“there has been an increasing de- 
mand * * * for the services of a 
technically-trained person to as- 
sist member firms with their spe- 
cific problems as well as to give 
counsel on ways for improving 
personnel policies and practices 
generally.” Officials of the Asso- 
ciation have stated that they con- 
sider themselves fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the services of a per- 
son with Miss Bloodworth’s broad 
experience who also is familiar 
.with the problems ofthe financial 
business. 

This is the first instance in the 
financial district of the employ- 
ment of a special employee rela- 
tions counsellor. It is likewise in 
line with the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Schram in his address be- 
fore the Advertising Club in Bal- 
timore when he stressed the im- 
portance of the utmost coopera- 
tion between management and 
labor. 

The announcement goes on to 
say that Miss Bloodworth has 
been associated with the National 
War Labor Board since the be- 
ginning of the wage stabilization 
program in Oct., 1942, first in the 
Dallas Regional Office and later 
in the National Office in Wash- 
ington as Senior Economist, be- 
fore becoming associated with the 
Board in New York as Chief of 
the section responsible for han- 
dling the wage problems of the 
financial district, among others. 

Before going with the War La- 
bor Board, Miss Bloodworth was 
employed by the Government in 
making labor market surveys and 
public opinion studies in many 
parts of the country and for three 
years was Regional Supervisor of 
Employment, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Region II], New 
York. é 

Prior to entering the service of 
the Federal Government, she was 
associated with the University of 
Minnesota as Chief. of Staff of 
the Twin City Occupational 
Analyses Clinic and held the po- 
sition of State Director of 
Women’s Work, Minnesota Relief 
Administration and for six years 
taught in mission schools in China. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

Transfer of the membership of 
the late T. Sloan Young to rl 
H. Schewe will be considered by 
the Exchange on Aug. 2. 

Andrew H. Brown Jr., partner 
in Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., died 
on July 14. 

John Grimm, Irvin Hood, gen- 
eral partners, and Josephine B. 
Grimm, limited Partner, will re- 
tire from Cohu & Torrey as of 
Aug. 1. 

George R. Watkins will retire 
from partnership in Davies & 
Mejia on July 31. 

Joseph A. Martin Jr., member 
of the Exchange, will retire from 
partnership in Goodbody & Co. 
as of Aug. 2. The firm will con- 
tinue as Exchange members. 


Gaines & Co. to Admit 


Gaines & Co., One Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
admit Theresa Gaines to limited 





‘partnership on Aug. 2. 
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To the Stockholders: 


The annexed Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. Income Account and Statement 
of Earned Surplus, prepared and certi- 
fied (as usual) by independent audi- 
tors, are submitted as showing the condi- 
tion of your Company and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries at the close of the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1945 and the 
result of their operations for that year. 

The amount ($3,335,141.31) shown as 
Net Earnings Carried to Surplus is 
after all charges—including deprecia- 
tion, Federal, State and local taxes, the 
amortization of so much of the total 
amount expended by your Company for 
additions to and extensions of its plant 
facilities under the National Defense 
and War Programs as remained un- 
amortized at the close of the preceding 
fiscal year, and the amount, estimated, 
to be refunded to the Government un- 
der the Congressional legislation, still 
effective. providing for the “renego- 
tiation” of our war-work contracts com- 
pleted during the year. 

Proceedings for this renegotiation 
have not yet been instituted and natu- 
rally will not be completed for some 
time to come. Of necessity, therefore, 
at this time the result of such proceed- 
ings can only be estimated. It is the 
opinion of. your Management, however, 
that in the final result there will be not 
much, if any, variance from the figures 
given in the annexed Income Statement 
as the amount of the net earnings for 
the year. 

_ As noted on the annexed Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet, a sum in excess 
of Thirteen Million Dollars has been 
expended by your Company, out of its 
own resources, in the extension of its 
facilities made necessary by the urgency 
of the demands upon its capacity as a 
producer of materiel needed for the 
prosecution of the war. Obviously it 
became advisable that these extraor- 
dinary expenditures be written off as 
speedily as possible consistent with the 
present and future welfare of your Com- 
. pany—and this has been accomplished 
by the yearly charge against income of 
an appropriate proportion of the total 
sum so expended. Naturally the com- 
pletion of this amortization will be re- 
flected in the income account for the 
_ current and future years to the extent 
that income for such years will be re- 
lieved from this burden of amortization. 

During the year there was success- 
fully completed the merger of The 
Brill. Corporation and American Car 
and Foundry Motors Company, in both 
of which concerns your Company held 
‘ very substantial interests—as a stock- 
holder in both companies ang as a 
creditor of the Motors Company to the 
extent of almost Six Million Dollars. 
- As a result of the merger there has 
‘been established ACF-Brill Motors 
: Company in which your Company holds 
- a large stock interest, short, however, 
. of a majority of the shares outstanding. 
In connection with this merger your 
. Company received, in cash and securi- 
. ties (debentures. stock and stock-war- 
_rants) from ACF-Brill Motors Com- 
pany, survivor of the companies merged, 
“an amount which, based as to the se- 
" curities on their quoted market value 
_ at the close of our fiscal year. was more 
. than sufficient to pay in full not only 
‘ your Company’s claim as such creditor 
- but also more than sufficient to pay 
: out in full the cost of vour Company’s 
. entire investment in the Brill enterprise. 

There was charged off during the 
year, and charged to reserve years ago 
‘set up for such purpose,.a substantial 
‘sum representing the loss sustained in 
. disposing of certain Cuban investments 
long carried in your Company’s port- 
’ folio. 
closed out during the year at a sum sub- 
_ stantially less than their cost, yet the 
average of the prices at which they 
‘were disposed of was the highest at 
which they had been quoted on the 
‘market for a number of years prior to 
their disposal. 

' Your Company’s participation in our 
‘country’s war effort began in October, 
. 1939, at which time there was awarded 
_to it the “nioneer” tank contract—this 
for the making of three hundred twen- 
tvy-nine light combat military tanks, the 
first of the more than fifteen thousand 
‘such tanks in all made and delivered 
by it. Since that date and down to 
Aovril 30, 1945, the close of the fiscal 
year then ended, your Company and its 
‘two wholly-owned subsidiaries, Carter 
-Carburetor Corporation and American 
Welding Company. have booked “war 
work” orders of a total money value of 
-more than One Billion Dollars. The 
* time has not vet arrived for a complete 
portreval of the highly important vart 
“your Comnpanv has plaved. and is play- 
-ing, as a contributine facter to the win- 
‘ning of the war. That will come later 
when the clash of arms shall have 


While these investments were: 


ceased and peace has once again been 
restored to this war-troubled world— 
and as soon as circumstances will permit 
the entire picture, complete in all details, 
will be submitted to our stockholders. 

In the letter accompanying the re- 
port for the preceding year, that ended 
April 30, 1944, reference was made to 
the then-changing character of the war, 
necessitating a change in the imple- 
ments needed for its waging—as a re- 
sult of which there had been some “cut- 
backs” in your Company’s scheduled 
deliveries of certain materiel which it 
was then under contract to produce. At 
that time, such cutbacks were not seri- 
ous in nature or amount and were to a 
considerable extent compensated for by 
increases in and additions to other 
schedules. Since then, however, follow- 
ing. the successful landings on the 
beaches of Normandy in June 1944, 
with “V Day” for the war in Europe 
inevitable and clearly in sight though 
actually not attained until after the 
close of our fiscal year, the situation 
has changed—and, in common with 
practically all other American concerns 
engaged in war work, we have had 
some additional cutbacks, some repric- 
ings, some terminations and some ex- 
tensions of scheduled deliveries. And 
such are still in the process of making. 

As of April 30 last, the close of our 
fiscal year, the money value of work 
on our books was in excess of Two 
Hundred and Eight Million Dollars, of 
which total approximately One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Million Dollars was the 
money value of work properly falling 
into the category of “war work”. To 
what extent that amount will be in- 
creased or lessened by reason of the 
changed, and changing, character of the 
war with the corresponding changes in 
the nature and amount of the materiel 
your Company may be called upon to 
supply, it would at this time be hazard- 
ous to venture a prediction. It would 
seem, however, to be a safe assumption 
that until the defeat of our remaining 
enemy, Japan, is an accomplished fact, 
your Company with its great produc- 
tive capacity and its splendid record 
of past performances, will be called 
upon to be a prime contributor to the 
accomplishment of that defeat. 

With the war in Europe victoriously 
ended, there remains the task of re- 
habilitating the regions devastated by 
its waging.—and in such work our own 
country will be called upon to play the 
major part. Of particular urgency in 
this regard is the restoration of the 
means of transportation, both motive 
power and cars. At this writing there 
are contracts in the making for many 
thousand freight cars, to be purchased 
by our Government and to be supplied 
by it for use abroad—and of this busi- 
ness your Management expects that 
your Company will get its full share. 

In the domestic field, the needs of 
our railroads for equipment—motive 
power and cars, both passenger and 
freight—remain pressing and to a great 
extent unrelieved. The productive ca- 
pacity of the equipment-making indus- 
try of our country will be heavily taxed 
in meeting the requirements of the pro- 
gram of our Government, referred to 
above, for the building of equipment 
for use abroad. While, as already said, 
it is expected that your Company will 
get its full share of the business arising 
out of this Governmental program, 
your Management is keenly alive to the 
needs. of our own roads—and, with its 
numerous plants and unexcelled facili- 
ties for production, your Company is in 
excellent condition to respond, quickly 
and effectively, to whatever demand 
may be madeupon it tosupply such needs. 


Inevitably with the final coming of 
peace—(and this may be sooner than 
many are now inclined to believe)— 
there will be the problems of the re- 
conversion of our activities to a peace- 
time basis and the extension of their 
utilization into new fields of endeavor 
—and to these problems your Man- 
agement continues to give thought and 
study. With your Company, the prob- 
lem of reconversion will be less seri- 
ous than to many concerns whose ac- 
tivities during the vast few years have 
been given over entirely to war work 
—while your Company, because of the 
number and location of its plants, has 
been able, tho’ in modified degree, to 
continue its ordinary peace-time oper- 
ations. In its study of the post-war 
activities of your Company, your Man- 
agement is convinced that we should 
engage only in such as are within the 
limits of our capacity, resources and 
experience—and this presents a suf- 
ficiently broad field. 

The Stockholders may be assured 
that both of the problems here re- 
ferred to will continre to receive the un- 
remitting attention of your Management. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT—YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1945 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 1945 


ASSETS 
*PLANT AND PROPERTY ACCOUNT 
Land and Improvements 
Buildings, Machinery and Equipment 
Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciation 


$58,120,181.98 


$78,022,230.83 
46,518,872.42 31,503,358.41 
Intangibles 19,021,891.65 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash in banks and on hand 
U. S. Government Bonds, Treasury Bills and Treasury Tax Notes at cost. 
(Quoted market value $69,374,141.81) 
Accounts Receivable, less reserve 
tNotes Receivable, less reserve 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices... 
Advance payments to Vendors for materials contracted for 
Marketable Securities, at cost or less 
(Quoted market value $3,279,756.19) 
SPECIAL RESTRICTED DEPOSITS (U. S. GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS) 
PREPAID TAXES. INSURANCE. ETC 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, less reserve 
SECURITIES OF AFFILIATED COMPANIES, less reserve 
POST WAR CREDITS ON EXCESS PROFITS TAXES (estimated) 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE OF AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


TREASURY STOCK AT COST 
10,550 shares of Preferred Capital Stock 600 shares of Common Capital Stock 


131,601,694.93 
$15,940,168.23 
69,373,604.00 


13,068,815.14 
757,021.09 
29,551,415 58 
48,093.28 
2,862,577.60 


~ aecietiencel 
$206,784,218.19 


*Plant and Property of parent Company included in above valuations were inventoried and valued erdale & ‘ 

Consulting Engineers, as of April 30, 1939, on the basis of values at. March 1, 1913, with ob somes be ee at cost. 

and Property of Subsidiary Companies are included at cost. Plant and Property includes $13,493,193.24 represented by @x¢ 

St for extension of plant facilities under the National Defense and War Programs; aggregate amortization thereom 
as been taken in the full amount of $13,493,193.24 to April 36, 1945. +Includes $712,115.73 maturing subsequent to one year. 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Preferred, authorized and outstanding (300,000 value $100.00 per share).... 
Common, authorized and outstanding (600,000 given aD par oaran) nt . 
eS Page mate 

ccoun ayable and Pay 12,939,513.74 
Provision for Federal, State and Local Taxes, including (estimated) . 

amounts of refunds through renegotiation under the provisions of the 

War Profits Control Act, through April 30, 1945 
Advance payments received on sales contracts 


ADVANCES ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
RESERVE ACCOUNTS 
For Post War Reconversion, Insurance and Contingencies, including pos- 
sible tax and other adjustments 
For Dividends on Common Capital Stock. to be paid when and as declared 
by Board of Directors 


EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Contingent Liability f 
Secured obligation of Shippers’ Car Line Corporation sold with guarantee; aggregate amount $628,953.36. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 
Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 30, 1944 
Add: Net Earnings for year 


Less: Dividends on Preferred Capital Stock publicly held $7.00 per share, paid 
during year (See Note 1) 
Dividend on Common Capital Stock publicly held $2.50 per share 


Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 30, 1945 


Note 1: Dividends on Preferred Capital Stock paid during 
the year: $3.50 per share out of earnings for the year 
ended April 30, 1944; $3.50 per share vut of earnings for securities was charged to applicable reserve, and is not 
the year ended April 30, 1945. reflected in the above statements. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT ac 


Gross sales, less discounts and allowances, and giv- ERNEST W. BELL anp COMPANY 
ing effect to adjustments (estimated) of sales CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
prices through renegotiation under the provisions 
of the War Profits Control Act 

Cost of goods sold, including Administrative, Selling 
and General Expense, but before Depreciation 
and Amortization 








$12,290,151.35 
735,744.74 





$206,784,218.15 








6,335,141.31 
$ 41,036,105.59 
3,524,650.00 
$ 37,511,455.59 


Note 2: During the fiscal year ended April 30, 1945, a net 
long-term loss amounting to $1,059,619.48 on sales of 





1,498,500. 











To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
AMERICAN CaR AND FouNnpDRY COMPANY, 
30 Cuurcn Srreet, New York City. 
We have examined the rns S Balance 


25 Beaver Street, New York ] 
{ 
! 


$199,755,178.96 


172,006. 702.72 





$ 27,748,476.24 Sheet Se ee Car and Fou bgt 
< 3 pany an w y-owned subsidi 
ee fe pa 
, ’ . n r sca. 
: ended, have reviewed the systems of in 
139,128.46 control and pan | — oe of 
1,240,331.23 audit of the transactions, have examined 
sase.e6 1,391,720.72 other. Se eterese. hy mea eae 
: i Z : " r su ev ce, : 
the extent we deemed appropriate. Our exami- 
nation was made in accordance with generally 
auditing standards applicable in the 
circumstances and included all procedures 
which we considered necessary. - } 
We were unable to confirm by direct cor<- 
respondence amounts due from the United 
1,236,011.19 States Government, but have satisfied ourselves 
as to their extending our tests 
of the accounting pertaining to such 
receivables. ‘ } 


In our inion, the accompanying 
Sheet and related Statements of Income and 
the consolidated position 


Depreciation and Amortization 


Earnings from Operations 
Other Income: 

Dividends 

Interest 

Royalties 

Miscellaneous 








$ 24,982,326.64 


175,900.11 
463,679.47 
284,947.32 
311,484.29 


Other Charges: 
Interest 
Royalties 
Miscellaneous 
Loss on Property Retirements 





Net Earnings before Provision for (estimated) Fed- 
eral Income Taxes 
Deduct — Provision for (estimated) 
Federal Income and Excess Prof- 
its Taxes: 
Normal income tax 
Excess profits tax 


$ 23,746,315.45 


$ 2,134,778.79 
16,973,195.35 


$19,107,974.14 
1,696,800.00 


accounting | 
sis consistent with that of 
Yours very truly, 
ERNEST W. BELL anp COMPANY | 
July 2, 1945 


signed his position as one of its Vice Presi- 
dents, being impelled to do so by the condi- 
tion of his health. 

Once again your Management makes of 
record its deep appreciation of the loyal and 
efficient service given during the year by 
each and every member of your organiza- 
tion, all of whom have, as always, been un- 
remitting in their devotion to the interests 
of your Company and its Stockholders. 

In the letter accompanying the report for 
the fiscal year ended April 30.1944 it wassaid: 

“With no fixed debt, with no bank or 
other loans outstanding, and with re- 
sources ample to meet all of its obligations 
whether present or prospective, the strong, 
healthy and liquid condition of your Com- 
pany continues unimpaired, and there is 
no reason to fear any change in that 

regard” — ; j 
and what was there written is entirely ap- 
plicable to the present condition of your 
Company. : 

For the Board of Directors: 

Respectfully submitted. ; 
CHARLES J. HARDY, Chairman, 
July 3, 1945. ‘ 


a 
applied on a 


$ War Credits (estimated 
Less: Post War Credits ( ated) preceding year. 


on Excess Profits Taxes 17,411,174.14 


$ 6,335,141.31 





Net Earnings Carried to Surplus 











At the date of this writing there have 
been declared and paid, out of the earnings 
of the year just closed, three dividends, each 
of 134% upon our Preferred Stock. It is ex- 
pected that out of such earnings, there will 
shortly be declared another dividend of like 
amount upon that stock—thus completing 
the payment on our Preferred Shares of the 
full amount of dividend, at the rate of 7% 
for the year, warranted by the year’s earn- 
ings. It is expected also that, following the 
declaration of such dividend upon our Pre- 
ferred Shares, there will be declared a divi- 
dend upon our Common Shares outstanding. 

During the year Mr. William L. Stancliffe, 
because of the condition of his health, was 
compelled to resign his position of Vice 
President in charge of Sales, and has been 
succeeded in that position by Mr. R. Arthur 
Williams, a Vice President of your Com- 
pany. Mr. Stancliffe remains a member of 
your Company’s Directorate and will serve 
as a consultant to the Sales Department. 
Since the close of the year Mr. Victor R. 
Willoughby, after practically an entire life- 
time of service with your Company, has re- 
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CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


REcTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 














CANADIAN 
STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


“CHARLES KING & CO. 


*“Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6,N. ¥. 
WHitehall 4-8980 




















Reynolds Tobacco Preferred 
Shares on Market 


'wX “syndicate headed by Dillon, 
sad & Co., Inc., and Reynolds & 

- on July 24 offered 381,940 
shares of the R. J. Reynolds 

‘asbacco Co.’s 3.6% preferred stock 
at $100 a share and accrued divi- 
déends. The investment banking 
group comprises 134 firms. The 
shares are part of a block of 490,- 
000 covered by subscription war- 
rants issued by the company to 
holders of common and new class 

common stock, on which the 
right to subscribe expired July 21. 

"Wet proceeds of the financing 
will be added to working capital. 
The need for additional working 
capital has increased materially 
owing to the higher prices of leaf 

ebacco and the greater volume of 

iness, the company explained. 

Yeviously it obtained additional 
working capital through bank 
loans, the need for which will be 
reduced as a result of the stock 
financing, according to the pros- 
pectus. 

,The new preferred will be re- 
oe able at 103% until June 30, 
1948, at 102% for the next three 
a at 101% for the following 

in ns and at 101 after June 


et sales of the company in 

1 . including revenue stamps on 

fimished vroducts, amounted to 

,997,688. Camel cigarettes ac- 
nted for 86% of the total. 


iral Corp. Common 


Offered at $12.50 

banking group headed by 
mpsey & Co., of Chicago, on 
y 23 offered 150,000 shares of 
iral Corp. common stock (par 
at $12.50 a share. Of the 
he being. offered, approxi- 
ly 75,000 are from the com- 
'y. The proceeds to the com- 
pany are to be used for increased 
-war expansion in the radio 
field as well as in the electric re- 


‘frigerator, electric range and 


JAN. 1, 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 











Canadian Funds in New York 


Under this title we have prepared a chart covering the period 
1919, TO JUNE, 
which records monthly high and low averages of the 
Canadian Dollar in terms of the United States Dollar. 


Copy available upon written request. 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


1945 


Vancouver London, England 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


discussion regarding the desirabil- 
ity of raising the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate. The effect of the 
foregoing influences, however, 
could have been very slight, had 
the technical position of the mar- 
ket been less vulnerable. 

Despite the clamor of hard 
money enthusiasts, which al- 
ways arises during periods of 
doubt, it is not logical at this 
critical stage to anticipate any 
reversal of the low interest 
trend. On the other hand, the 
recent abrupt accentuation of 
the downward course of interest 
rates was unwarranted, and the 
hitherto smooth working of an 
established pattern was inter- 
rupted by an excess of enthusi- 
astic speculation. 


Erstwhile cautious investors and 
those who properly attached im- 
portance to judicious spacing of 
maturities, proceeded with joyous 





abandon to replace short terms by 
the longest maturities permissible. 
The’ last.issued 2s rapidly acquired 
a premium of 3% points, the new 
142s overnight became 1%s. Tem- 
porary control of the market pass- 
ed to those who are presumptous 
enough to state definitely today 
what a particular security will be 
worth many years hence. 

Consequently, it is reasonable 
to expect that a healthy reaction 
might be induced, which will not 
basically affect the established 
low interest pattern. It will be 
remembered that when “rights” a 
few years ago acquired an exag- 
gerated premium of 3% points, 
the market was corrected, as a 
result of which the short term 
rates hardened and the control- 
ling authorities obtained a useful 
“masse de manoeuvre” following 
a healthy bout of liquidation 
which did not prevent the opera- 
tion of the declining interest 
trend. 


Fortunately for the Canadian 
market, the recent orgy of yield 
destruction in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment bond market coincided 
with the period preliminary to 
the Canadian federal elections. 
Consequently, investors remain- 
ed on the sidelines and yields 
on Canadian high grade extern- 
als have not reflected any 
change. 


As a result of the recent cur- 
rency scare the available supply 


Exaggeration invariably induces its own cure. 
ernment bond market, the action of which has an important bearing 
on the behavior of all high grade securities, including Canadians, has 
arrived at a stage of considerable doubt and uncertainty. 

The ostensible reasons advanced for this state of affairs are: a 
change in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, the possibility 
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of an imminent final victory, and® 





of external bonds from Conada is 
almost exhausted, and those which 
have come down are in strong 
hands. Any recent speculative 
interest has been centered in in- 
ternal bonds, and thus the tech- 
nical position of the market for 
external bonds remain very sound. 

Turning to the market for the 
past week, prices were relatively 
unaffected by the general set- 
back to investment enthusiasm. 
High grade externals were virtu- 
ally unchanged on a very small 
turnover, but Albertas were quite 
active at higher levels following 
the formal offer to bondholders to 
deposit their securities under the 
Debt Reorganization program of 
the province. 

Internals continued dull and 
buying based on imminent parity 
prospects has virtually ceased 
with normal seasonal demands 
accounting for the firmness of the 
Canadian dollar in the free mar- 
ket. Mining issues were fairly 
active, with Yellowknife golds at- 
tracting renewed interest follow- 
ing favorable mining activity on 
the Giant Yellowknife property. 

With regard to future pros- 
pects there is still little to sug- 
gest any resumption of general 
market activity, and with the 
technical situation basically 
sound, any weakness in other 
investment markets should not 
readily affect the high grade 

Canadian section. 


————————— 
Canadian Crop Conditions 
Because of a lack of moisture, 
indications point to light yields in 
some fairly large areas of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, but crops gen- 
erally are now making rapid 
progress in Canada’s Prairie Prov- 
ineces, according to the Bank of 
Montreal’s crop report, released 
for publication July 19. In the 
Province of Quebec, the growth 
of grains has shown improvement 
and a fair yield in is prospect. 
Heavy rains during the week re- 
tarded harvesting conditions in 
Ontario, but fall wheat is filling 
and coloring well and a _ good 
yield is anticipated. Total yields 
of spring grains may be below 
average. In the Maritime Prov- 


inces grains have shown | good. 


growth during the past week, 
while two weeks of warm weather 
throughout British Columbia have 
materially benefited all crops. 
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‘American Gar and 
‘Foundry Co. Earns 
$7.18 on Common 


The 46th annual report of 
| American Car & Foundry Co. and 
| wholly-owned subsidiaries, made 
public July 21 by Charles J. 
Hardy, Chairman, for the fiscal 
year ended_April 30, 1945, shows 
net earnings of $6,335,141 after 
charges and_ taxes, including 
amortization of expenditures for 
additions to and extensions of 
war plant facilities, and after pro- 
vision for renegotiation refunds. 
This was equal, after preferred 
dividends, te $7.18 per share on 
the 600,000 shares of common and 
compares with net earnings of 
$5,591,832 in the 1944 fiscal year 
when the carnings on the common 
were $5.95 per share. 

Gross sales, less discounts and 
allowances, aggregated $199,755,- 
179 compaied with $218,834,835. 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, less estimated post-war 
credits on excess profits taxes of 
$1,696,800, are estimated at $17,- 
411,174, compared with $17,427,- 
770 after estimated post-war 
credits on excess profits taxes of 
$1,684,530 :n 1944. 

Consolidated earned surplus as 
of April 30, 1945, was $37,511,456 
against $34,700,964 on April 30, 
1944. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
shows total current assets of $131,- 
601,695 and total current liabil- 
ities of $90,054,666. These figures 
compare with current assets of 
$138,077,007 and currert liabil- 
ities of $104,452,148 in 1944. 

Mr. Hardy says in his letter to 
the stockholders that the money 
value of work on the company’s 
books was in excess of $208,00U,- 
000, of whicn $160,000,000 was the 
money value of “war work.” Con- 
tracts are in the making for many 
thousand freight cars to be pur- 
chased by the Government and 
supplied by it for use in the re- 
gions devastated by the European 
war, and the company expects to 
get its full share of this business. 

As to reconversion, Mr. Hardy 


serious than to many concerns 
whose activities during the past 
few years have been given over 
entirely to war work. 

In common with practically all 
other American concerns engaged 
in war work, the company has 
had some additional cutbacks, 
some repricings, some termina- 
tions and some extensions of 
scheduled deliveries. Since Oct., 
1939, when the company was 
awarded the “pioneer” tank con- 
tract, down to April 30, 1945, the 
company and its two _ wholly- 
owned subsidiaries have booked 
war work orders of more than $1,- 
000,000,000. 


Moseley Group Offers 
Standard Oil (Ohio) Pfd. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. on July 25 
headed an investment banking 
group which offered publicly 
200,000 shares of the Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) 354% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, series A (par $100). 
The offering price was $100 per 
share. , 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
vreferred stock will be applied to 
the prepayment of bank loans, 
notes and mortgages aggregating 
$4,163,975; vo redemption of the 


cumulative preferred stock, and 
to redemption of the 19,471 out- 
standing shares of 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock. 
The balance of net proceeds will 
be added to the company’s general 
funds. . 

The new stock is redeemable at 
$105 a share until July 15, 1947; 
thereafter at $104 a share to July 
15, 1949; thereafter at $103 a 
share to July 15, 1951; thereafter 
at $102 to July 15, 1953: there- 
after at $101 to July 15, 1955, and 
thereafter at par. It is callable for 
the sinking fund at $100 a share. 
A sinking fund is provided caleu- 





says that the problem will be less |. 
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Ruppert Brewery Shares 
Offered to the Public 


The first public distribution of 
stock by Jacob Ruppert in the his- 
tory of the company was made 
July 25 when an underwriting 
group headed by the First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane offered 
34,550 shares of 442% cumulaitve 
preferred stock ($100 par) and 
150,000 shares of common (par $5), 
The preferred stock was ‘priced 
at $103.75 a share and accrued 
dividends and the common at 
$18.25 a share. 

Except for 15,000 shares of the 
preferred, which are being offered 
by the company, all the preferred 
stock is being sold by the com- 
pany’s five stockholders, including 
the estate of Jacob Ruppert, which 
also is selling the 150,000 common 
shares and will cease to be a 
stockholder. Proceeds to be re- 
ceived by the company from the 
15,000 preferred shares will be 
used, with other company funds 
to redeem $2,096,000 of 5% deben- 
tures due in 1950. 

The company, one of the leading 
brewers in the United States, was 
founded by Jacob Ruppert as a 
private enterprise in 1867. Since 
1910, when the organization was 
incorporated, all stock has been 
held by members of the Ruppert 
family. George E. Ruppert, son of 
the founder, has been associated 
with the company all his business 
life and- has served as President 
since 1939. 

Upon completion of the present 
financing the company will have 
outstanding 35,000 shares ($100 
par) cumulative preferred stock 
5 500,000. shares of common ($5 
par). 

Consolidated net sales in 1944 
totaled $20,916,228. Net income for 
the period was $713,905. after de- 
duction of extraordinary and non- 
recurrent charges of $460,225, in- 
cluding $234,509 loss on the sale of 
property not used in the business. 
The consolidated balance sheet as 
of March 31, 1945, showed total 
assets of $15,544,600. Total current 
assets of $7,414,833 on that date 
compared with total current lia- 
bilities of $2,717,969. 


lated to retire 2% of the aggre- 
gate number of shares outstand< 
ing each year. 
Standard of Ohio has revorted 
that its present net crude oii pro- 
duction is about 21,000 barrels a 
day, compared with 10,305 last 
year. =f 
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League of Nations Reports Continued 
Rise in World Money Circulation 


Recent Bulletin Reports Some Slow Down in About Half of Nations, 
but a Marked Acceleration in Others, Particularly in Greece, Hungary, 


Italy, Turkey and Japan. 


Industrial Share Prices Show Divergent 


Movements, but Continue Upward in U. S., Canada, and Great Britain. 


A recent issue of the “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics” published by 
the Economic and Financial Department of the League of Nations 
reports that the monetary expansion generated by the wartime condi- 


tions continued generally during 1944. 


But in many countries this 


rate of increase was slackening while in others it remained about 
the same as in 1943; only in comparatively few cases did a marked 


acceleration of the increase take* 


place in 1944, 


During the war note circulation 
as a rule has increased more rap- 
idly than commercial bank sight 
deposits and in nearly all coun- 
tries, sight deposits more rapidly 
than time deposits. 


How great has been the war- 
time expansion in the means of 
payments is apparent from a com- 
parison of the data for the end of 
1944 with those for July, 1939. 
As the relative importance of note 
circulation and commercial bank 
sight deposits, respectively, varies 
widely from country to country, 
it is only by considering their 
sum that the actual expansion in 
the means of payment can be de- 
termined. During the 
period of nearly 5'2 years note 
circulation and commercial bank 
sight deposits combined increased 
a millionfold in Greece, about 
800% in Iraq and to much the 
same extent in Italy, about 450% 
in India and Finland, and some- 
what over 300% in Mexico and 
Denmark. By contrast, in neutral 
Switzerland and Sweden this in- 
crease amounted to 77% and 
105%, in the Argentine to 142%, 
and in the United States and the 
United Kingdom to 146% and 
149%. 


Note circulation alone (corre- 
sponding deposit data not avail- 
able) increased a millionfold in 
Greece, by over 1,100% in Hun- 
gary and Italy, by 631% in Japan, 
447% in Germany, 390% in the 
Netherlands, 362% in Turkey, 
265% in France, and 261% in 
Portugal. 


The rate of growth in the 
means of payments slowed down 
during 1944 in half fhe number 
of countries under review and 
most conspicuously in Iraq, India 
and New Zealand, in Portugal 
and France, and in Canada, the 
United States, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. On the other hand, an 
equally marked or even more 


pronounced acceleration of the. 


rate of increase took place during 
that year in Greece, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Italy, Turkey 
and Japan. In Germany the note 
circulation of the Reichsbank in- 
creased by approximately 50% 
in 1944. 

In one country shown, namely 
Belgium, was an actual contrac- 
tion in the volume of currency 
effected in 1944. After the lib- 
eration of that country, the with- 
drawal of the notes then circu- 
lating and their replacement by 
new bank notes was decreed in 
October... By February, 1945, the 
value of the new issues amounted 
to some 50 milliard francs as 
compared. with . 100 -milliards in 
old notes outstanding at the end 
of August, 1944, and 83 milliards 
at the end of 1943. 


Industrial Share Prices 


The prices of industrial shares 
showed divergent movements in 
different countries during 1944 
and the early part of 1945, ac- 
cording to the index numbers of 


the market value of industrial 
shares given in one of the stand- 
ing Bulletin tables. 

The market value of industrial 
shares in the United States and 
Canada started to rise fairly con- 
tinuously, except for a slight re- 
‘lapse in the. early autumn, as 
from April, 1944, the total in- 
crease up to April, 1945; amount- 





above: 








ing to 20% in Canada and 21% in 
the United States; however, the 
Canadian index then stood 3% un- 
der the pre-war average, while 
the United States index exceeded 
that average by 26%. The index 
for the United Kingdom moved 
similarly, but the decline in Sep- 
tember due to anxiety over indus- 
trial reconversion problems was 
somewhat sharper and the subse- 
quent recovery slower; indeed, in 
March, 1945, the index was still 
one point below the August, 1944, 
peak, although 12% higher than a 
year previous and 32% above the 
pre-war average. The second 
index given for the United King- 
dom, which includes’ shipping 
shares, recovered more com- 
pletely, and in March, 1945, stood 
higher than in any month of 1944, 
and was then 46% over the pre- 
war average. 

The restrictions to which stock 
transactions in Germany have 
been subjected since 1941 have 
deprived the German index of 
true significance. Japanese share 
values in May, 1944 (latest index 
number available), were 9% lower 
than at the beginning of that 
year, 10% below the pre-war 
average, and 6% below the aver- 
age for 1942. 

In Denmark and Finland indus- 


trial share values reached a peak 





in May, 1944, and in France about 
the middle of last August at levels 
54%, 115% and 556%, respec- 
tively, above the pre-war aver- 
age. Subsequently declines were 
registered amounting to 11% in 
Denmark and 15% in Finland up 
to February, 1945, and to 25% in 
France up to the end of 1944. 

In Mexico the index of indus- 
trial share prices reached a peak 
in June, 1944, 381% above the 
pre-war average, and then 
dropped 9% in the following 
three months; there was, however, 
a slight recovery towards the end 
of the year. In Chile the index, 
which had been declining slowly 
since the middle of 1943, stood in 
February, 1945, 2% under the pre- 
war level and 9% below the aver- 
age of 1943. The index for Vene- 
zuela is shown to have risen 
steadily from June, 1944, to Feb- 
ruary, 1945, the total increase 
amounting to 20%, and the index 
for Colombia (which includes also 
banking shares) to have risen be- 
tween May, 1944, and January, 
1945, by 24%, but the index for 
Uruguay was a point lower in 
February, 1945, than in the same 
month of 1944. 

Among the neutrals, the Swed- 
ish index rose from 116 (January-+ 
June, 1939, equals 100) in June, 
1944, to 135 in March, 1945, 
whereas the Swiss index, on the 
same basis, fell from 104 in Au- 
gust, 1944, to 88 in March, last. 
Meanwhile the Irish (Eire) index, 
which had been rising almost con- 
tinuously since the middle of 1941, 
mounted another 6% during the 
12 months ending March, last, and 
then stood 25% over the pre-war 
level; this index. however, covers 


also banking, commercial shipping 
and other shares. 

The index for Australia re- 
mained stationary during the first 
three-quarters of 1944 and then 
rose slightly, whereas the index 
for New Zealand declined some- 





what from the peak figure 
July; early in 1945 the Australian 
index stood 15% and the New 
Zealand index some 30% above 
the pre-war average. 


Basic Production in France and 
Belgium 


The disruption in European in- 
dustry caused by the war is ex- 
emplified by the figures for coal, 
pig-iron and steel production of 
France, excluding Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and Belgium, which are 
given in another of the regular 
Bulletin tables. 


In France, excluding Alsace- 
Lorraine, average monthly pro- 
duction of coal rose from 3,402 
thousand metric tons in 1938 to 
3,538 thousand tons in 1943; but in 
October, 1944, only 1,400 thou- 
sand tons were produced, while 
the following December’s output 
amounted to 2,323 thousand tons, 
or about two-thirds of the 
monthly average output in 1938. 
Pig-iron and _ steel production 
fared worse. The monthly aver- 
age production of pig-iron fell 
from 315 thousand metric tons in 
1938 to 117 thousand tons in 1943; 
in June, 1944, the month of the 
Normany landings, output was 
only 67 thousand tons, in Septem- 
ber, 7 thousand tons, and in No- 
vember, 12 thousand tons. The 
monthly average production of 
steel dropped from 341 to 195 
thousand tons between 1938 and 
1943; in June, 1944, steel produc- 
tion was 75 thousand tons, in Sep- 
tember, 8 thousand tons, and in 
January, 1945, 53 thousand tons, 
or 15% of the average monthly 
production in 1938. 

In Belgium, between 1939 and 
1943, the monthly average output 
of coal had fallen from 2,487 to 
1,979 thousand metric tons, of pig- 
iron from 256 to 135 thousand 
tons, of steel from 259 to 137 
thousand tons. In April, 1944, a 
further sharp drop in production 
took place, and by September 


sic 
in 


} Japan 27%; 


output of coal was down to 173 
thousand tons, of pig-iron to 5 
thousand tons, and of steel to 
about one thousand tons. A‘sub- 


sequent recovery brought produc- 
tion in December up to 1,092 
thousand tons of coal, 30 thou- 
sand tons of pig-iron, and 12 
thousand tons of steel. 


NOTE CIRCULATION AND COMMERCIAL 
BANK SIGHT DEPOSITS PER- 
CENTAGE INCREASE 


Note Circulation Plus Sight Deposits 


July, 
1939- 
Dec,, 
1944 
836 
457 
437 
320 
307 
265 
251 
233 
2214 
207 
198 
152 
149 
148 
146 


Australia 

Brazil 

*Un. of So. Africa 
Colombia 

New Zealand 
*United Kingdom__ 
Chile 

United States —.__ 


*Venezuela 
Switzerland 
Ireland! 


Hungary 
Japan 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Turkey 
France 
Portugal 


*Data employed for note circulation re- 
fer to notes (also coin in Mexico and 
Venezuela) in the hands of the public. 


1Iraq, Ireland: note circulation plus totel 
deposits. In Iraq, sight deposits constitute 
about 80% of total deposits. ?Br 4 
June, 1939,-December, 1944. *Venezuéla 
(notes), Switzerland (deposits): June, 1939, 
figures employed. ‘Percentage increase 
note circulation plus sight deposits; 1943: 
Hungary 45% (Nov., 1942,-Nov.,. 1943); 
Germany 31%; Netherlands 
18% ; Turkey 13%; France 28%; Portugal 
25%. ‘Hungary percentage increase « 
vember, 1942-November, 1943, and No- 
vember, 1943,-November, 1944. Nether- 
lands: early in 1943 a substantial propor- 
tion of notes issued ceased to be legal 





tender and were withdrawn from. - 
lation. ; 





* 
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Reconversion Tax- 
Reducing Provisions 


(Continued from first page) 


the necessity for particular tax 
provisions, For today’s fare, how- 
ever, I am sure your appetites are 
already sufficiently whetted, and 
I must be on my guard lest the 
tax-reducing provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code available 
during the reconversion period 
be made to appear too tempting. 

I should like to make it per- 
fectly clear at the outset that the 
tax-reducing provisions which I 
am going to discuss this afternoon 
are those now in effect under ex- 
isting law. We are, of course, all 
free to speculate upon the tax re- 
ductions which may be anticipated 
following victory in the Pacific. 
I would prefer, however, to stay 
clear of this field of speculation 
today and to confine my remarks 
to existing realities. 


The wartime revenue acts were, 
of course, primarily designed to 
finance the war effort. They were 
revenue-raising statutes which 
necessarily cut deeply into the 
disposable income of both indi- 
vidual and corporate taxpayers. 
The inhibitory effects which high 
taxes might have upon consump- 
tion, investment and employment 
were not matters of great concern 
at a time when Government or- 
ders were keeping industry oper- 
ating under forced draft. The con- 
cerh then was over the possibility 
that there might be too much 
rather than too little private 


spending, and with finding men J 


for jobs rather than jobs for men. 

Nevertheless, even at the time 
when they were preoccupied with 
war finance, the Treasury and the 
Congress did not lose sight of the 
inevitable readjustments which 
would follow ultimate victory. In 
appearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee early in “1942, 
Secretary Morgenthau pointed out 
that after the war there might 
well be a need for a large volume 
of expenditure in readjusting in- 





dustry and maintaining employ- 
ment. He suggested that taxes on 
corporations in excess of 80 cents 
on each dollar of profit should 
be held by the Government to the 
account of the corporation and be 
returned following the cessation 
of hostilities. 

In giving effect to these and 
cther suggestions for the assist- 
ance of business during the re- 
conversion period, the Congress 
wrote into the wartime revenue 
act a number of provisions which 
will result in substantial post-war 
refunds. These are the provisions 
which I shall discuss with you 
this afternoon. Specifically, they 
include (1) the carryback of un- 
used excess-profits credits and of 
business losses, (2) the post-war 
credit or refund of 10% of the 
excess-profits tax, and (3) the re- 
computation of amortization de- 
ductions arising from the issuance 
of certificates of non-necessity. I 
shall not attempt to discuss re- 
funds arising under Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Al- 
though many of these refunds 
will undoubiedy be made during 
the post-war years and may ac- 
cordingly facilitate reconversion, 
this will come about only as an 
incidental result of the attempt to 
arrive at a correct standard for 
the measurement of excess profits. 
In addition, I shall discuss briefly 
the position which is being taken 
by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue with respect to the ailow- 
ance of reconversion costs as de- 
ductions from current income. 


If. The Carryback Provisions 


Although the important con- 
tributions which the carrybacks 
will make to facilitating reconver- 
sion are-now widely appreciated, 
the inclusion of these provisions 
in the 1942 Act was all but un- 
noticed by businessmen. In fact, 
I doubt whether any major pro- 








visions in this voluminous act 
were given less attention at the 
time by tax laymen. This indif- 
ference of businessmen to the 
carrybacks can in part be ex- 
plained by the fact that, except 
in a few rare cases, they had no 
immediate effect on tax liabil- 
ities; but I suspect that an even 
better explanation can be found 
in the failure of most taxpayers 
te grasp the true meaning and 
significance of these rather novel 
provisions. It was not until early 
1944 that any widespread pub- 
licity was given to the uses which 
might be made of them. 


A. The Circumstances Under 
Which the Carrybacks Were 
Enacted. 

At the time the 1942 Revenue 
Bill was under consideration 
there was strong pressure for re- 
serves of one type or another, pri- 
marily to take care of certain 
costs, incident to the earning of 
wartime income, which might 
not be incurred until after the 
cessation of hostilities. Although 
interest centered on reserves for 
deferred maintenance and inven- 
tory losses, it was recognized that 
an equally strong case could be 
presented for reserves to cover 
other deferred expenses such as 
reconversion costs and dismissal 
compensation. These specific re- 
serve proposals were not adopted 
because of the extreme difficulty 
of their operation, both from the 
point of view of the taxpayer and 
from the point of view of the 
Government. 

Attention was next given to the 
idea of using omnibus or overall 
reserves into which could be put 
16% or 15% of profits before 
Federal taxes during the war 
years. It was contemplated that 
the funds thus set aside would 
be currently deductible, and that 
deferred expenses would be 
charged against this reserve rather 
than deducted from income in the 


year when they were incurred. 
Any unused portion would go 
back into the taxable income of 
the year or years in which the 
reserve was set up. Upon further 
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consideration of this method by ! years, they may then be carried 


the Treasury and Senate Finance 
Committee, it became apparent 
that it would run into some of the 
same difficulties the specific re- 
serve method ran into. Moreover, 
it was feared that once such omni- 
bus reserves had been set up and 
substantial sums had been accu- 
mulated in them, pressure would 
be great for a relaxation of the 
restrictions upon their use. Ulti- 
mately corporations might have 
recovered these reserves tax free, 
irrespective of the amount of de- 
ferred expense actually incurred. 
If this happened, it would mean 
that the omnibus reserve was not 
a true reserve, but simply an 
arbitrary method of reducing war- 
time taxes. 

It was then that the Senate 
Finance Committee asked whether 
another method could not be de- 
veloped to permit deferred war 
costs to have the same tax effects 
as they would have had if they 
had been incurred during the 
war. The carryback of losses and 
of unused credits was the device 
suggested by the Treasury and 
Joint Committee staffs to meet 
this demand. The carrybacks 
were thereupon included by the 
Committee in its amended version 
of the 1942 Revenue Bill and were 
ultimately accepted by both 
houses in the final act. 


B. The Purpose and Method of 
the Carrybacks 


The purpose of the carrybacks 
was to ensure businessmen against 
the possibility that they would be 
required to pay high wartime 
taxes on illuséry income. The 
carrybacks, unlike the special re- 
serve proposals, do not necessarily 
permit all war-induced post-war 
costs to be charged directly 
against wartime income, nor are 
they limited solely to these costs. 
They function only in those cases 
where the tax effect which would 
follow from such a direct alloca- 
tion is necessary in order to give 
taxpayers the full tax benefit to 
which they are entitled. Specific- 
ally, the carryback of unused 
credits operates in this manner 
only when war-caused costs re- 
duce earnings below the excess 
profits credit, and the carryback 
of losses permits the charging of 
such costs against the income to 
which they relate only to the ex- 
tent they result in losses. 


The operation of the carrybacks 
is very simple in most cases. 
Take, for example, a case where 
a corporation with an excess- 
profits credit of $90,000 and the 
$10,000 specific exemption earned 
$150,000 in 1944 and 1945. This 
company would in both years 
have to pay a 95% excess-profits 
tax on $50,000, or $47,500, and a 
40% corporate tax on $110,000, or 
$44,000 for total taxes of $91,500. 
If, in 1946, the earnings of this 
corporation fall to $50,000, with 
the same excess-profits credit of 


| $90,000, it will have an unused 


credit of $40,000 for that year 
which can be carried back to in- 
crease the 1944 credit to $130,000 
($50,000 plus $90,000). Recom- 
puting the 1944 tax, we find, upon 
deducting $130,000 plus $10,000, 
that only $10,000 is subject to ex- 
cess-profits tax and that $140,000 
is subject to the corporation nor- 
mal tax and surtax. The total tax 
is accordingly reduced from $91,- 
560 to $65,500 and the difference, 
or $26,000, will be due the cor- 
poration as a refund. 


The operation of thé loss carry- 
back is much the same, but, given 
a carryback of the same size as 
the unused credit, refunds may be 
more substantial since the offset- 
ting of losses against income may 
result in refunds of both income 
and excess-profits taxes. Thus, if 
the corporation used in my earlier 
example loses $40,000 in 1946, it 
will be entitled to a refund of 
$38,000 on its 1944 taxes, or 95% 
of its loss. 

The carrybacks are applied 
first to the second preceding and 
next to the first preceding year. 
If unused credits or losses more 
than offset the excess profits or 
income of these two preceding 


forward against the excess profits 
or income of the two following 
years. Thus, the carrybacks and 
carryforwards together may per- 
mit an averaging of income and 
of income and losses over a period 
as long as five years. Indeed, un- 
der certain circumstances more 
than five years may be affected 
since the carryback of losses may , 
give rise to an unused credit in 

the second preceding year, which 
in turn may result in an excess- 
profits tax refund in the fourth 
preceding year. When both losses 
and unused credits are carried 
back, the loss carryback is used 
first and then the unused credit 
carryback, if needed. 


In order to appraise the ade- 
quacy of these adjustments in 
achieving a fair distribution of 
wartime tax burdens, it is neces~ 
sary to understand something of 
the philosophy of the carryback 
method. The basic element in 
the carryback of the unused ex- 


: cess-profits credit is the concept 


of normal profits. The carryback 
method is based on the assump- 
tion that war-induced post-war 
costs should be charged against 
wartime income only to the ex- 
tent that they contribute to less 
than normal profits in the year 
‘they are incurred. If, despite 
such costs, a corporation is able 
to earn more than its normal prof- 
its, there would appear to be no 
inequity in requiring these costs 
to be charged against current 
rather than wartime income. In- 
eguities arise under this proce- 
dure only if normal profits are 
incorrectly measured, or if tax 
rates fluctuate during the period 
when the carryback is in effect. 

To the extent that the excess- 
profits credit, as defined in the 
statute, exceeds true normal earn- 
ings, the carryback of the unused 
credit will result in a worse dis- 
tribution of wartime tax burdens 
than would result from a direct 
allocation of war-induced costs. 
On the other hand, to the extent 
that the excess-profits credit un- 
derstates true normal profits, war= 
induced costs will not receive full 
adjustment, although a more equi- 
table result will be achieved with - 
them than without them. 

Changes in the tax rates during 
the period when the carrybacks 
are in effect may result in differ- 
ent tax liabilities from those which 
would have followed a direct allo- 
cation of war-induced costs to the 
appropriate wartime years. For 
example, if effective tax rates are 
increasing, the carrybacks will 
provide a more generous adjust- 
ment than the direct allocation 
method. Under the carry 
method these costs will be de- 
ducted in the year they are in- 
curred or in the two preceding 
years. Under the direct alloca- 
tion method they would tend to be 
respread over all the war years. If 
rates are rising, this means more 
costs are deducted in the years of 
high rates under the carrybacks 
than under the direct allocation 
method. The results will, of course, 
be reversed during periods of fall- 
ing effective tax rates. 


Similarly the loss carryback will 
have inequitable results if income 
is incorrectly measured. It is for 
this reason that, in applying the 
carryback method corporations 
are required to exclude deductions 
such as that representing the ex- 
cess of percentage depletion over 
cost depletion, and include such 
tax-exempt income as that from 
State and municipal securites, in 
computing income both for the 
year of the operating loss and the 
year to which such loss is being 
carried back. These limitations’ 
prevent carryback refunds from 
arising where nominal but not ac- 
tual losses have been realized. 


C. The Uses of the Carrybacks 


I have stated that the purpose 
of the carrybacks was to permit 
war-induced post-war costs to be 
charged, under certain circum- 
stances, against wartime income. 





The great advantage of the carry-. 
back method over other methods 
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of accomplishing this purpose lies 
in the fact that the carrybacks do 
mot require the specific identifica- 
tion and segregation of war-in- 
duced costs from other post-war 
costs. Any cost item which can be 
expensed under the Code of Regu- 
lations can set the carrybacks in 
motion. Nevertheless, in making 
an appraisal of the carryback pro- 
visions, it is important to know 
what types of expenditures the 
Congress had in mind when it 
wrote these provisions into the 
1942 act and to know whether the 
objectives of this legislation are 
likely to be attained. 

The two most discussed war- 
induced post-war costs are de- 
ferred maintenance and reconver- 
sion costs. I am sure most of you 
know what deferred maintenance 
is. As my railroad friends would 
say: “If you don’t, you haven’t 
tried to drink a cup of coffee ina 
dining car recently.” The railroads 
tell us that they do have a con- 
siderable amount of deferred 
maintenance in their track ac- 
counts, and the hotel people say 
they have a lot too. 

There hasn’t been so much said 
about deferred maintenance in 
other industries, but no doubt 
smaller amounts are being accum- 
ulated elsewhere. Of course, a 
good deal of the maintenance 
which has been deferred on ac- 
count of labor. and material short- 
ages will in a sense never be made 
good. The building that hasn’t 
been painted in three years will 
only need to be painted once when 
the job is finally done. Further- 
more, much of the deferred main- 
tenance which has accumulated 
during the war will undoubtedly 
be made good before the final ces- 
sation of hostilities in areas where 
the one-front war makes possible 
the release of a substantial num- 
ber of war workers. 

Nevertheless, amounts will have 
to be spent after the war to carry 
out maintenance and repair jobs 
that couldn’t be performed during 
the war because of labor or mate- 
rial shortages, and to redo those 
things which were badly done be- 
cause only inferior materials or 
4nexperienced workers were avail- 
able. They will constitute a type 
of expenditure which the Congress 
- Gintended to cover in enacting the 
carrybacks. 

It is clearly to the advantage of 
both the Treasury and taxpayers 
that, in claiming post-war deduc- 
tions for maintenance, it will not 
be necessary to distinguish be- 
‘tween current and deferred main- 
tenance. While the meaning of de- 
ferred maintenance is reasonably 
clear, its measurement in all but 
a few special situations presents 
a difficult, if not a hopeless task. 
Indeed, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a recent rate de- 
cision has stated: “No satisfac- 
tory method for the measurement 
of deferred maintenance has yet 
been devised. Standards of main- 
‘tenance vary from railroad to 
railroad, and apparently railroad 
engineers do not agree as to what 
may be regarded as a normal 
‘standard. Still less do they agree 
as to the extent to which post- 
-_ponement of maintenance work 
resulting in deviations from either 
the normal or some other standard 
is properly catalogued as deferred 
maintenance.” * 

Although the amount of de- 
ferred maintenance to be made 
good after the war is not likely 
to exceed a few hundred million 
dollars, reconversion costs may 
run considerably higher, even if 
-this term is strictly defined to em- 
brace little more than plant re- 
habilitation. So defined, it would 
include only those expenses in- 
_cidental to the physical restora- 
tion of plant, such as the cost of 
‘relocating machinery which was 
moved or of reinstalling fixtures 
which were torn out when plants 
were converted for war produc- 
tion. Such costs are clearly war- 
induced and so properly come 
within the scope of the carrybacks. 


*Ex Parte No. 148, decided 
Dec. 12, 1944. 





In making use of the carry- 
backs, taxpayers will not be re- 
quired to distinguish between re- 
conversion costs and other de- 
ductible expenses unrelated to 
plant rehabilitation. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary to distinguish 
between those costs which only 
put the plant back into approxi- 
mately its pre-war condition from 
those which improve or add to it. 
Such a distinction will not always. 
be easy to make, although the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
laid down some general rules rel- 
ative to these costs which may 
be expensed and those which must 
be capitalized, about which I shall 
have more to say later. 


Another war-induced post-war 
cost that may be important in a 
few cases is dismissal comp@psa- 
tion. Although dismissal compen- 
sation has not been a common 
practice in American industry, 
dismissal pay provisions are un- 
derstood to have been included in 
some union contracts negotiated 
since the beginning of the war. 
The firms which have agreed to 
the inclusion of this provision in 
their union contracts will incur 
additional wage costs if the end 
of the war and the termination 
of war contracts necessitate re- 
ductions in payrolls. Such ex- 
penditures, although not specifi- 
cally mentioned by the Congress, 
would appear to be directly re- 
lated to the cost of earning war- 
time income and so properly to 
fall within the scope of carry- 
backs. 


There are also those situations 
where wartime income has been 
overstated by purely transitory 
increases in inventory valuations. 
If, as happened after the last war, 
these war-inflated inventories de- 
cline in value after the cessation 
of hostilities, losses will be re- 
alized. Under such circumstances 
it would seem only fair that the 
post-war losses should have the 
same tax consequences as the war- 
time gains. The carrybacks were 
intended to effect such an adjust- 
ment. 


While the great advantage of 
the carrybacks lies in the fact 
that they do not require the segre- 
gation of war-induced costs from 
other post-war expenses, this is 
also their principal weakness. 
Since, under the carrybacks, all 
post-war expenses are treated in 
the same manner as war-induced 
costs, refunds may occur under 
circumstances quite different from 
those contemplated by the Con- 
gress when the carrybacks were 
enacted. Refunds of excess-profits 
taxes may occur because the ex- 
cess-profits credit, as computed 
under the statute, overstates nor- 
mal earnings. Consequently, some 
reductions in earnings in no way 
resulting from war-induced post- 
war expenses will bring about re- 
funds of wartime taxes. Or ex- 
cess-profits tax and corporation 
tax refunds may occur if large 
outlays are incurred for the pur- 
pose of increasing post-war prof- 
its. Abnormal repairs, advertis- 
ing, or research are examples of 
this kind of cost. Strict account- 
ing practice would appear to re- 
quire such costs to be carried for- 
ward against future peacetime 
profits. 


D. Speed Up of Carryback Refunds 


Although the Congress was 
aware of the problems’ which 
businessmen would face during 
the reconversion period when it 
enacted the carrybacks in 1942, it 
did not at that time take steps to 
meet the need for prompt pay- 
ment of these tax refunds. Under 
the law as it was originally writ- 
ten, refunds of taxes resulting 
from the carrybacks could not be 
made until a considerable length 
of time after the occurrence of a 
loss or an unused credit. Refund 
claims could not be made until the 
close of the year in which the loss 
or unused credit arose, and no 
method was provided for pay- 
ment of claims before they had 
been audited and reviewed. Con- 
sequently, while a businessman 
might be certain of the ultimate 





receipt of a carryback refund, he 
could never be sure how long he 
would have to wait after the fil- 
ing of his claim before he could 
expect to receive the refund. 


This defect in the carryback 
provisions has been corrected by 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
recently passed by both Houses of 
Congress. Under the provisions 
of this act, businessmen in carry- 
ing back losses and unused excess- 
profits credits can be certain that 
their refund claims will be acted 
upon and cash refunds made 
within 90 days after the filing of 
the claim. Moreover, where such 
refunds are anticipated in ad- 
vance, the new law permits tax- 
payers to postpone payment of 
prior year taxes up to the amount 
of such anticipated refunds. Con- 
sequently, businessmen needing 
cash for recortversion will not 
find themselves in a position of 
having to pay current install- 
ments on tax liabilities which will 
ultimately be refunded. 


Ill. The Post-War Credit 


The post-war credit of 10% of 
the excess-profits tax should not 
require extensive discussion. 
Under the 1942 Act, this credit 
could be taken currently to 
the extent of 40% of net debt re- 
tirement, but it has generally 
been taken in the form of non- 
interest bearing post-war bonds. 
These bonds were made non- 
negotiable until after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and were to 
mature in from two té six years 
after that date, the length of time 
depending upon the year for 
which they were issued. For ex- 
ample, if Japan should be defeat- 
ed in 1946, bonds issued with re- 
spect to 1942 taxes would not 
have matured until December 31, 
1948, and bonds issued with re- 
spect to 1944 tdxes would not 
have matured until December 31, 
1950. 

These provisions for the issu- 
ance and redemption of post-war 
bonds failed in two respects to 
meet fully the purposes for which 
the post-war credit was enacted. 
First, corporations facing recon- 
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version after the end of the war 
in Europe could not negotiate 
their bonds until after the end of 
the war in the Pacific. Second, 
even after the cessation of all 
hostilities, not all of their bonds 
would be available, since bonds 
to be issued with respect to the 
year immediately preceding the 
cessation of hostilities could not 
be issued until full payment of 
the excess-profits tax for that 
year had been made. 

Under the Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1945, both of these defects in 
the earlier act have been cor- 
rected. The maturity date on 
post-war bonds has been advanced 
so that bonds which have already 
been issued will be payable in full 
on Jan. 1, 1946. Bonds which have 
been certified but not yet issued 
will be satisfied by cash payments. 
Moreover, for 1944 and subsequent 
years, the post-war credit will be 
made immediately available, so 
that the present 85%% net rate 
of tax will be the rate at which 
the excess-profits tax is actually 
paid. Quarterly tax installments 
on 1944 liabilities which have not 
already been paid will be reduced 
by the amount of the post-war 
credit. The tax-return forms for 
1945 and subsequent years will be 
designed to indicate that the post- 
war credit should be taken cur- 
rently. 


IV. The Recomputation of the 
Amortization Deduction 


A less well-known provision of 
the tax law which will give rise 
to tax refunds during the recon- 
version period is that permitting 
the recomputation of the amorti- 
zation deduction allowed with re- 
spect to emergency facilities. Un- 
der the present law, facilities 
which have been certified as be- 
ing necessary for national defense 
may be amortized over a five-year 
period. If, however, within that 
period the emergency is termi- 
nated, or if the particular facili- 
ties are certified to be no longer 
necessary for national defense, the 
taxpayer may elect to recompute 
his amortization deductions for 
prior years on the basis of the 


shorter amortization period. Since 
a shortening of the amortization 
period will result in additional 
deductions for such prior years, 
the taxpayer will ordinarily re- 
ceive tax refunds. 


Although claims for refunds 
could be filed as soon as a tax- 
payer was granted a certificate of 
necessity, the fact that such claims 
had to be handled through usual 
administrative procedure made 
the prospects of early payment 
very slight. Accordingly, the Con- 
gress sought to correct this de- 
ficiency by means of a special 
provision in the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1945 under which claims 
for refunds arising from the re- 
computation of the amortization 
deduction will be allowed within 
90 days after the filing of the 
claim. The procedure will be very 
similar to that which will be em- 
ployed in the prompt payment of 
carryback refund claims. 


V. The Tax Treatment of War 
Contractors’ Reconversion Costs 


No doubt some of you at this 
point are thinking that, despite 
my optimistic assurances of. 
greater certainty as regards the 
time when carryback refunds will 
be received, I have failed to dis- 
pel one of the fundamental un- 
certainties concerning the amount 
of such refunds. To say that re- 
conversion costs can give rise to 
tax refunds within a certain pe- 
riod of time is all very well; but, 
as we all know, this can happen 
only, to the extent that reconver- 
sion costs are allowed as deduct- 
ible expenses. To the extent that 
taxpayers are required to capital- 
ize these costs, they will reap 
little benefit from the carrybacks. 
Since the treatment of reconver- 
sion costs may be an important 
factor in making post-war pro- 
duction plans, as much of this 
uncertainty as possible should be 
eliminated in advance. 


The treatment of reconversion 
costs is a problem which has for 
some time seriously concerned the 
Government, not only in its. role 
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of tax collector, but also in its 
role of purchaser. In a few cost- 
plus contracts made in 1940 or 
1941, the War Department as- 
sumed the obligation of returning 
the plants of contractors to the 
condition in which they were 
prior to rearrangement for the 
purpose of performing war con- 
tracts. On March 6, 1942, however, 
the Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, in response to a request 
from the Under Secretary of War, 
established a policy of excluding 
any specific allowance for recon- 
“version costs from the price of 
articles purchased by the Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the War and 
Navy Departments have since that 
time excluded from the costs of 
terminating particular contracts 
any allowance for the costs of 
reconverting the contractors’ 
plants. 

Since it had been the estab- 
lished policy of the Government 
not to permit the inclusion of re- 
conversion costs in the prices paid 
for most of the goods which had 
been purchased during the war, 
the question was raised early in 
1944 as to whether the Govern- 
ment was still under an obliga- 
tion to compensate war contrac- 
tors for their reconversion costs. 
A careful examination of this 
question revealed that in few 
cases was there any certainty on 
the part of war contractors, either 
as to the amount of money which 
would be required for reconver- 
sion or as to the purposes for 
which it would be used. Further- 
more, wide differences of opinion 
were found to exist among busi- 
mess men as to the specific recon- 
version cost items for which the 
Government should pay. Some 
besinessmen thought that the 
Government*should bear only the 
costs of the replacement of equip- 
ment and the rearranging of plant 
to its exact prewar condition. 
Others argued that since many 


improvements had been made 
during the war both in technology 
and in the technique of produc- 
tion, it would be both impractical 
and uneconomic to insist on the 








restoration of plant to its exact 
prewar condition. Although they 
recognized that the Government 
was under no obligation to pay 
for improvements, they thought 
that it might reimburse such con- 
tractors for the hypothetical costs 
of restoring their plants to their 
prewar condition. 


In addition to the differences of 
opinion regarding the extent of 
the Government’s obligation to 
pay the reconversion costs of war 
contractors, there were widely 
differing views on the extent to 
which adequate compensation had 
not already been made. Whereas 
some business men took the posi- 
tion that failure to recognize re- 
conversion expenses as a specific 
cost item in negotiating war con- 
tracts was sufficient evidence of 
non-compensation, representatives 
of the principal purchasing agen- 
cies were of the opinion that this 
was a question which could be 
answered only after an examina- 
tion of the income accounts of 
each individual firm. In view of 
the abundant evidence that cor- 
porations as a whole had enjoyed 
abnormally high profits during 
the war years, it was felt that few 
firms could demonstrate the need 
for additional compensation. 


But even if the prices paid by 
the Government under war con- 
tracts have fully compensated 
most contractors for their recon- 
version costs, such costs, when in- 
curred, are nonetheless proper 
charges against wartime income. 
The carrybacks are, I believe, 
aaequate recognition of this fact. 
Still, it is appreciated that dif- 
ferences of opinion might arise 
between taxpayers and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue on the 
matter of expensing or capitaliz- 
ing certain specific reconversion 
costs. 


In order to clear up all possible 
misunderstandirngs on that score 
before commitments are made, 
the Bureau has recently issued a 
field memorandum setting forth 
the treatment of reconversion 
costs which it proposes to follow 


in the case of war contractors.+ 
While in no way departing from 
the general rules now prescribed 
in Section 23(a) (1) and Section 
24 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
this memorandum does enunciate 
the principle that the cost of re- 
storing plant and equipment to 
substantially the same condition 
it was in before the war, depre- 
ciation excepted, will be allowed 
as an expense. The cost of any 
additions and improvements made 
to the plant in connection with 
its reconversion will, however, be 
capitalized. In general, the Bu- 
reau has taken the position that 
to the extent a restored or re- 
installed asset is already ade- 
quately reflected in the capital 
account of the taxpayer, restora- 
tion and_ reinstallation costs 
should be expensed. If, however, 
the original assets were fully 
written off at the time when the 
plant was converted to war pro- 
duction, it holds that the cost of 
any replacements should be cap- 
italized. 


A. Reconversion Plant Cost 


In the process of converting to 
war production it may have been 
necessary for a taxpayer to tear 
out a wall, to raise a ceiling, or 
to discard a floor. The undepre- 
ciated cost. of such demolitions 
could, of course, have been de- 
ducted from taxable income in the 
year of conversion. Nevertheless, 
in some instances, either because 
it was difficult to establish the 
undepreciated cost of the portion 
of the building removed or be- 
cause the taxpayer did not choose 
to claim it, no deduction was 
taken. In such cases if the parts 
of the building so removed or 
demolished are replaced in the 
process of reconversion to peace- 
time production so as to restore 
the building to approximately its 
original condition, such restora- 
tion costs will be allowed as ex- 
penses fully deductible from cur- 
rent income. If, on the other 
hand, the part of the building 
previously removed or demolished 
is replaced with a, new and im- 


proved type of structure, the 
amount allowable as a deduction 
in computing net income for the 
taxpayer in the vear of reconver- 


+ Mimeogranph 5870, Internal 
Revenue Bulletin No. 12, June 25, 
1945. 
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sion will be limited to a reasoa- 
able estimate of the amount neces- 
sary to restore such part of the 
building to its original condition. 

In the. case of Government 
plants acquired by the taxpayer, 
or of plants fully amortized und2r 
certificates of necessity, all ex- 
penses incurred in their conver- 
sion for peacetime production 
\must be capitalized. In the case 
of plants acquired from the Gov- 
ernment this procedure is, of 
course, necessary if the full vaiue 
of the plant is to be accurately 
reflected in the capital accounts 
of the taxpayer. The treatment is 
, the same as that which would be 
accorded any newly acquired as- 
set. Fully amortized facilities 
will, in any case, be considerably 
und@r-capitalized on the  tax- 
payers’ books. Certainly, no tirm 
would bother to reinstall or re- 
convert such facilities unless they 
would subsequently be worth as 
much as their reconversion costs. 


B. Reconversion Equipment Costs 


In the case of machinery and 
eguipment the cost of rearrange- 
ment will be allowed as an ex- 
pense. In many cases machine-y 
had to be removed from a plant 
when it was converted to war 
production. In other instances, 
plant lay-outs had to be rear- 
ranged. These conversion costs 
were properly recognized as de- 
ductible exnenses at the time they 
were incurred. With the termina- 
tion of war contracts, the cost of 
putting these displaced or relo- 
cated machines back into their 
former locations so as to permit 
their utilization for peacetime 
production ‘viil also be allowed as 
a deductible expense. But one 
exception is made to this rule, 
namely, the case where a tax- 
payer acquires and moves Gov- 
ernment-owned machinery which 
the Government was obligated to 
remove from his plant upon ihe 
termination of his war contracts. 
In such cases it is assumed that 
the taxpayer who does the moving 
himself will be able to obtain the 
facility at a lower price. 


Finally, mention should be 
made of the treatment of reinstal- 
lation costs of foundations and 
other fixtures which were re- 
moved at the time the plant was 
converted. Here again, as in the 
case of buildings, the treatment 
to be accorded such expenses by 
the Bureau will follow the prin- 
ciple of restoring to the capital 
account as much of the cost of 
such new installations as is neces- 
sary to give these asssets the 
value at which the old installation 
appeared on the taxpayer’s books 
at the time of their removal. As 
in the case of fully amortized 
buildings, however, installation 
costs incurred in connection with 
the reconversion or relocation of 
fully amortized machinery will be 
capitalized. 


VI. Conclusion 


To recapitulate, the Internal 
Revenue Code contains a number 
of provisions which were designed 
to facilitate through tax refunds 
the reconversion of American in- 
dustry from a wartime to a peace- 
time basis. Specifically, the pro- 
visions are those relating to the 
carryback of losses and of unused 
excess-profits credits, the post- 
war credit, and the recomputation 
‘of the amortization deduction. 
When these provisions were en- 
acted, however, the eed for the 
prompt payment of refunds aris- 
ing under them was not fully met. 
This deficiency in the earlier 
legislation has now been correct2d 
in the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1945. Once this Act becomes law, 
businessmen will be able to go 
ahead with their reconversion 
plans with the knowledge that the 
tax refunds to which they are en- 
titled under present law will be 
available to them at the time 
when they will most need cash. 


Will these cash-refunds be ade- 
quate to meet the. reconversion 
needs of business? I doubt 


whether anyone now knows the 
answer to this question, but they 





should certainly go a long way 
towards removing the danger that 
reconversion may be impeded by 
shortages of cash. The amount of 
carryback refunds will depend 
upon economic conditions during 
the transition period, but it has 
been estimated that for 1945 and 
1946 they might amount to per- 
heps $1 billion. The redemption 
of the post-war bonds issued for 
the years 1942 and 1943 will make 
available to corporations which 
paid excess profits taxes in those 
years about $1.3 billion; and the 
current availability of the post- 
war credit for the years 1944 and 
1945 will, by reducing current tax 
liabilities, increase the cash bal- 
ances of such corporations by 
about $1.5 billion. Assuming that, 
for purposes of recoinputing the 
amortization deduction, the emer- 
gency period ends at the close 
of 1945. It is estimated that the 
resulting tax refunds would 
amount to roughly $1.7 billion. 
In the aggregate, therefore, the 
tax refunds arising under the 
above provisions may amount to 
as much as $5.5 billion. 

This amount may appear small 
in comparison with the $44 billion 
of cash and Government securities 
currently estimated to be held by 
ccrporations alone. But the im- 
portance of these tax refunds is 
not wholly a matter of their 
aggregate size. For the most part, 
the corporations and individual 
businessmen who will receive this 
cash will be those who are faced 
with the most serious reconver- 
sion problems. It is in terms of 
the needs of such firms that the 
importance of these refunds will 
ultimately be demonstrated. 


Margin Account Credits 
In June by SE Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on July 16 that as of 
the close of business on June 30, 
member firms of the Exchange 
carrying margin accounts reported 
as follows: 

Total of customers’ net debit 
balances June 30, 1945, $1,190,748,+ 
260; May 31, 1945, $1,094,337,830. 
(Includes all securities, commod- 
ity and other accounts. Does not 
include debit balances in accounts 
held for other firms which are 
members of national securities 
exchanges, or “own” accounts of 
reporting firms, or accounts of 
partners of those firms.) 

Credit extended to customers on 
U. S. Government obligations, 
June 30, 1945, $130,238,341; May 
31, 1945, $110,470,036. (This 
amount included in net debit bal- 
ance total.) 


Cash on hand and in banks 





+June 30, 1945, $209,178,139; May 


31, 1945, $226,374,509. (Exclusive 
of balances segregated under the 
Commodity Exchange Act.) 


Total of customers’ free credit 
balances June 30, 1945, $569,104,- 
113; May 31, 1945, $583,090,717. 
(Does not include credit balances 
in regulated commodity accounts, 
or free -credit balances held for 
other firms which are members of 
national securities exchanges, or 
free credit balances held for the 
accounts of reporting firms or of 
partners of those firms.) 


The previous monthly com- 
parison appeared in our issue of 
July 5, page 114. 

rr 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of an is- 
sue of debentures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 
concluded last week by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York, fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $25,410,000, 0.90% con- 
solidated debentures dated Aug. 1, 
1945 and due May 1, 1946. The is- 
sue was placed at par. Of the pro- 
ceeeds, $23,580, will be used to 
retire a like amount of debentures 
maturing Aug. 1, and the balance, 
$1,830,000, is for new money pur- 
poses, As of Aug. 1, 1945, the to- 





tal amount of debentures out- 
standing will be $274,305,000. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The extent of the high favor 
enjoyed by housing authority 
bonds in investment circles was 
highlighted in the recent sale of 
$1,995,000 New York City Hous- 
ing Authority series A refunding 
bonds to a syndicate headed by 
the Mellon Securities Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Outbidding the six 
syndicates that competed for the 
loan, the Mellon group acquired 
the bonds at an average cost to 
the authority of 1.6129%. The pur- 
chasers re-offered the issue at 
prices to yield from 0.25% to 
1.70%, the maturities being from 
1946 to 1991. 


This transaction, as Maxwell 
H. Tretter, Executive Director 
of the New York Housing Au- 
thority said, “marked a mile- 
stone in public housing author- 
ity financing,” in that it results 
in the first instance where all 
of the securities on a low-rent 
public housing project are 
owned by private capital. 


The significance of this devel- 
opment was additionally empha- 
sized by Philip M. Klutznick, 
Commissioner of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, who point- 
ed out that the proceeds of the 
issue will retire the government’s 
entire capital investment in the 
project, represented by $1,189,000 
of 2%% series B bonds held. by 
the FPHA. This rate, incidentally, 
is fixed by the statute and is uni- 
form on all of the series B bonds 
issued by the housing authorities. 


In addition, the New York 
Authority will redeem the 
$806,000 of . series A bonds 
which were originally seld to 
private investors at an average 
rate of 1.81%. Thus the new 
issue of $1,995,000 series A re- 
funding covers the entire devel- 
opment cost of the project, ex- 
cept for $72,000 bonds that have 
already been retired. 


The bonds sold by the New 
York City unit represent indebt- 
edness on its Clason Point Gar- 
dens. project, which was con- 
structed in 1941 and is located in 
the lower Bronx. Consisting of 
400 family dwellings in two-story 
row houses, the project has a pop- 
ulation of 1,620 persons. As in all 
similar undertakings, the facili- 
ties are available only to low-in- 
come families and the difference 
between rentals received and ac- 
tual operating costs, including 
provision for debt service, is 
made up by an annual Federal 
contribution in accordance with 
the U. S. Housing Act. 


Terms of the refunding issue 
will result in an interest saving 
on the project’s indebtedness of 
about $647,815 ower the life of the 
bond issue, due in part to the 
fact that the effective interest rate 
has been reduced to 1.6129%. 
Furthermore, the elimination of 
FPHA equity means that the last 
bonds will mature in 1991, rather 
than in the year 2000. 

Thus the refunding eliminates 
nine years of annual Federal 
constributions, which at maxi- 
mum would amount to $62,010 
a year. In the past, incidentally, 
the longest-term bonds sold by 
any local housing authority to 
private investors had a matur- 
ity of 41 years, as compared to 
the 46 years contained in the 
New York City Housing Au- 
thority refundings. 


In commenting on the Mest 
award, FPHA Commissioner Philip 
M. Klutznick, said: 


“Financial markets have be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
soundness of local housing author- 
ity bonds. Their readiness to as- 
sume the dominant role in financ- 
ing Federally aided public hous- 
ing is a recognition of the success 
of local housing authority opera- 
tions. It also testifies to the work- 
ability of the United States Hous- 
ing Act, under which the Federal 
Government... makes an annual 
contribution, up to a certain max- 


operation and the amortization of 
capital and interest on Federally 
aided housing for families of low 
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income. The Federal subsidy helps 
enable a well-managed local 
housing authority to give ample 
assurance to investors that bond 
obligations will be met. 


“While the present instance of 
100% direct financing by pri- 
vate capital is gratifying, it is 
not anticipated that many other 
authorities, particularly those in 
smaller cities, will be able to do 
the same thing without certain 
amendments to perfect the U. S. 
Housing Act. With such amend- 
atory legislation, full private fi- 
nancing of public housing 
should also prove feasible for 
virtually all local housing au- 
> pag throughout the coun- 
ry.” 4 

Mr. Klutznick pointed out that 
in the early days of the low-rent 
housing program, local authorities 
relied on the Federal Government 
for loans to cover nearly the full 
90% of project development cost 
permitted by the U. S. Housing 
Act. Bonds sold to private invest- 
ors in 1940 represented only 15% 
of the total financing in that year. 
Since then the proportion has 
steadily increased, and by the end 
of 1944 more than a third of the 
long-term bonds outstanding were 
in private hands. 

However, until the achieve- 
ment of 100% private financing 
on Clason Point Gardens, 85% 
was the highest proportion of 
bonds that any local authority 
had been able to dispose of on 
the private market. 


American General Corp. 


Underwrites Morris Plan 





Corp. Refinancing Plan 
Under an agreement announced 
July 25 by Arthur J. Morris, the 
President of Morris Plan Corpora- 
tion of America, American Gen- 
eral Corporation has agreed to 
purchase at $8 per share, 937,500 
shares of new common stock to be 
issued by the Morris Plan Cor- 
poration in connection with their 
recapitalization program. Amer- 
ican General Corporation, one of 
the Equity Corporation group of 
investment companies, has agreed 
that these shares may be re- 
offered to the stockholders of 
Industrial Finance Corporation, 
which owns approximately 96% 
of the Common Stock of Morris 
Plan Corporation, as well as to 
the minority Common stockhold- 
ers of the Morris Plan Corpora- 
tion, subject to compliance with 
legal requirements. 

The new stock of the Morris 
Plan Corporation will be issued 
following a recapitalization .of the 
company whereby the authorized 
Common Stock is to be increased 
to 3,500,000 shares of 10c. par 
value and each of the presently 
outstanding 147,791 9/20 shares of 
$5 par value Common will be 
split into four new shares. 

Of the proceeds—$7,500,000 be- 
fore expenses of financing—ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 will be 
used to retire presently outstand- 
ing Preferred Stock and the 
funded debt of the Morris Plan 
Corporation, and the balance will 


of durable goods for civilian use 
is being resumed, but on such 
small scales that the shortages 
will continue for a long time. 


“In the financial field the in- 
creased requirements for margins 
in the purchase of _ securitsies 
show the nervousness of Wash- 
ington about threats of inflation, 
while the enormous flood of bond 
refinancing at lowered coupons 
reflects both the abundance of 
funds seeking employment and 
the progressive influence of arti- 
ficially low and controlled inter- 
est rates. Most of the conditions 
that have been mentioned illus- 
trate the fact that our economy 
functions badly when wartime ne- 
cessity imposes upon it a great 
mass of controls and regulations. 
Our business machine operates 
smoothly under conditions of free 
competitive pricing for both goods 
and services, but when that free- 
dom must of necessity be sus- 
pended it functions badly. 


“During the rest of this war 
period we _ shall _ increasingly 
realize what a planned economy 
is really like. Our best sample 
of it is food rationing. Most of 
its unfortunate features result 
from faulty planning done last 
year, and the year before, and the 
year before that, with results that 
are now coming increasingly into 
effect. We have produced the 
greatest harvests in our history, 
and there exists an abundance of 
most kinds of food, but the 
planned economy of its distribu- 
tion produces most unsatisfactory 
results. 


“Labor costs per unit of out- 
put in manufacturing have ap- 
parently increased by about 46% 
from 1939 to 1944. This finding 
is based on the release by the 
Department of Labor of its an- 
nual report on the output per 
manhour, and the labor cost per 
unit of product, in 19 industries 
where the product has: remained 
nearly enough constant during 
the war period to permit a com- 
putation of this character. Among 
the 19 industries there are in- 
cluded such diverse production 
groups as boots and shoes, ce- 
ment, cotton goods, lumber and 
timber. products, printing and 
publishing, and tobacco products. 





Little Easing of Business Problems 


(Continued from page 403) 


“Labor costs per unit of prod- 
uct have increased in all but two 
of the industries. Those two ex- 
ceptions are the making of’ ice 





cream and the manufacturing of 
rayon and allied products. Of' 
course the industries are of! 
varying degrees of net cites & 
and the figures were combined 
by giving to each series the de- 
gree of importance that was pro- 
portional to the value added by 
manufacturing according to the 
census of 1939: 

“If the labor costs per unit of 
product are taken as being equal 
to 100 in 1939 a _ diagram 
shows that they declined to 99 in 
1940, and that they have increased 
in each subsequent year with the 
greatest advance taking place 
from 1941 to 1942. The labor cost 
per unit of output was 146 in 
1944. The figures indicate that 
the unit labor costs of most man- 
ufactured articles may be ex- 
pected to be a good deal higher 
in the post-war period than they 
were in the pre-war period. For 
the most part the higher unit 
labor costs reflect increased wage 
rates. Probably they also reflect 
more overtime. pay than would 
be normal under peacetime con- 
ditions. They also reflect some- 
what decreased outputs per man- 
hour. 


Industrial Production 


“Industrial production appears 
to have made a definite down- 
ward turn and has declined for 
two successive months. Accord- 
ing to the index of the physical 
volume of industrial production 
compiled by this bank industrial 
output last December was 30.2% 
above the computed normal level. 
By March of this year it had ad- 
vanced to 36.3%. In April it de- 
clined to. 34.4% and the prelim- 
inary estimate for May is 33.0% 
above normal, 


“Decreases in May were most 
pronounced in the output of dur- 
able goods although almost all in- 
dustrial classifications ‘show de- 
clines. The greatest advances oc- 
curred in the outputs of beehive 
coke and bituminous coal, but 
they merely represent a return to 
normal production afte unusually 
low outputs in April due to work 
stoppages. With cutbacks in mu- 


nitions production, and the recen- 
version of some industries to ci- 
vilian production, it seems likely 
that the index of industrial pre- 
duction will continue to decline 
for many months. Factory em- 
ployment continues to shrink 
and the more comprehensive im- 
dex of national income also shows 
declines in April and May.” 


Stock Prices 


General Ayres, in discussing the 
current stock market level, points 
out, that on basis of dividend 
yields, prices are as high as they 
were during the boom period of 
1929. “Stock prices,’ he eom- 
ments, “measured in terms of 
their yields are now nearly as 
high as they were in the average 
month of 1929 when the greatest 
of all bull markets reached its 
climax. An average for the 12 
months of that year shows that 
the prices of all idea on the New 
common stocks traded on the 
York Stock Exchange were 
times their dividends. In June i 
this year the prices were 23.5 
times their dividends. It showld 
be noted in this connection that the 
1929 average is reduced below the 
peak of September of that year 
because the prices of ‘the closing 
months were a good deal below 
those of ‘the earlier months. 
Nevertheless it is noteworthy that 
stock prices measured in terms of 
their dividends are now — 
their all-time highs.” 

“It may be noted,” he adds, 
“that there have been only. a few 
instances in the past 46 years: 
when stock prices measured im 
terms of dividends have been at 
higher levels than those of this: 
present time.” 


“It is also true,” says General 
Ayres, “that many, if not 
dividends that are now being 
are distinctly moderate as com- 
pared with the current earnings 
of the companies that are paying: 
them. The corporations are pru- 
dently building up their 
capital so as to have adequate 
funds for use in reconversion, and 
to meet any exceptionel require- 
ments that may develop in the 
period of readjustment after peace 
returns. Investors and speculators 
are thinking about the dividend-. 
paying powers of the corporations 
as well as about the present divi- 
dends. Nevertheless, present 





stock prices are high. They area 
good deal higher than they look.” 





New Issue 





be added to working capital or 





imum, to help meet the costs. of 


used for other corporate purposes. 





490,000 Shares 





Price: $100 per share 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


July 24, 1945. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


Of the above shares, 108,060 shares have been purchased upon exercise of Warrants 

issued to holders of the Company’s Common Stock and New Class B Common Stock 

pursuant to the Company’s offering to stockholders. The remaining 381,940 shares are 

being purchased by the several underwriters and, to the extent that they have not been 
sold, are being offered at the public offering price set forth below. 


plus accrued dividends from July 21, 1945 to the date of delivery 


Coptes-of the prospectus may be obtained from either of the undersigned (who are among 
the underwriters named in the prospectus).only by persons to whom such under- 
wreter may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. lnc. 


Reynolds & Co. 
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Competitive Bidding Comments 


(Continued from page 404) 

When they have a so-called fast one, the little fellow can’t 
get any; they sell his own customer in his back yard all the time 
stating there is nothing for him. But when they won’t walk out the 
door, that is a different story. Mr. Little is asked to become a 
partner—do a job as they call it, so he will be given consideration 
on the next fast one. It doesn’t work out that way. Why shouldn’t 
Mr. Big want the negotiated deals when he is in the driver’s seat? 
He keeps the cream and passes out the very skimmed milk. 

Put’every one on a competitive basis and you will have a better, 
more respected investment fraternity. 

w * ok * 
EDWARD W. JONES 


V, P., Harris, Lamoreux & Norris, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

We are definitely opposed to the “Competitive Bidding” pro- 
cedure and have been since the matter first came up—that is, we 
are against the proposition UNLESS the seller chooses to so dispose 
of his merchandise. 

We are thinking of the long-standing relationships between 
certain underwriters with certain accounts that they have handled 
for generations. And we are thinking of the public which “digests” 
new issues. The natural tendency of a potential “bidder” is to make 
a bid that will prove successful. This is obvious, and, in our opinion, 
leads to an attitude of “To hell with the public.” To a certain 
extent the same impact is felt by distributing houses such as ours, 
in that this dog-eat-dog bidding results in profit spreads so in- 
adequate that the distributors cannot be properly compensated for 
their efforts. There is a natural reluctance, therefore, on the part 
of distributors to make commitments, thus depriving issues of the 
broad distribution so essential in successful underwriting. 

The foregoing objections have not been so apparent in recent 
years, with the plethora of funds incident to the money inflation 
this country has experienced. This phenomenon has probably lulled 
both: the issuers and underwriters of securities into a mistaken at- 
titude* toward these basic considerations. We believe the best inter- 
ests“of the “consuming” public AND the issuer is served by the 
ability of the experienced underwriter to negotiate a TYPE of secur- 
ity best suited to current public demand, appropriately priced to 
insure successful distribution, and to avoid for the seller the public 
stigma that attaches to a so-called “sour” flotation. We do not think 
that competitive bidding is conducive to these broad considerations. 

« Lastly, we do not approve certain ambitious underwriters wooing 
the blessing of governmental or quasi-governmental bodies in an 
effort to gain prominence beyond their capacity. If they can win 
a position solely on their own merit, more power to them, but 
let’s stay away from politicians and political bodies. 

* * So co 


A SMALL DEALER 


No doubt there is argument on both sides of this question but 
to us it seems that competitive bidding is undesirable because it 
seems to favor the rich borrower by boosting the price he. receives 
for his securities and forces the dealers to sell their customers at 
prices which are too high. The SEC is supposed to be protecting 
the public but it looks to us like they.are favoring the big corpo- 
rations in their stand for competitive bidding. 

aie co oo 
A BOSTON DEALER 

We are not in favor of competitive bidding for industrials for 
the following reasons: 

1. The cost of making the proper investigations before bringing 
out the issue prohibits the bidders knowing what they are buying. 

2. In an effort to obtain the issue dealers may pay too much 
for the securities and in turn thereby force the customers, who 
should be protected, to pay too much. 

. 3) The close contact between the banker and the industrial 
corporation is forever broken. 
; ok % a * 


4 LOUIS S. LEBENTHAL 
¥ Lebenthal & Co., New York City 


..We in the municipal bond business have during the past fifteen 
years found that almost every issue was the subject i Compete 
bidding. In the early 1900s some municipalities had their Bankers 
and issues were sold privately. Today in most cases Banking Firms 
render free guidance to the municipalities and then bid publicly 
for the issue. The municipalities have been benefited and the bonds 
have been more marketable. 

: To change the procedure of competitive bidding on high grade 
industrial issues may create inequities for the banker who has taken 
the risk in the past and has given much of his valuable time and 
experience to setting up the issue. 

By taking a page from the municipal bond security business 
I believe that the security business will be benefited. 

a % % * 
AN ANONYMOUS DEALER 

All subdivisions of Government, State, counties, cities, boroughs, 
townships and school districts are bound, under the law to seek 
competitive bids. As a County Commissioner of Alleghany County, 
the board succeeded in lowering rates from 4%4% to 2.52% before 
rates for this type of security hit present low levels. The principle 
appeals to me as sound, in that it relieves private management from 
suspicion and criticism. It is my considered judgment that com- 
petitive bidding is sound and honest and will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest numbers, relieving in turn, management from 
charges—true or false—as to what is best for the railroads, utilities 
er industry. 


With the cards all face up—as they are bound to be in com- 
petitive bidding—no stockholder and no government official or 
officials, have a leg to stand on, so far as complaint is concerned. 
* % ra * 

B. F. PITMAN, JR. 
Pitman & Company, Inc., San Antonio, Texas 


Re: Competitive Bidding. We are unalterably opposed to com- 
petitive bidding not only for industrial issues, but for public utilities 
and railroads also. 

For many months we have periodically received long telegrams 
from Halsey, Stuart & Co. inviting us to join their syndicate to 
bid on this or that new issue. We have great respect and admiration 
for Halsey, Stuart but emphatically object to their advocacy of 
competitive bidding. It might be of interest te you te have a copy 











of our last letter to them reference this subject. 
attached hereto. (Letter reprinted below.—Editor. ) 


It is attached 


May 22, 1945 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
123 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago. Ill. 
Gentlemen: ; 

We have had numerous wires from you recently inviting us to 
join accounts which you are forming for the purpose of submitting 
competitive bids on various bond issues. 


We have been very impressed with the way you have included 
the smail dealers scattered throughout the country in your deals. 
We consider it a favorable development in the investment banking 
industry. However, we are unalterably opposed to competitive bid- 
ding. Furthermore, there are only a few institutional buyers in 
this part of the country, and most of them are not interested in 
buying good to top quality bonds at prevailing levels. We feel 
that individuals buying bonds at these levels will ultimately suffer 
a very severe loss, and are: unwilling to recommend them. If the 
foregoing reasons are not enough, we would not be able to pay our 
overhead on the profit margins currently prevailing on the marketing 
of bond issues of the type and character which you are handling, 
and we would not sleep well with the liability. 

Accordingly, we think in all fairness to you we should candidly 
tell you our position in the matter in order that you may save 
the cost of telegrams to us. Again thanking you for your past 
invitations, we are. 

Very truly yours, 
PITMAN & CO., INC. 


by: B. E. Pitman, Jr. 
ok co * ok 


ALLEN C. BALDWIN 
Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


I believe competitive bidding tends to make the market fictitious 
to values, creating too much interest makes stocks soar beyond their 
intrinsic value and worth. If this continues to prevail I see inflation 
ahead—worse than after World War. I. 

a * % oo 


H. IRVING LEE 
H. Irving Lee & Co., San Jose, Calif. 


Competitive bidding in the field of finance, in our belief, is 
all wrong and will tend to hinder the free flow of capital. The 
recent case of P. G. & E. is an example of clogging the machinery. 

An investment firm that is most interested and best acquainted 
with the affairs of a corporation is by far more suited to care and 
know what capital requirements are and further what is desired 
for future growth. 


History has shown that a corporation’s growth should be 
sponsored by an Investment Banker or Group. Under this the 
Stockholder’s interest is protected and better reflects the value of 
outstanding securities in the respective enterprise. 


The competitive system for the most part breeds a Hit and Run 
cold blooded attitude toward anything that is undertaken by the 
Investment Banking business. We believe that a certain amount of 
sentiment and a great deal of confidence in and respect for both the 
issuer and. the public should be the watch word and guide for the 
Investment Banking Fraternity. 

oh os Co * 


H. R. AMOTT 
President, Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., New York City 


We are definitely opposed to the principle of competitive bidding 
as it is now operated. 

We think the net result of the present policy is that the public 
far too often is asked to pay exorbitant prices for new issues. It is 
true that it may be beneficial to a corporation to receive the maxi- 
mum amount of proceeds from a new piece of financing but we 
question whether this is a long term advantage to any corporation, 
if the general public is over-charged and secondary markets prove 
unsatisfactory. Such conditions can easily harm the credit standing 
of the corporation itself to say nothing of the unfairness of a policy 
bro sooner or later will result in substantial losses to the general 
public. 

We believe there is a better way than competitive bidding for 
the establishment of fair and equitable prices and underwriting 


profits. 
oe % % * 


A NEW ORLEANS DEALER 


We feel that competitive bidding on high class industrial secur- 
ities is economically sound; however, we do not believe it is desirable 
from the point of view of the underwriter due to a decrease in his 


margin of profit. . 
% % * 


W. S. FRIEDMAN 
Friedman, Brokaw & Samish, St. Louis, Mo. 


We favor the competitive bidding for all public utilities and 
railroads. We are not sure if it will work so well in the case of 
smaller industrial issues. We would have no objection if it were 
tried in industrial issues, although we realize that it might be a 
hardship on the large underwriting houses. 

* * * 


A. O. VAN SUTENDAEL 
A. O. Van Sutendael & Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Although the writer has never participated in “underwriting” 
he. is strongly of the opinion that the Debtor Corporation should 
be permitted freedom of action in choosing the method of selling 
its obligations—be such method by competitive bidding, direct ne- 
gotiation with underwriters, or direct sale to the investor. The direct 
sale to insurance company and other institutional investors is the 
action which “hurts” this firm most—but off-hand I can think of no 
sound argument against such procedure. 


Certainly every debtor proposing an issue of magnitude sufficient 
to bring it under SEC supervision or regulation. is better able to 
select the method of selling its securities.than is the SEC or anyone 
else; but with or without SEC regulation, it is and should be ac- 
countable for any false or misleading statements which it makes 
in either its financial matters or the product which it merchandizes 
in these goods, wares, or services. I believe every “large” corpo- 
ration with negligible exceptions issues only truthful statements. 





Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 407) 
erable increase of citrus fruit ex- 
pansion as well as truck farming 
expansion which bids fair to con- 
tinue and to swell revenues of the 
MOP. Post-war system gross rev- 
enues should approximate $150 
million as compared with $100 
million pre-war and reflecting 
technological developments al- 
ready accomplished, earnings 
available for charges after taxes 
might well reach a level of be- 
tween $20 million and $25 million. 
In that event, such earnings would 
support very liberal prices for the 
various securities allocated to the 
refunding bondholders under the 
compromise plan, possibly  suffi- 
ciently high to justify ultimate 
levels of 107 on these refunding 
bonds. 


However, with the probability 
that the Iron Mountains will be 
paid off and with the further 
probability that the RFC and bank 
loans may be paid off, and some 
additional first mortgage bonds 
allocated to the refunding bond- 


holders in lieu of preferred stock , 
originally allocated, these bonds. 


may ultimately reach levels of 


120 or more. 


Under the present compromise) 
plan the Refunding 5s can accept.- 
2.74 shares of Class A common in-; 


stead of approximately $72 in 


cash. Since the Class A stock is: 


apparently valued at roughly $36 
per share, as evidenced by the 
market price for the General 4s, 
the cash equivalent will be $98 
rather than $72. With a change 
in the plan probable, this pro- 
vision will doubtless be modified. 


Business Man’s 
Bookshelf 


Commercial Policy in the Pest- 
war World—-Report of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committees 
of the League of Nations—Inter- 


national Documents Service, Col-, 


umbia University Press, New 


York, N. Y.—paper—$1.25. 


Japan’s Record and World Se- 
curity—United Nations Informa- 
tion Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y.—paper—10c. 


Opportunities in Retail Trade 
for Service Men—Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., New York City— 
paper. 


Towards a World of Plenty— 
The Story of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations—United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. ,Y.—paper—10c. 


Wartime Wage Control and Dis- 
pute Settlement—Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.—cloth—$6.75. 

A 


Stock Salesmen Indicted 


A Federal Grand Jury has in- 
dicted Stanley Grayson, alias Sam 
Gellis, of 135 Broadway, New 
York City, and Lewis Franco, 
Morris Berman and Wolf N. Man- 
del, three of his salesmen, in con- 
nection with the sale of oil royal- 
ties which the Government con- 
tends were represented as provid- 
ing income for life, but which had 
little actual value. Mr. Mandel, 
now serving three years in East- 


ern Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., 
on a mail fraud conviction, was 
taken before Federal Judge Ar- 
thur D. Healey and pleaded guilty. 


‘The others will be arraigned later. 


The indictment has 43 counts of 
mail fraud violations and Securi- 
ties Exchange Act violations. It is 
charged that the defendants told 
prospective purchasers of the 
royalties that war bonds would 
probably never be redeemed by 
the Government, while the royal- 
ties could be resold without loss. 


a ee es 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 406) 
forecasts of the world to 
come. Yet, a week ago Tues- 
day, the sudden belief thai 
the Jap war was ending was 
enough: to send prices into a 
nasty tailspin. If they do this 
on a rumor, the logical con- 
clusion is to expect a lot 
worse on actuality. This of 
course brings us right back to 
“logical” as expressed in the 


market. 
a ok * 


Two and two makes four 
in the world of mathematics. 
It seldom comes out that way 
in the market. Science, 
whether it be mathematics, or 
some other branch, is exact. 
It has a philosophy; it ean be 
explained logically and is re- 
ducible to certain axioms and 
formulae. All these however 
have absolutely nothing to do 
with the market. The market 


doesn’t act on logic no more: 
cthan it is responsive’ to that 


phrase, “supply and de- 
mand.” Its best‘stimulus has 
always been the fear. and 
Ahope fetish; the kind of stuff 
‘which comes from mobs. 
t at ok 


To get back to logic and 
its application, it might be 
‘pointed out that illogical rea- 
soning frequently pays divi- 
dends in Wali Street. Last 
week the market cracked on 
rumors of a Jap peace. Logic- 
ally it will break wide open if 
the rumors are true. Actually 
it may do nothing of the sort. 
The first crack that you saw 
‘may well be the worst if the 
‘war was the only thing it had 
to contend with. 


* * * 


But there are other things 
‘for the market. to act on. And 
‘it is these that the market 
‘has yet to get out of its sys- 
-tem and by the time it does it 
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trivial compensation for the 
tedious, expensive work; and the 
final result of all of it is that 
banks are making more money 
than ever before—and it all 
makes sense. 


In very high political and other 
quarters there are some who 
criticize the banks for making 
money in war time and who, it is 
said, are making surveys and 
studies with a view to taking 
away a large part of further war- 
time bank profits, or perhaps of 
prohibiting the making of the 
profits in the first place. 


Banks are making unusual 
profits only because of and after 
the banks’ customers have made 
and are making unusual profits. 
Banks’ customers are making un- 
usual . profits only because the 
powers that. be fixed high rates 
of. compensation for war workers 
and war industries. It was in- 
eentive pay the authorities handed 
out to get the war work done 
quickly. The program has been 
an unprecedented success. The 
alternative to the program 


| adopted would have’ been to have 
frozen, On Peart Harbor Day, all 
prices and wages for the duration 


—conscripting labor and capital. 
That might have worked;—it has 
never béen tried. What the final 
resmlt would have been is doubt- 
ful and it definitely is not our 
American way. 





is likely that prices will be 
still lower. 
@ Fe. ohm 


Right now the averages are 
in a position of having broken 
through their July lows. Ae- 
cording to Dow, this indicates 
a secondary downtrend. It 
may well mean a two-thirds 
retracement of the whole ad- 
vance which can carry indus- 
trials to about 152-154; the 
rails to about 48. In the face 
of this possibility plus a 
couple of pieces of disquieting 
news, e.g., Delaware & Hud- 
son financing, more Federal 
regulations of markets, it 
seems like flying in the face 
of Providence to buy them 


here. 
oe 2 * 


But paradoxically, it is just 
because of such conditions 
that the market may be get- 
ting to a base from which 
more than a rally can ensue. 
Conditions are bad, and likely 
to get worse? That’s not news. 
Everybody knows it. So if 
everybody knows it, the 
chances are that the big 
boogie man hiding behind 
closet doors won’t hop out and 


scare us. 
« ok a * 


In any case this column 
is watching things with inter- 
est. If we have seven more 
market days of the kind we 
saw last Friday and Saturday, 
it may well be inclined to ad- 
vise re-entry. Meanwhile hold 
on to White Motors, bought at 
291% but sell it if it breaks 28; 
A. M. Byers, at 19, stop 16 and 
Steel bought at 56, stop 65. 


Ed x * 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 





Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 





Bank Profits and Prosperity 


(Continued from first page) 


We pursued a tried and tested 
course and it has won one victory 
and is well on the way to another 
and final victory. This has been 
accomplished at an enormous cost, 
but one our economic system can 
pay. 

If under such extended, stren- 
uous and orthodox use of our 
American Economic System the 
banks—the very heart of the sys- 
tem — had failed to earn more 
than usual profits, then there 
would be something very wrong 
with bank management. 

There has never yet been a 
period when the banks prospered 
while the depositors did not pros- 
per. It does not—it cannot— 
work that way. Prosperity be- 
gins for the bank customer before 
it begins for the bank—and then 
ends for the bank before it has 
ended for the customer. 

A decade ago the banking sys- 
tem was in the “dog house.” It 
was not making money. Depos- 
itors were suspicious of the sol- 
weney of the banks. Depositors 
are always more concerned about 
such matters when earnings are 
meager than when earnings are 


good as they. are now. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation reports that the in- 


‘sured banks, as a group, earned 


on their capital accounts, after 
charge-offs and taxes, in 1941, 
6.66%; in 1942, 6.26%; in 1943, 
8.58%. The report for 1944 is not 
yet available but it is reasonable 
to expect a further inerease. 
Surely these earnings are not ex- 
cessive when there have been so 
many years when there were al- 
most no earnings. 

It is the obvious policy of the 
Treasury to shorten the terms and 
reduce the interest rate on its new 
bonds available to banks for in- 
vestment. The Treasury is pro- 
hibiting investment by the banks 
in its new longest. term, highest 
coupon bonds. Our bank is in 
full accord with this Treasury 
policy. 

The . Treasury is. waging a 
strenuous campaign to sell “E” 
bonds to individuals. We are in 
complete agreement with that 
program. I hope that after this 
war is over the Treasury will con- 
tinue an active, aggressive cam- 
paign to sell bonds, particularly 
of the “E” type, to individuals. 
This bank will cooperate fully in 
such a program if given an oppor- 
tunity. 

It is my observation that, as a 
rule, the individual bond buyer 
buys first in the drive, then 
makes a few monthly purchases— 


iis has the “habit” and is likely 


to become a regular monthly 
buyer. In a majority of cases, the 
habit, once formed, will stick and 
that individual is on the road to 
economic security. Such a bond 
buyer will be a better bank cus- 
tomer, a better life insurance cus- 
tomer and even—a better citizen. 

Banks are not making their un- 
usual profits from the “little fel- 
low”—the small account. That 
just couldn’t be done, even if 
rates were high. It takes a whole 
flock of little accounts, usually 
accompanied by many, many 
transactions—items (deposits and 
checks) to total $10,000. That 
sum invested in Government 
bonds at the prevailing interest 
rate of 1%% for the highest, will 
produce interest income of only 
$150 in a full year. That amount 
of income will not pay the ex- 
pense account in this bank for 
more than a half day. 


But these same small accounts, 
if handled on a basis where they 
pay their own way, may well be 
the very backbone of the bank 
and of the business community in 
times of boom or of depression. 
These accounts are most welcome 
in this bank. 

The unusual profits are. made, 
on the big accounts—the accounts 
that are not active, that are 
awaiting investment or are sim- 
ply in a bank.account as a con- 
venient safe place of storage. We 
are prohibited by law from pay- 


‘ing interest on these or any other 


demand deposits “by any device 
whatsoever” and the result is that 
even with the fantastically low 
rates of the present, banks are 
experiencing earnings that would 
have seemed fantistic 10 years 
ago. 

If it is decided that larger than 
usual profits for banks are unholy 
and steps are taken to drastically 
curb or reduce the profits—then 
look out, you depositors—the 
source of our banks’ profits,— 
your turn will be just around the 
corner! 

I am constantly reading and 
hearing that the present situation 
is very unusual, unnatural, highly 
dangerous and explosive. Every 
day I check that reasoning, 
searching for the truth of it. So 
far this is the picture I always 
come up with on my drawing 
board:~ 

My customers owe far less debt 
to the banks, government, insur- 
ance companies, merchants, doc- 
tors, lawyers, or other agency 
than they did at the lowest point 
of the depression; they have six 
times the dollars deposited with 
us now than they had at that pe- 
riod,—(and the number of cus- 





tomers is about the same) they 


have many, many times the cur- 
rency in pockets, stockings, tin 
eans, and safety boxes they had 
then; they have increased’ many 
times their investments in U. S., 
Government bonds and other 
liquid investments, the cash and 
collateral value of the homes, 
farms, groves, and other busi- 
nesses they own were then frozen 
and not available for use on a 
satisfactory basis. Now these 
same possessions are readily sale- 
able at a satisfactory price. If a 
property owner does not want to 
sell he dare not name a reason- 
able price. If that is a picture 
of an unsound, unsafe, unsatis- 
factory, highly explosive situa- 
tion—then this participating ob- 
server likes that kind of picture. 

Continued full employment at 
high wages, with high taxes; and 
fast moving business, is a. real 
probability and can readily keep 
us in the present pleasant eco- 
nomic cycle and perhaps for a 
long time out of the dreadful, 
dangerous explosive kind of times 
we experienced in the early, 
thirties. 


It is large totals of speculative 
debt at high interest rates based 
on collateral’ with a fictitious 
value that produces unsound, ex- 
plosive situations, That is what 
“Busted” in Florida in 1926—It 
was the thing that “Busted” in 
Wall Street and in Main Street in 
1929—and it is likely the next big 
“Bust” will result from the same 
kind of powder. 


Certainly the banks should be 
permitted, even encouraged, to 
make profits, even unusual prof- 
its, if it can be done with the 
vailing low interest rates. er- 
suasion should be used toward 
their retaining a substantial part 
of the earnings, building reserves 
to meet the next depression. 

Be assured that if our economic 
system is given reasonably free 
play (as it should be given) ‘an- 
other depression will, in due time, 
put in its appearance. For. de- 
pressions, like Florida hurricanes, 
droughts and freezes, one can only. 
predict with certainty that they. 
will come—not when. 


Willard G. Hughes Joins.) 
Staff of Milwaukee Co. | 


(Special to Tus Prvanciat CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Willard 
G. Hughes has become associated 
with The Milwaukee Co., 207 East 
Michigan St. Mr. Hughes was for« 
merly with Braun, Monroe & Co, 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 407) 


velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. 
preferred and Central Public 
Utility Corp. Income 5%%s of 1952 
—A study—Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 


The Cross Company—aAnalysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
pects—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available a memorandum 
on San Carlos Milling Co., Ltd., 
including a reprint of an article 
on prospects for those desiring 
an interesting speculative situa- 
tion. 


De Pinna—Late analysis of the 
common and convertible preferred 
stockK=—-B. G. Cantor & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Dunningcolor Corp. common— 
descriptive circular — Bennett, 
Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 South La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
_ Also available is a memoran- 
dum.on Gerber Products. 


Eastern Corporation—Descrip- 
tive memorandum — Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Western Light & Telephone 
and Wellman Engineering Corp. 


. (Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
- Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for, price appreciation in these 
two industrials—Morris Cohon & 
By 42 Broadway, New York 4, 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


General Indusiries Co.—Recent 
‘ixeport — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

. Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 


,. Gro-Cerd Rubber Company— 
Statistical memorandum on post- 
war outlook—Caswell & Co., 120 
yey La Salle Street, Chicago 


Interstate Co.—analytical study 
-—Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade 
‘Building, Chicago 4, Il. 

Also available a detailed report 
on United Brick & Tile Company. 


Kern County Land Company— 
discussion of operations and po- 
sition—Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 
647 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. 


_ _Kingan Company — Descriptive 
circylar—C, E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Alsy available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Inc. and 
Sterling Engine. 


| Laclede - Christy Company — 
‘Memorandum ‘available — Herzog 
~ ae 170 Broadway, New York 


| Leng Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
‘tailed brochure for dealers only— 
‘Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

' Also available are copies of the 
recently amended Illinois Securi- 


ties Act. 


‘ P. RB. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
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Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Midland Realization and Mid-. 
iand Utilities Common—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
iInc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—aA study of 
Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing 
to near-term liquidation of utili- 
ties and realization companies— 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, II. 
Also available are brochures 
and statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 


National Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration — memorandum—Model, 
Roland & Stone, 76 Beaxer Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


National Terminals Corporation 
—circular—Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ii. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Howell Electric Motors. 


New England Power Associa- 
tion—study of present company 
and new plan—G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Old Ben, Coal Corporation— 
memo on attractive possibilities 
for capital gain—Scherck, Richter 
Company, Landreth Building, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Pfaudier Co.— Recent analysis 
discussing outlook for the com- 
pany which manufactures glass 
lined and stainless steel tanks and 
equipment — Caswell & Cuw., 120 
— La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 

Also an analysis of Mississippi 
Glass Co. 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. ¥- 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Second quarter analy- 
ssis—for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Purolator Products, Inc.—Study 
of outlook and possibilities — 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
late memoranda on: : 

. Great American Industries; 
Electrolux; Brockway Motors; 
Scovill Mfz.; Alabama Mills, 
Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Southeastern 
Corp.; Detroit Harvester; Bow- 
ser, Inc.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
TACA Airways; American Win- 
dow Glass. 


“Rock Island”—study of im- 
proved reorganization profit po- 
tentialities—McLaughlin, Baird & 
ie 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
oe Avenue, New York 1, 


Serrick Corp.—Current analysis 
on interesting outlook — Sills, 
Minton & Co., Inc., 209 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Simplex Paper Corp.—report— 
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White, Noble & Co., Michigan 
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Trust Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


Stromberg Carlson Company— 
memorandum—Kitchen & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill, 


Submarine Signal Company— 
late data—Dayton Haigney & Co., 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Thermatomic Carbon Co,—Cir- 
cular on interesting possibilities— 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on American Bantam Car and a 
“na analysis of Panama Coca- 
Cola. 


Tide Water Power Company— 
analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
secriptive circular — Simons, Lin- 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Fashion Park, Inc. 


Wellman Engineering—descrip- 
tive memorandum — Wm. 
Mericka & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


York Corrugating Corp.—Memo 
on current situation—First Colony 
Corporation, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Offering of Treasury Ctfs. 
For Issue Maturing Aug. 1— 
Books Closed 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
on July 22 announced an offering, 
through the Federal Reserve 
Banks, of %% Treasury Certif- 
icates of Indebtedness of series 
F-1946, open on an exchange 
basis, par for par, to holders of 
Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness of Series E-1945, maturing 
Aug. 1, 1945. Cash subscriptions 
will not be received. There are 
now outstanding $2,510,959,000 of 
the series E-1945 certificates. It 
was Made known on July 23 that 
the subscription books for the ex- 
change offering would close at the 
close of business on July 25, ex- 
cept for the receipt of subscrip- 
tions from holders of $100,000 or 
less of the maturing certificates. 
The subscription books will close 
for the receipt of subscriptions of 
the latter class at the close of 
business, Saturday, July 28. The 
Treasury announcement regard- 
ing the offering said: 

“The certificates now offered 
will be dated Aug. 1, 1945, and 
will bear interest from that date 
at the rate of seven-eighths of 
one percent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually on February 1 and 
August 1, 1946. They will mature 
Aug. 1, 1946. They will be issued 
in bearer form only, in denom- 
inations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$100,000 and $1,000,000. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- 
terest upon the certificates now 
offered shall not have any exemp- 
tion, as such, under Federal tax 
acts now or hereafter enacted. 
The full provisions relating to 
taxability are set forth in the offi- 
cial circular released today. 


“Subscription will be received 


at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches and at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, and should 
be accompanied by a like face 
amount of the maturing certif- 
icates. Subject to the usual res- 
ervations, all sihbscriptions will be 
allotted in full.” 


Extend Mail to Italy 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on July 23 that informa- 
tion has been received from the 
Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington that, effective immediately, 
mail service for letters not ex- 
ceeding two pounds three ounces 
in weight and postcards (includ- 
ing registry service), is extended 
to include the Italian provinces 
of Bolzano, ‘Trento and Udine. 


On Untrammeled Voting 


(Continued from page 403) 

A concerted campaign, we believe, was conducted in 
every district of the United States, during the course of 
which non-voters were circularized and telephoned to by 
official representatives of their respective districts, and solic- 
ited to vote affirmatively. 


There is no reason for secrecy here. Members and others 
in the securities field have a right to know what solicitation 
was used in each district, who contacted the non-voters, how 
many non-voters were approached and of these how many 
voted thereafter. 


An analysis of the above quoted by-law will serve to 
prove that a double safeguard was intended: (1) approval by 
the Board of Governors; (2) approval by a majority of the 
members voting, provided, however, that a majority of all 
members have voted. 


In other words, one of the ways of killing undesirable 
proposals in the forms of amendments is to have the return 
indicate a total vote which is short of a majority of all the 
members. 


The first of these safeguards was exercised without any 
advice sought or given by the membership at large. 

The Board of Governors before approving the amend- 
ments did not first discuss them with the membership 
through either oral or written communication. 

The Governors’ freedom of action was in no wise con- 
trolled, advised or interfered with by the membership. 

We insist that the same safeguards by a parity of reason- 
ing should have surrounded voting by the members. 

In our opinion Article IX of the by-laws contemplates 
this. 

The welfare of the public, and of the investment indus- 
try is neither served nor protected by having such a poll as 
the one that has just been gone through circumscribed as it 
was with the unrestrained ballyhoo and pressure character- 
istic of a political campaign. 

It was the duty of the Governors and their representa- 
tives to make such voting strictly secret. 

Secrecy would have insured an independent exercise, 
or failure to exercise, the franchise as envisaged in Arti- 
cle IX. 

Let us see how the current procedure has sullied such 
independence. 

Member X of the NASD received a ballot asking him to 
vote on the proposed amendments to the by-laws. He was 
opposed to the contemplated change, believed that to be the 
prevalent sentiment amongst his confreres, and being fa- 
miliar with Article IX, for a moment entertained the idea 
that he would not vote and many others might a@opt the 
same attitude. The ballot would be wholly secret he thought, 
and the whole plan of regimentation might fail because the 
result might disclose that a majority of all of the members 
had not voted. X deluded himself in believing this was a 
constitutional method inherent in NASD by-laws of accom- 
plishing his purpose without showing his hand. 

« Comes disillusionment in the form of the Executive Di- 
rector’s letter of transmittal. Ballots although separately 
sealed, had to be accompanied by a letter indicating the 
member casting each ballot. Who were the voters and who 
are the non-voters ceased to be a secret. The non-voters 
were pressured. 

Soon letters came from the Chairman of his District 
Committee. X was urged to vote pro. For business reasons, 
because he could not afford to antagonize his Chairman, he 
did so, against his own wishes and best judgment. 

You see there was a good reason behind Mr. X’s desire 
not to show his handy . 

From its phraseology Article IX must have anticipated 
such reasons and jntended absolute secrecy and total absence 
of meddling in membership voting on which by-law amend- 
ments are predicated. 

Having once passed on such proposal, the Governors 
should not have interfered, either directly, or indirectly, with 
the vote of the members who should have been permittd ab- 
solute freedom of action, 

NASD officials will find these new by-laws and the en- 
forcement of them plenty troublesome. 





business) which are not transae~< 





Accordingly, such mail may be 
accepted for delivery in the whole 
of continental Italy (including 
Sardinia and Sicily), except the 
provinces of Gorizia, Trieste, 
and Pola. The advices state: 
‘“etters and letter packages 
may not contain merchandise of 
any kind, but are restricted to 
communications. (personal or 





tional in character. 

“The provisions regarding gift 
packages for civilians in the Vati- 
can City State and the Italian 
cities of Rome, Naples and Paler- 
mo (Sicily) remain in effect. 
Parcel-post packages for other 
—— in Italy are not accepte- 
able.” 
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Ohio Brevities 
(Continued from page 412) 

to the presidency of Uh:to Air Ex- 
press Corp. of Columbus, O., fol- 
lowing reorganization as a result 
of the death of Alfred Jackson of 
Washington Court House, O., and 
Detroit, former head of Aeronau- 
tical Products Corp. Mr. Lytle is 
former president and treasurer of 
A. B. Stoves, Inc. of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and general manager of 
Aero Products. 

Fifty-five communities are be- 
ing surveyed to determine their 
suitability as stops on this pro- 
posed feeder line and being given 
a chance to prove their cases to 
fit into the pattern of passenger, 
cargo and mail service which it is 
contemplated will serve mainly 
Ohio but reach also into West 
Virginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. 


This development, which 
would speed Ohio’s post-war 
operations and vreconversion 
efforts, would, through its 3,300 
miles of air service, put prac- 
tically every community in Ohio 
in direct contact with any place 
in the world within 65 hours 
of air travel, the company said. 
The company plans to change 
its corporate name to “Great 
Lakes Airlines.” 


Don L. McDevitt, Columbus, 
successful operator of Ohio Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics and prominent 
in aviation circles for a number 
of years, continues as vice-presi- 
dent in the reorganized setup. 

Other officers and directors are 
as follows: Hugh M. Bennett, 
Columbus attorney, secretary and 
treasurer; Glen W. Way, Dela- 
ware, O., president of Correct 
Mfg. Co., and Hughes Keenan Co., 
Mansfield; Carl H. Pratt, Detroit, 
agriculturist and manager of 
United Artists Building; James H. 
Miller, Toledo, partner in New 
York Stock Exchange firm of Col- 
lin, Norton & Co.; Alfred M. 
Zaebst, Columbus, construction 
engineer, and Roland H. Rogers, 
Toledo, attorney and prominent 
businessman. 

cd * * 

President Frank Purnell an- 
nounced Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. arranged to sell $30,000.- 
000 principal amount of its 234% 
first mortgage bonds maturing in 
1970. Sale was private to a small 
group of purchasers. 


Mr. Purnell said Sheet & 
- Tube has slashed its funded 
debt from $87,090,000 on Jan. 
1, 1940, to $36,750,000 now, or 
over $50,000,000 in five years. 
-~This has been done chiefly 
- through reduced inventories, a 
_ reduction in receivables and ac- 
cumulation of depreciation, offi- 
cials said. Serger ; 


Miles C. McKearney has become 
associated with Foster & Davies 
Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, where he will write a new 
General Electric Co. national 
lighting campaign in trade mag- 
azines and 187 newspapers in 11C€ 
cities. 

A native Clevelander Mr. Mc- 
Kearney was with ‘the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating. Co., for 8 
‘years prior to his.agency work. 


* * * 


>, Colonel Mare J. Grossman:‘has | 


-been reelected a directer of 
- Continental Industrial. Bank of 


Cleveland. -He had been a ‘di- 
before 


- years in the Allied : Military 
Gevernment, 18 months of. 
which was spent in Italy. 


* * ok 
. Edward O. Warner, district sales 


manager at Philadelphia for Na- | 


tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., has retired from active duty. 
’ For nearly a half century he 
has been closely connected with 
the development and sale of auto- 
matic couplers for railroad cars 
“and other railroad specialties. 
. 1 * * 


a. #i Mellon, who succeeded the 
late P. C. Clark as president of 





Clark Controller Co., on July 14, 
1944, has resigned as head of the 
company to take a secret assign- 
ment for the government. 

Until a successor is chosen, H. 
W. Williams, executive vice-presi- 
dent, will act as the chief execu- 


tive. 
od ok ok 


Otis & Co. and Maynard H. 
Murch & Co., reported heavy 
eversubscription for 500,000 
shares at 23 a share of Seegar- 
Sunbeam Corp. stock. The 
Seegar and Sunbeam concerns 
are in the process of merging. 
They manufacture boxes and 
units for refrigerators and over 
21% of the stock is owned by 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 


Other houses in the deal were 
Merrill, Turben & Co., Hornblower 
& Weeks and Eberstadt & Co. of 
New York. ; 





Advertising Program 
Inaugurated By 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


In furtherance of plans an- 
nounced recently, the New York 
Stock Exchange on July 25 in- 
augurated its campaign of making 
use of advertising space for im- 
parting public information. In its 
first advertisement of the kind, 
presented as “An Open Letter 
From the New York Stock Ex- 
change to Every Owner of Se- 
ries E War Bonds,” the Exchange 
says: 

The bonds of our Government 
are the only securities this Ex- 
change has ever recommended in 
the more than 150 years of its 
existence. We urge you: “Buy War 
Bonds with certainty. Hold them 
with confidence.” 

In its advertisement, the Ex- 
change urges holders of “E” bonds 
to hold those they already have, 





REDEMPTION NOTICE 





Atlanta, Birmingham and 


Coast Railroad Company 


Notice of Redemption of Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad Company 
by resolutions of its Board of Directors adopted July 19, 1945, has exercised its option, 
under its Petition for Incorporation and the Certificate of Incorporation issued to it 
by the Secretary of State of the State of Georgia, to redeem on January 1, 1946, the 
whole of the Company’s outstanding $100 par value Preferred Stock at the redemption 
price of $103.00 per share together with an amount equal to five per cent. per 
annum per share from July 1, 1945, to said date of redemption and that on said date 
the aforesaid redemption price per share ($105.50) will be due and payable and will 
be paid at the office of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 11 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y., as Agent of this Company, upon surrender of the certificates 


for such Preferred Stock by the holders thereof. 


A form of transmittal letter will be 


forwarded in due course to each registered holder of Preferred Stock. 

From and after January 1, 1946, right to receive dividends on the Preferred Stock 
Shall cease to accrue and all rights of the holders of such stock shall cease and 
determine except the right to receive said redemption price. 

No transfers of the Preferred Stock will be made after the close of business on 


December 31, 1945. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND COAST RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Dated: New York 6, N. Y., July 23, 1945. 


By: F. D. LEMMON, Vice President. 





Prepayment Privilege 
Holders of above mentioned Preferred Stock may at any time on and after 


October 1, 1945, obtain payment of the redemption price thereof upon surrender of 
their stock certificates at the office of the Agent as aforesaid. 











assignment and transfer in blank. 


New York, N. Y., July 26, 1945. 


> 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
To the Holders of 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


First and Refunding Mortgage 334% Bonds, Series E, 
dated August 1, 1921, due April 1, 2003, 
secured by Mortgage dated August 1, 1921, 

to United States Trust Company of New York, Trustee. 


Pursuant to the right reserved under Section 1 of Article Four of 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company’s First and Refunding 
Mortgage, dated August 1, 1921, notice is hereby given that Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company has elected to redeem and pay off 
and does hereby call for redemption and payment on October 1, 1945, 
all First and Refunding Mortgage 334% Bonds, Series .E, issued under 
said Mortgage, which Bonds are dated August 1, 1921, are due April 
1, 2003, bear interest at 334% per annum, and ure now outstanding 
in the aggregate principal amount of $24,654,000. 

Accordingly, each of said Bonds so called for redemption will become 
due and payable on October 1, 1945, at the agency of the Company, 
namely, United States Trust Company of New York, Trustee under 
said Mortgage, whose office is at 45 Wall Street, in the Borough of 
Manhattan, City and State of New York, at the principal amount 
thereof and accrued interest thereon to October 1, 1945, together with 
a premium of five per cent (5%) of the principal amount thereof. 

All owners of said Bonds are requested to present their Bonds on 
said redemption date at said agency of the Company and said Bonds 
will be paid at 105% of their principal amount as aforesaid, together 
with accrued interest to said redemption date. Coupon Bonds should 
be presented with coupons maturing .after October 1, 1945. The 
interest coupons maturing October 1, 1945 will continue to be payable 
to the respective bearers.of such coupons. Bonds in fully registered 
form, or in coupon form registered as to principal, should be pre- 
sented indorsed in. blank, or accompanied by proper instruments of 


Interest on said Bonds will cease to accrue on and after October 1, 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By: W. J. McDONALD, Vice President. 


PREPAYMENT PRIVILEGE 





* in blank. 





Holders and registered owners of above-mentioned Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company First and. Refunding Mortgage 334% 
Bonds, Series E, called for redemption on October 1, 1945, may im- 
mediately, or at any time prior to said redemption date, obtain pay- 
ment of the redemption price of said Bonds, together with interest 
accrued to October 1, 1945, upon surrender of their Bonds at the 
above-mentioned agency of the Company. Coupon Bonds must be 
accompanied by all coupons thereto appertaining maturing on and 
after October 1, 1945. Bonds in fully registered form, or in coupon 
form registered as to principal should be presented indorsed in blank, 
or accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer 











stating: “You can’t afford to cash 
them in.” It further urges hold- 
ers to “Buy more of them,” saying 
don’t miss the investment oppor- 
tunity they afford. 

A chart is presented in the ad- 
vertisement showing that the in- 
crease in value of an “E” bond 
is greatest in the later years of 
the bond’s life. 

Making known the plans of the 
Exchange to avail of advertising 
space from time to time, President 
Emil Schram, in a letter to mem- 
bers and member firms of the 
Exchange on June 1 said: 

“The Board of Governors of the 
Exchange has authorized the in- 
auguration, as soon as conditions 
warrant, of an enlarged program 
of public information which will 
involve the use of advertising 
space and other facilities. Plans 
for the undertaking are well ad- 
vanced and it is hoped that the 
initial messages will begin to ap- 
pear in July or August, depend- 
ing, of course, upon the availabil- 
ity of space under present paper 
restrictions. You will be kept 
informed, from time to time, as 





referred to. 


Tile of Issues 


of Brazil 8% of 1921 
of Brazil 7% of 1922 
S. of Brazil G14 % of 1926 
U. S. of Brazil 644% of 1927 
U.S. of Brazil 5% of 1931 
State of San Paulo 7% of 1930 
( Coffee Realization ) 
State of San Paulo 8% of 192} 
State of San Paulo 8% of 1925 
State of San Paulo 7% of 1926 
State of San Paulo 6% of 1928 
State of Rio Grande do Sul 8% of 1921 
State of Rio Grande do Sul 7 % of 1926 
State of Rio Grande do Sul7 % of 1927 


S. 
S. 


U. 
U. 
U. 


State of Rio Grande do Sul 6% of 1928 
State of Minas Geraes 614 % of 1928 
State of Minas Geraes 614 % of 1929 
Srate of Maranhao 7% of 1928 

State of Pernambuco 7% of 1927 
State of Riode Janeiro 614 % of 1929 
State of Parana 7% of 1928 


State of Santa Catharina 8% of 1922 

City of Rio de Janeiro 8% of 1921 
( Federal District) 

City of Rio de Janeiro 614% of 1928 
( Federal District) 

City of Rio de Janeiro 6%-of 1928 
(Federal District) 

City of Sao Paulo 6% of 1919 


City of Sao Paulo 8% of 1922 

City of Sao Paulo 614% of 1927 
City of Porto Alegre 8% of 1922 
City of Porto Alegre 714% of 1926 
City of Porto Alegte 7% of 1928 








— 


to the progress of the program.” 

The New York “Herald Tribune” 
of July 21, referring to the ad- 
vertising campaign of the Ex- 
change, said in part: 

The timing of the “ads” will 
depend largely on the availability 
of space, but bi-monthly inser- 
tions are planned until the end 
of the year. Spokesmen explained 
that, in the ordinary sense, the 
Exchange has nothing to sell and 
never promoted any securities ex- 
cept Government obligations? 


The New York Curb Exchahge 
is studying the campaign of the 
“big board” and is considering 
plans to begin an advertising 
drive of its own early in the fall 
season. é; 


The Stock Exchange will em- 
phasize the necessity of sound in- 
formation, facts and judgment be- 
fore investments are made and 
will warn the publie against tips 
and rumors. It will endeavor to 
bring out the public responsibility 
of the leading securities market 


as it has evolved in the last few 





The Minister of Finance of the United States of Brazil has extendéd” to’ 
and including December 31, 1945, the period within which the holders 
of dollar bonds of the United States of Brazil, its States (other than Ceara) 
and Municipalities issued prior to January 1, 1944, may elect to accept. 
either Plan A or Plan B described in the Offer to Holders of Dollar Bonds. 
heretofore made as of that date; and accordingly a revised Prospectus has 
been prepared by which the United States of Brazil offers its 334% External, 
Dollar Bonds of 1944 in accordance with the provisions of Plan B above 
Copies of the said Prospectus, setting forth the said Offer in 
full, may be obtained from the respective Special Agents for the sevéral 
issues of dollar bonds named below at their offices in New York City. Boris 
delivered-in acceptance of either Plan A or Plan B must be accompanied’ ‘by 
appropriate Letters of Transmittal, which may also be obtained from the 
Special Agents of the several issues, as follows: 


The Government’s offer to redeem State of Ceara 8% Bonds of 1922 at 
12% of their principal amount is not 
bonds is made at the office of Dillon, 

For the United States of Brazil: 
MARIO DA CAMARA, 
Acting Delegate of the Brazilian Treasury in New York 


New York, July 24, 1945. ; 


years. 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or : | 


a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


United States of Brazil . 


(Estados Unidos do Brasil) 
To Holders of Dollar Bonds: Rik 


a 
ay 


‘ i ft 





Special Agents 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Schroder Trust Company! :: 





J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation | 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
The Chase National Bank 

of the City of New York 
White, Weld & Co. ‘ 
The National City Bank of New York? 
The National City Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust Company ans 
White, Weld & Co. 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
The Chase National Bank 

of the City of New York 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 


is 


. 
cd 


White, Weld & Co. and 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 
White, Weld & Co..and 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
The Chase National Bank 

of the City of New York 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
First of Boston International Gorporation 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Go. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


limited as to time. Payment for such 
Read & Co. in New York City. fis 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
cae accelerated at the discretion of the 

EC. 











THURSDAY, JULY 26 


KINGS COUNTY LIGHTING CO. on 
July 6 filed a registration statement for 
$4,200,000 first mortgage bonds due 1975. 
The interest rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Detaiis—See issue of July 

Offering—tThe price to the 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriting—The bonds are to be of- 
fered for sale under the Commission's 
competitive bidding rule and the names of 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 


TAPPAN STOVE CO. on July 6 filed a 
registra statement for 25,250 shares 
of capital stock, par $5 per share. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—Stockholders of record July 24 
will be given the right to subscribe at $27 
per share in ratio of one new for each 
four shares held. The unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to the underwriters for offering 
to the public. 

Underwriting—McDonald & Co., 
land, heads the underwriting group. 


SATURDAY, JULY 28 


EVERSHARP, INC., on July 9 filed a 
registration statement for 32,500 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold for 
the account of certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers heads 
the underwriting group. 


SOUTH COAST CORP. on July 9 filed a 
registration statement for $2,500,000 first 
(closed) mortgage 4%% sinking fund 
bonds, due June 30, 1960. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. will 
head the underwriting group. 


SUNDAY, JULY 29 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. on July 
10 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
640,000 first mortgage bonds .due Aug. 1, 
1970. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The bonds will be offered 
for sale at cdmpetitive bidding and the 
oe of underwriters filed by amend- 

ent. 


12. 
public will be 


Cleve- 


MONDAY, JULY 30 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. July 11 
filed a registration statement for 15,000 
shares cumulative preferred stock. The 
stock will be sold at competitive bidding 
and the dividend rate filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—Price to public to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—-To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
11 filed a registration statement for $500,- 
000 serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—-The price to the public of the 
different series will be filed by amend- 
ment. The average price to the public is 
given as 100.47. 

Underwriters—S. K. Cunningham, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TUESDAY, JULY 31 


SEABOARD FINANCE CO. on July 12 
filed a registration statement for $3,000,- 
000 5% 10-year sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1955, and 70,000 shares cumu- 
lative’ preferred stock, series A, with com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
100 for the debentures and $30 per share 
for the preferred. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
and Johnson, Lemon & Co. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO on July 12 filed 
a registration statement for 50,000 shares 
of cOmmon stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. is named 
principal underwriter. 


SUNDAY, AUG. 5 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 505,000 shares 
of Class A capital stock, par $1, and 250,- 
000 shares of Class B stock, par 10 cents. 

Address—-7 Court Street, Arlington, Mass. 

siness—-Company was incorporated on 
April 23, 1945, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing, distributing and erecting pre- 
fabricated homes. 

Offering—-There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares of Class 
A and 50,000 shares Class B to be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and 2 
-— of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 


Proeteds—The proceeds will provide the 


corporation with sufficient working capital 
to carry out the corporation's program for 
the manufacture, distribution and erection 
of prefabricated houses and the component 
parts thereof and provide the corporation 
with the facilities and working capital to 
accept orders. 

Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5834. Form 
S-1. (7-17-45). 


. 


MONDAY, AUG. 6 


W. T. GRANT CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 150,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, $100 par. The divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address — 1441 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

Business—Operates a chain of 490 popu- 
lar-priced stores located in 39 states. 

Offering—Holders of company’s out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred stock 
will be given an opportunity by the under- 
writers to acquire the new preferred stock 
at pubdlic offering price in exchange for 
present shares by offering their present 
shares which will be received at the re- 
demption price of $22 per share plus ac- 
crued dividends. Offering price will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be used for 
the redemption of the outstanding shares 
of 5% cumulative preferred stock, $20 par, 
at $22 per share and for additional work- 
ing capital. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers is named 
principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5835. Form 
A-2. (7-18-45). 


SATURDAY, AUG. 11 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for $1,- 
500,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1960; five-year common 
stock purchase warrants to purchase 
57,500 shares and a like amount of common 
Shares issuable upon the exercise of the 
warrants. The company proposes to sell 
the debentures plus 20,000 warrants to an 
underwriting group headed by Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Cc. Each $1,000 debenture will 
have attached a non-detachable warrant 
entitling the holders to purchase 25 shares 
of common. 
Address—285 
York, N. Y. 
Business — Manufactures 
densers. 

Offering—tThe price per unit to the pub- 
lic will be 100. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds from de- 
benture sale will approximate $1,425,000 
and will be used to retire mortgages on 
corporation’s Chicago and North Bergen 
N. J., plants, to reimburse the treasury 
for outlays for facilities at North Bergen, 
to buy new equipment and to provide 
additional working capital for post-war 
operations. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5836. Form 
S-1. (7-23-45) 


Madison Avenue, New 
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DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











ACF-BRILL MOTORS CO. on June 30 filed 
a registration statement for 190,464 war- 
rants. The warrants are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corp. 
Details—See issue of July 12. 
Offering—The warrants entitle the hold- 
er to subscribe to the common stock of the 
company. The selling stockholder, American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corporation, 
proposes to offer the warrants for sale to 
the public commencing approximately Aug. 
1, 1945, with the price to be determined 
from day to day by market sales of the 
warrants, 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb. 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1960 and 200,000 shares of 
common stock. Of the stock registered 
132,000 shares are issued and outstanding 
and being sold by stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
- 100 and the common stock at $7.50 per 

are 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group, with the 
—— of others to be supplied by amend- 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 3% %, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
- at > bidding. 

ssue Awarded July 23 to Dick - 
Smith on bid of 102.1749. cde reg 


EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES on 
June 29 filed a registration statement for 
$40,000,000 first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due 1965. Interest rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 
Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names of underwriters 
will be filed by amendment. 





CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
‘tor 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 


| tative ($100 par). 





The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered tc 
{t in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it wo! 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. on June 1% 
filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company is offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938. shares of 4% % cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock to exchange 
their stock, share for share, for the new 
preferred. The underwriters have agreed 
to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred not issued in exchange: for out- 
standing preferred. Company will call any 
of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —-Kidder, Peabody & Co 
and First Boston Corp. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
15 filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares common stock (par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—Price to the public is given as 
$35 per share. 

Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St. 
a will manage the sale of the entire 
issue. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri’ 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
Pany proposes to market its own securities 


CUP MACHINE SERVICE CORP, on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 8,000 
shares of preferred stock ($50 par) and 
75,000 shares of common stock (10 cents 
par). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—-The preferred stock will be 
sold at $50 and the common stock at 10 
cents per share. 

Underwriting—None. 

Registration statement withdrawn July 20. 


FLORIDA FOODS, INC., on June 30 filed 
a registration statement for 56,000 shares 
of $2 cumulative convertible preferred stock 
and 280,000 shares of common reserved for 
conversion of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Underwriters—Principal underwriters are 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
First Boston Corp. 


FERRO ENAMEL CORP. on June 30 
filed a registration statement for 58,264 
shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

* Offering—Company is offering to com- 
mon stockholders the right to subscribe to 
the new common at the rate of one share 
for each four shares held, the price to be 
filed by amendment. Unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to underwriters for offering to 
the public. . 

Underwriters—Maynard H. Murch & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on May 
8 filed a registration statement for 1,500,- 
000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
200,000 common share purchase warrants 
and 200,000 shares of common reserved 
for warrants. 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Business—Exploration and development 
of oil wells. 

Offering—Price to the public is 60 cents 
per share. The underwriter will receive 
purchase wararnts for the purchase of 
2,000 shares of common for each 15.000 
shares of common stock sold in the offer- 
ing at a price of 45 cents per share. 

Underwriter—tTellier & Co. 


GENERAL PHOENIX CORP. on June 29 
filed a registration statement for $1,000,- 
000 12-year 4% convertible subordinated 
debentures due July 17, 1957. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Group is headed by Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


A. HARRIS & CO. on April 23 filed a 
registration statement for 7,000 shares of 
er bee cumulative preferred stock (par 

100). 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially to the common stockholders 
at $100 per share on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common. 
Any shares not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders of the 7% 
preferred shares which shares have been 
called for redemption on May 1, 1945. Any 
balance will be offered to the public by 
the underwriter at $102. 

Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son of! 
Dallas, Texas. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. on June 29 
filed a registration statement for 170,000 
shares of 342% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and 170,000 shares of common, 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of 
the 342% cumulative preferred stock. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Company will offer to common 
stockholders of record July 21 rights to 
subscribe to new preferred at $100 per 
share on basis of one share of preferred 
for each five shares of common. War- 
rants will expire at noon on Aug. 4, 1945. 
Unsubscribed stock will be purchased by 
the underwriters and sold to the public. 

Underwriters—Underwriters are: Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Clark, Dodge & Cow 
Dominick & Dominick, First Boston Corp.. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Hornblower 
& Weeks, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill 
Tanch. Pierre, Fenner & Beane. F. 8S. 
Moseley & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & 





Curtis, Smith, Barney & Co., Union Se- 
curities Corp., White. Weld & Co., Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
on June 29 filed a registration statement 
for $3,343,500 4% income debentures due 
May 1, 1970, and $4,458 shares of common 
stock, no par. 

Details—-See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% income bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1959, units consisting of $750 of 4% 
income bonds and one share of its com- 
mon stock, in exchange for each $750 
outstanding income bond, in connection 
with the plan of reorganization. 

Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co. 


METROPOLITAN CLUB, INC., on June 
20 filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 25-year 242% refunding mortgage 
bonds. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Underwriters.—None. 


MONONGAHELA POWER CO. on June 
30 filed a registration statement for $22,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1975, 
and 90,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100. The interest and dividend 
rates will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—The securities will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding. The of- 
fering prices to the public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—The names of underwrit- 
ers will be filed by amendment. 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS 
CORP. on June 27 filed a_ registration 
statement for $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, due 1973, and 150,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock. Interest rate 
on bonds and dividend rate on preferred 
stock will be determined by competitive 
bidding. 

Details—-See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Stock and bonds will be 
sold at competitive bidding and names of 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 


Vv. K. CO-OP RUBBER WELDING SYS- 
TEM on June 12 filed a registration state- 
ment for 500 shares, par value $1,000 
designated as ‘participating members 
shares”’ and 800 units of $500 each of pre- 
ferred 7% debenture certificates. 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—The securities are to be sold 
at their par or face value to the owners 
and operators of O K Tire Servicing Storer 
and to employees, customers and suppliers 
of the trust and of the several businesses 
being acquired by the trust. 

Underwriting—None named. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares cf common stock (par $25). The 
shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—-See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc. at 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
the bid, stating that competition had ‘‘been 
stifled.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & 
IRON CO. on June 23 filed a registration 
statement for 412,596 common shares (par 
$1), and wargants to purchase a like 
number of co on shares. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Warrants to purchase 4 com- 
mon shares for each 10 shares held were 
mailed July 18, 1945, to holders of record 
July 16. In exercising warrants, holders 
of general mortgage 6% income bonds to 
which the stock certificates of the reor- 
ganized company are attached may use 
their bonds in payment of the subscription 
price for the new common shares up to 
95% of the original amount of these. bonds, 
a 5% payment in reduction of principal 
having been.made on these bonds on April 
1, 1945. Rights expire July 31. 

The offering price of the stock is $11 
per share. 

Underwriters—In an amendment filed 
July 13 company announced that offering 
would be made without underwriters. 
Originally Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Drexel & Co., were named underwriters. 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 fileé 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 442% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters —— The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Oil and gas business. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters — Principul underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


8ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 


preferred stock, par $100. 


Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares y 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
| & Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 4%% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
, ae bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & TELE+ 
GRAPH CO. on June 25 filed a registration 
statement for $45,000,000 2%4% debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1985. r 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. : 

Underwriters—Company will offer the 
bonds for sale at competitive bidding and 
the names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Bids will be received until 
11 a.m. on July 30, 1945. 4 

Bids Invited~-Company is inviting bids 
for purchase of debentures, to be received 
up to 11 a.m. EWT in New York, July 30. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3%% 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 4%% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 
935 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering — Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Sotthwestern Public Service. 
The subscription price will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
any unsubscribed common and of the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 
on June %3U filed a registration statement 
for 450,000 shares of common stock 2-cent 
par vaiue. Of the total 122,680 shares are 
unissued and the balance is held by two 
stockholders: R. N. Webster 243,320 shares 
and A. L. Webster 84,000 shares. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—To be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-To be named by amend- 
ment. 

Registration statement withdrawn July 17, 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
{9 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
300 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—tThe initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for each 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 

Stop Order Action—The SEC on June 29 
dismissed the stop order proceedings com- 
menced April 10, 1945. In its opinion the 
Commission said it is satisfied that the 
amendments subsequently filed by the com- 
pany substantially correct the deficiencies 
cited in the notice of the proceeding ex- 
cept those relating to the warrants. 


WESTERN CONDENSING CO. on June 
29 filed a registration statement for 10,000 
shares of 5% cumulative series A convert~ 
ible first preferred stock ($100 par) and 
50,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50): 

Details—-See issue of July 12. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co. 


Sexton & Groves Is 
Formed in Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA.—William H. 
Sexton announces that Charles W. 
Groves has become associated 
with him as a partner in the 
securities business under the firm 
name of Sexton & Groves, with 
offices in the Liberty Bank Build- 
ing. The firm. will do a general 
investment business, with empha- 
sis on investment trust shares and 
listed and unlisted local securi- 
ties. 

Mr. Groves has been connected 
with Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co. 
for the past 12 years. Mr. Sexton 
has been in the securities business 
since 1918, having started. with 
the bond department of the Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank 
of Savannah at that time. He has 
bree in business for himself since 
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which will require generations to 
pay off, if at all. 
fair to state that not one of these 
efforts was administered without 
color discrimination, concerning 
which Mr. Roosevelt. made no 
statements, wrote no documents, 
and used none of his great polit- 
ical power to diminish or avert.” 
And the author prefaced his 
necrology by saying: “The death 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was the signal for such a hurri- 
cane of mushy sentimentalism, 
sheer bunk, sugary platitudes, and 
assorted hokum as America has 
mot seen in many, many years.” 
It will be a surprise to most of 
us to find the negro intelligentsia 
bitterly critical of the late Presi- 
dent, whose fame rests on his 
humanitarianism. Of course, he 
was also an unsurpassed master 
of the political game, playing ball 
with the colored people and the 
Southern Democrats at the same 
time. But in effect, he made 
things much worse by adding fuel 
to the fire of racial conflicts. 
Racial problems are due to irra- 
tional sentiments and cannot be 
eliminated by arguments, nor by, 
force. To bring the problem 


sharply into the fore, as Mr. and, 


Mrs. Roosevelt did, means to make 
people on both sides more acutely 
conscious of the issue. The only 
way to overcome the tension is by 
gradual adaptation and assimila- 
tion, which take time, and a tact- 
ful approach. One of the un- 
pleasant post-war heritages of the 
New Deal is racial trouble such 
as this country has ‘not seen since 
the Civil War. 
The New Political Set-Up 

That enhanced trouble is due in 
part to war-time wages and 
migrations; in part to the loud ad- 
vertising of ideologies which 
could not be realized. In this re- 
spect, the new Administration 
gmeans a new departure. Presi- 
dent Truman speaks more in mat- 
ter-of-fact terms, using more of 
the common sense type of argu- 
anents and less of the colorful and 
imaginative approaches. Lacking 
the fascinating personality and 
the vast store of popularity which 
made his predecessor often inde- 
pendent of Congress, he has to 
rely on conventional political 
stratagems, especially on courting 
the favor of the political bosses. 

There is, indeed, this difference 
between the old and the new 
Democratic administration: that 
‘the former could afford to act in- 
dependently of Congress and even 
to boss it, while Mr. Truman has 
to avoid antagonizing his own 
party. But the difference should 
not be rationalized, as it often is, 
into believing that we will have a 
more “constitutional” government 
from here on... Mr. Roosevelt took 
his hat off before Congress when 
jhe had to, like in the conflict with 
Senator Barkley, and Mr. Truman 
‘am turn asked in-his reorganiza- 
‘tion plan for more power than 
¥F.D.R. ever did. The difference 
is one in tactics only, and even 
‘that is doubtful in view of such 
attempts as to railroad the Bret- 
ton Woods and San Francisco 
“charters” through Congress. 


The Truman Myth 

But the country is resounding 
(with publicity that advertises the 
new President as a return to con- 
servative standards, to economy, 
to Americanism, and what have 
-you. Note that much of this 
propaganda stems from the Re- 
‘publican side. It had the effect 
of convincing: the average busi- 
nessman that the New Deal is be- 
‘ing replaced by something that 
would be more to his ‘taste, that 
radicalism is gone, that from here 
on America’s interests are well 
‘taken care of, the era of spending 
“orgies is over, etc. The back- 
ground of the new President is 
being pictured as that of a “dirt- 
farmer” and typical Midwest- 
erner, a “normal” politician with- 
out ideological prejudices, a be- 
Biever in free enterprise, an 





American not: biased in favor of 


It is absolutely ; Europe—all in alleged contrast to 


the Reoseveltian regime and what 
it stood for. 

In reality, Mr. Roosevelt was 
not totally to the “left,” and still 
less is Mr. Truman to the “right.” 
The one was not a pure idealist; 
and the other is not a politician 
devoid of New Deal traditions. 
If there is something certain 
about the latter, it is the fact that 
he is an “honest politician.” He 
has proven that by his faithful- 
ness to the Pendergast machine 
to which he owes his career, even 
to the very unusual extent of dis- 
missing an Attorney General who 
has prosecuted his (Truman’s) 
former boss. If anything can be 
expected with certainty, it is that 
he will be faithful to those who 
have put him in power. He 
was nominated by F. D. R., and 
“cleared” with Sidney. What is 
more, it will not be the Republi- 
cans who shall re-elect him. 

That does not exclude, of 
course, substantial changes of per- 
sonnel. But such changes occurred 
many times under F.D.R., and 
most of the administrative chiefs 
dismissed by Truman were slated 
for dismissal anyway: The new 
men are chosen entirely from 
among the old New Deal set. 
Actually, the responsible men are 
just about the same as before. 
It is the same Harry Hopkins, 
Jimmie Byrnes and _ Joseph 
Davies who manage our foreign 
policy. “There is no sign that 
Justice Frankfurter’s and Justice 
Black’s influence on our justice 
is declining—to the contrary, as 
the Associated Press and labor 
cases indicate. The monetary 
ideology is the same, too, bor- 
rowed from Lord Keynes, with 
control vested in the _ trusted 
hands of the same men as before, 
such as Messrs. Vinson and Eccles. 
Mr. Snider, too, is an old hand 
in the R.F.C. Where the ad- 
ministration changed, the prin- 
ciples did not. The OPA, for one, 
is run with as much “wisdom” 
as ever. 

No Change of Policy 

That’s the surest way to de- 
scribe what is. going on. That's 
what Mr. Truman promised when 
he took office, and he sticks 
honestly to the spirit, not only to 
the letter of his promise. Take 
the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill, which 
he apparently favors. It amounts 
to closing the gaps left in the 
vicious Wagner Act, in making 
the unions complete masters by 
compulsory arbitration, and by 
enforcing the closed shop, with no 
provision whatsoever to control 
the union bosses. 

Perhaps the most misleading 
claim about the new President is 
the allegation that he is bent on 
economy in government. It is 
based on the records of the Tru- 
man Committee, which has advo- 
cated a few billion dollars of 
economies, and criticized indi- 
vidual cases of excessive waste. 
That Committee accomplished 
useful results, but managed in ef- 
fect to focus public attention on 
subordinates and on minor mis- 
chiefs, distracting from the big 
money spending and its source in 
the White House. 

Be that as it may, three months 
into office gives some idea of the 
President’s intentions. They are 
anything but “economy”-minded. 
One of his first acts was to have 
the banks invited to unlimited 
credit extension to “small busi- 
ness,” with 75% RFC guarantee, 
followed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation’s 100% guarantee of- 
fer. If after the ending of the Eu- 
ropean war the deficit is to stay 
almost as high as it was before, 
the responsibility may not be al- 
together his. But he cannot escape 
responsibility for the fact that 
very few bureaucrats are slated 
for early elimination, and that all 
of them receive substantial raises. 
The same holds for his encourage- 
ment to Congress that its members 





should vote themselves an extra 
$2,500 for “expenses.” And his $25 
a week dole proposal for the un- 
employed goes beyond anything 
his predecessor suggested. 

True, some changes are visible 
in the actual enforcement of pol- 
icy, especially in the labor field. 
In the granting and refusing of 
wage hikes, there is less petty 
favoritism and discrimination, and 
the law is more strictly applied 
than it used to be. The import- 
ance of getting away from some 
arbitrary methods in administra- 
tion should not be underestimated, 
but it does not affect the trend of 
policy. In regard to direct subsi- 
dies, which run now at $2 billions 
annual rate, such as for copper 
and zinc, as an example, the same 
laxity prevails as before and with 
even less justification. 

As to post-war plans, the infla- 
tionary tendency of the present 
Administration goes far beyond 
the previous. It is expressed in the 
reduction of gold reserve require- 
ment. shall budget each year in 
through Mr. Vinson—of the Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill: that the govern- 
ments hall budget each year in 
advance a vast volume of public 
works to support “full employ- 
ment.” All indications are that 
deficit spending on a huge scale 
is in the cards. The road builders’ 
organization has been told offi- 
cially that $5 billions are to be 
spent annually by Federal author- 
ities on construction, and reports 
about other billions for buildings, 
etc., are current, too. The same 
objective will be served by the 
unsound: plan of forcing exports 
by granting foreign loans, and in- 
directly also by peacetime con- 
scription. 


Fred Vinson, in his latest re- 
port, summed up the official pro- 
gram of “stabilization”: hold 
prices, raise wages, lower taxes, 
institute public works, and in- 
crease social security benefits. 
Briefly, spend more and take in 
less—the program of progressive 
inflation. Breaks, if any, come 
from Congress that has made 
more or less feeble attempts to 
cut the expenses of OWI, and 
FEPC,. and to eliminate over- 
time pay in Federal offices. As 
under Roosevelt, the Administra- 
tion always resists and usually 
frustrates such attempts. 


Promoting free enterprise is the 
ground on which Mr. Truman 
earns most applause. Indeed, the 
stock market boom of the last two 
months was stimulated in no 
small measure by the expectation 
that with respect to regimentation, 
especially of rails and utilities, he 
will be far more friendly to busi- 
ness than FDR has been. But un- 


der FDR, too, a certain relaxation | 


in matters of business “persecu- 
tion” has been visible lately, and 
the rise of capital values started 
long before his death. One has 
heard of a conservative swing in 
the New Deal for a year or longer, 
and there is no sign as yet that 
Mr. Truman intends to improve 
on it. His basic attitude is indi- 
cated by the official plans to con- 
tinue regimentation after the war, 
and by the attempt to stop by fiat 
the boom in real estate and secur- 
ities—taking another leaf from the 
Roosevelt book. 


As to foreign affairs, it would 
be difficult to find even a shade 
of difference between Roosevelt’s 
and Truman’s approach. The lat- 
ter sticks to the routine of the 
former, in general-policy as well 
as in the technique of diplomacy, 
with a subservience to his prede- 
cessor such as no American Presi- 
dent has ever followed. The 
Dumbarton Oaks-San Francisco 
Charter, the Bretton Woods proj- 
ect, and the new Reciprocal Tariff 
Act — pet children of the late 
President —. are being put over 
faithfully and to the letter. So is 
the policy of destroying the econ- 
omy of defeated Germany, insist- 
ing on the absolutely uncondition- 
al surrender of Japan, handing 
out Poland and Central Furone 
to Russia, restoring unconditional- 
ly the colonial empires. ‘rnere 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





A quarterly dividend of ten cents will be paid 
on Hallicrafters common stock on August 15th 


to stockholders of record of August {st. 


* 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 


short wave radio communications equipment 


hallicrafters RaApIO 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE HALLICRAFTERS Co, 





111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


160TH ComMMoON DIVIDEND 


A regular dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share has been declared upon the 
Common Stock and Common Stock B of 
THE AMERICAN Topacco COMPANY, pay- 
able in cash on September 1, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 10, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 


Epmunp A. Harvey, Treasurer 
July 25,1945 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Quarterly dividend No. 108 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the 
presetsen stock payable September 1, 1945, has 
een declared to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 4, 1945. 


SANFORD B. WHITE 
Secretary 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, July 24, 1945. 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) r share on 1,29) shares of 
Common s without par value of Southern 
Railway Company, has today been declared, 
out of the surplus of net profits of the Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1944, payable on Saturday, tember 15, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Wednesday, August 15, 1945. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless otherwise instructed in writing. 

J. J. MAHER, Secretary. 





seems to be a change in our pol- 
icy in China (in favor of Chiang 
Kai-shek), but the turning point, 
if any, occured last winter. 


Above all, the most fallacious 
heritage of the Roosevelt era is 
being fully accepted by Truman: 
the fallacy, well exploded by 
Senator Taft, that employment 
should be created at home by 
spending abroad. Giving the Ex- 
port-Import Bank $3.5 billions, 
planning an additional $3-5 bil- 
lions for Britain, $6—12 billions 
for the Soviets, and more for 
France, Holland, China, etc., are 
typical of the trend—exactly the 
same as before. 


Our diplomacy, too, appears to 
be managed on the well-known 
pattern: to buy Russian good-will 
and co-operation, cost what it 
may. It is beautifully illustrated 
by the success to Moscow and 
Hopkins mission to Moscow and 
its circumstances. 


Just about a week before full 
agreement had been reached at 
San Francisco, the Russians threw 
one more “monkey-wrench” into 
the debate. All of a sudden, they 
demanded that the previously 
conceded right of the small-fry to 
debate should be curtailed, a claim 
the hopelessness of which Moscow 
must have known in advance. The 
small countries, led by Australia, 
retaliated with the threat of re- 
opening the veto issue and blow- 
ing up the Conference. Then, all 
of a sudden, the Russians with- 
drew, and everything stood where 





it was before. 
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pl peace 


A dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37%4¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of this Corporation 
was declared payable Sept. 
15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 31, 1945. 


UAT AAMT 


Checks will be mailed. 


Sohn 4. Ayaw. 


TREASURER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 20, 1945 


MAKERS OF PHILLIES 
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QLC.F- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


The following dividends have been declared ¢ 


Preferred Capital Stock 
One and three-quarters per cent 
(14%) payable October 1, 1945, 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business September 21, 1945; 


Common Capital Stock 
Three dollars ($3.00) per share’ 
payable October 2, 1945, to the 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 21, 1945. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
CuHares J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
@ DIVIDEND NO. 82 
has declared a dividend 
Seventy-five Cents (75c) per share on 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August 6, 1945. 


July 18, 1945 

EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Board of Directors 

of Eaton Manufacturi 
the outstanding common stock of the 
rape sar An ep August 25, 1945, 
H. C. STUESSY, 
Secretary& Treasurer 





July 24, 
1945 








LIQUIDATION NOTICE: 


The Farmers & Merchants National Bank of 
Eureka, located at Eureka in the State of 
Nevada, is closing its affairs. All note holders 
and other creditors of the association are 
therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 

Dated: June 16, 1945. 


Cc. L. TOBIN, Cashier. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Reports of a change in the differential discount rate, as well as 
unconfirmed rumors of important nearby developments in the war 
with Japan had an unsettling effect on the Government bond market 
last week. . . . Also contributing to the nervousness of the market 
Was some uncertainty as to the policy of the new Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and rumblings of dissatisfaction over the results of the 
Seventh War Loan, from the standpoints of the substantial amount 
of bank credit that was used and the large number of speculative 
purchases, and “free riders.” . . . 


As a result the Government bond market, after several issues 
had made new all time highs, had one of its sharpest recessions 
of the year. . . . The whole list was under pressure with the 
largest declines taking place in the 2%s due 9/15/67/72, the 24s 
due 1956/58, and the 244s due 1956/59 and 1959/62. 


The intermediate maturities gave ground, led by the 2s of 
1952/54, and the 2s of 1951/53. . . . The short bonds as well as the 
notes and certificates were lower. . . The partially exempts de- 
clined in sympathy with the taxables. .. . 


‘THE DISCOUNT RATE 


One of the factors contributing to the decline in the Government 
bond market was the report of an impending increase in the differ- 
ential discount rate, by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, from 
% of 1% to either % of 1% or % of 1%. ... The current rate was 
instituted on Aug. 30, 1942 and has been in effect ever since... . It 
permits member banks to borrow from the Federal Reserve Bank at 
i te 1% on direct Government obligations maturing in one year 
or mie ep 


The regular discount is 1% and member banks can borrow 
on Government bonds and eligible commercial paper at this rate, 
having a maturity of one year or more. ... 


Action by the New York Reserve Bank will no doubt be ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board. . . . Rumors persist that the 
change in the differential discount rate will be announcd today 
(Thursday). ... 


OBJECTIVE 

The reason put forth for the reported increase in the differential 
discount rate is that such a change would be an attempt to make 
short-term Government obligations more attractive to the banks and 
thus discourage to some extent the recent trend toward the longer 
maturities. ... 
SUAKEOUT 

Whether such a change in the discount rate would accomplish 
what the Federal authorities” hope for, cannot be indicated at this 
time, although it has already resulted in a substantial shake-out in 
the longer maturities of the bank eligible securities. . . . So far the 
decline in these obligations, has not been too substantial in view 
of the sharp rise that hase taken place in them... . 


At least the psychological effect thus far has been to scare 
buyers away from the longer maturities, since it is the feeling 
of some, that any change in the discount rate would indicate 
that Federal does not want interest rates to go any lower, par- 

_ ticularly in the longer term obligations. .. . 


This has been interpreted to mean that we have reached the 
plateau of interest rates. ... Money market experts point out that 
even if there is a change in the discount rate, money rates of neces- 
sity will remain low because of the large amount of deficit financing 
_ must be done, and the fact that debt charges must still be bear- 
pe On po With continued low money rates and the technical position 
of the market improved, prices will not recede much, from these levels, 
except for psychological reasons, which are generally of short dura- 


“TEMPORARY EFFECT 


Some experts believe that a change i i 

ge in the discount ra 
have any permanent effect on the prices of the longer preteen 
“—. issues, if the Treasury follows its present policy of financing. 
- + » It was noted that the Treasury in order to keep down the debt 
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burden and to curtail the increase in bank earnings, has indicated 
that future deficits will be financed by short-term low income 
obligations. . . . This will mean a shortage of the higher income 
longer term issues that can be bought by the commercial banks... . 

After the initial effects of a change in the discount rate have 

worn off, it is believed that the demand for the longer term high 

coupon issues will be felt again and these obligations will 

move ahead from these levels... . 

Accordingly this group is advising investors to take advantage of 
price weakness in the 2s and 2%s to pick up obligations that will 
give them a satisfactory income and will fit into their portfolio. .. . 


OTHER VIEW 

Others in the market are of the opinion that an increase in the 
differential discount rate, without a change in financing policy, 
will mean that the commercial banks with savings deposits will hold 
only those bills and certificates that will be needed to meet deposit 
changes. . . . The rest will be sold and the proceeds reinvested in the 
longer term issues, at levels that will give them enough return to 
meet the cost of their time deposits. 


RAISING SHORT-TERM RATES 

Suggestions have been made that the short-term rates be allowed 
to rise moderately so that the banks would probably be less eager 
to reach for the longer maturities. . . . This would no doubt appeal 
to the larger city institutions, but not to the smaller out-of-town 
banks. . . 

The latter point out that they have all of the short-terms 
that they need to meet deposit withdrawals, but they must depend 
on the longer maturities to meet the expense of time deposits 
which are building up very rapidly... . 

They believe that they should be given the same treatment as the 
mutual savings banks, or at last a direct offering of intermediate 
maturities, with a higher coupon rate than 142%... . The making 
available to these institutions of intermediate term bonds would no 
doubt mean less of a demand for the longer term bank eligible issues. 
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A group headed by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., is today announcing of- 
fering of 110,642 units of capital 
stock and stock purchase warrants 
of Pan American Airways Corp. 
The offering represents unsub- 
scribed portion of the original 
total of 2,043,261 warrants offered 
by the corporation to its stock- 
holders at $21.50 per unit. Asso- 
ciated with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
in the present offering are Blyth 
& Co., Inc.. Lazard Freres & Co., 
and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—The 
First California Company, Inc., 
650 So. Spring St., announces that 
John F. Egan has been appointed 


manager of the Trading Depart- 
ment for their Southern Cali- 
fornia Division. Mr. Egan was 
formerly with Cruttenden & Co. 
and prior thereto was with Dean 
Witter & Co. 
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‘The Financial Situation 


“The divine right of 51%’’ was the derisive label em- 
ployed by some authorities to describe the arguments of the 
defenders of the 18th Amendment in the days of the “noble 
experiment. ” Essentially the same doctrine—that in a “de- 
mocracy” the majority rules and the minority submits even 
unto the minutest detail with which the majority cares to 
concern itself—is in high favor today, but it wears a new 
label—“‘unity.”. It will be recalled that within a very short 
time, perhaps only a few months, prior to the national elec- 
tion in 1932, the ablest students of the Constitution and of 
the history of American politics, indeed virtually everyone 
in the country except Alfred Smith, were quite certain that 
the country was saddled with the 18th Amendment, if not 
permanently, then for generations to come. Perhaps there 
never was in this country a more rapid and complete revul- 
sion of feeling than that which wiped this bit of un-American 
legislation from the statute books of the land. Certainly 
there never was one which moved in upon us more com- 
pletely unheralded. 

“Unity” 

How soon will this tyranny, which now passes under 
the name and style of “unity,” meet similar and equally 
deserved fate? This, too, is without doubt “noble in motive” 
—only the word now is ‘“‘objective’”—but those who now are 
equally if not more impatient of minorities are also equally 
out of touch with the realities and certainly as alien in their 
thinking to all American traditions as were the prohibition 
leaders of the ’20s. If it was urgent in 1932 that we get 
back to American concepts, it is many times more important 
and urgent today. Then our aberrations had given rise to 
the rule of gangsters and had bred a broad contempt of law 
in the breasts of many normally law-abiding and law-re- 

(Continued on page 436) 





The Sig nificance of the 
"San Francisco Conference 


By CHARLES HODGES* 

Professor of International Politics, New York University 
Professor Hodges Reviews the Proceedings of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, and Although Pronouncing It a Success Maintains That ihe 
“Battle of Wordage and Verbiage Hasn’t Ended.” Holds That Although 
the Senate Will Ratify the Charter Without Much Opposition ihe Isola- 
tionists Will Continue to Lie Low and Efforts to Sabotage Our Participa- 
tion in United Nations Activities Will Later Manifest Itself. Urges 
Prompt Ratification as the Balance Sheet of San Francisco Is Good 
and Says Though Task of Big Five Collaboration Is Difficult, It Is a 
Condition of Peace. 


The United Nations Conference on International Organization 
probably has set this generation’s record for talk. The San Francisco 


» 





mate the volume of press dis- 
patches at 6,000,000 words. 


Down here in Wall Street, ter- 
rorized by units of billions, I am 
sure that 6,000,000 words sounds 
quite modest indeed. But it is a 
lot of effort to read 6,000,000 
words—about as inspiring as 
reading your six favorite volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica! 
That doesn’t take into account the 
radio with its day to day—and 
blow by blow—coverage of the 
San Francisco sessions. . . . Nor 
does it take into account the ver- 
batim record of the embattled 
delegates, both behind closed 
doors and in open meetings. I 


*An address made by Mr. 
Hodges before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts, July 
18, 1945. Mr. Hodges is Mutual 
Network’ s Foreign Expert and 
Professor of International Politics 
at New York University. 

(Continued on page 440) 
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parley has been a wordy business 
—practically nine weeks of talk. 
The Western Union people esti- 











An International Bankruptcy Court Proposed 


Consulting Economist, 


By ELISHA M.. FRIEDMAN* 


New York City 


Mr. Friedman, While Approving of the Aims of the Bretton Woods Agreement, Says 
the Lack of an Internationa! Bankruptcy Court Has Been the Basic Defect for Loans 
to Foreign Governments, and He Urges That the Bretton Woods Plan Be Amended 
to Require That Defaults on Loans Be Adjudicated by an International Bankruptcy 
Court, Which Would Be a Division of the World Court. 


The Bretton Woods legislation constitutes the most extensive 





plans for international cooperation in history. With the aims and | be less necessary to have the In- 


purposes, 


there is uni- 
versal agree- 
ment. The 
differences re- 
volve about 
the machinery 
and the meth- 
ods. Admit- 
tedly, these 
are not ideal. 
However, if 
there is full 
opportunity 
for free and 
frequent 
amendment, 
there should 
be continuous 





improvement 
in the ma- 
chinery and 
methods as the result of experi- 
ence. 

The lack of-a bankruptcy court 
is a basic defect of all proposals 
for loans to foreign governments. 
Such a court would protect future 
investors. Amazingly enough, of 
the 44 States or governments rep- 
resented at Bretton Woods, 18 
were in default in 1939 on the 
loans they borrowed from the 
United States. This is an absurd 
situation. Here are defaulting 
debtors meeting with their credi- 
tor to arrange for new loans and 
not a word was said about curing 
the old defaults. 


The structure of private credit 
exists and functions only because 
a defaulting debtor may be hailed 
to the bankruptcy court. But gov- 
ernments are bound by no such 
code of honesty. A government 
defaults not because it cannot pay 
but because it does not wish to 
pay. The euphemism of sov- 
ereignty is used as a cloak for dis- 
honesty. There is no ethical code 
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or legal principle under which it 
must make reasonable payment. 
There is no ultimate force which 
can compel it to do so. This is 
international anarchy. 

In 1933, Germany unilaterally 
defaulted on her debt to American 
bondholders. The funds available 
to pay interest were used to buy 
copper and manganese and tung- 
sten and other war materials. The 
world stood by and did nothing. 


In all the Treasury reports, 
House hearings and public com- 
ments on the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals, not one word was uttered 
about giving the creditor on a 
government loan the elementary 
rights that every creditor has in 
all private loans; namely, the right 
to enforce the collection of his 
debt in a bankruptcy court. The 
International Bank and all iis 
proposals are worth very little 
unless ‘the Permanent Court of 
International Justice will have 
jurisdiction over defaulting gov- 
ernments. If international law and 
international sanctions are applied 
to defaulting governments, inter- 
national credit will rise and it will 








ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. When 
loans to governments become safe, 
investors will lend. The business 
of capital is to get to work. Idle 
capital is a contradiction in terms, 

Various remedies for default 
were sought. Protective commit- 
tees have tried to be helpful. The 
Corporation of Foreign Bondhold- 
ers of London was established in 
1868 and subsequently the gov- 
ernment was given representation 
on its board. Similar organiza- 
tions were established in other 
countries. They furnish interest- 
ing information but secure no ac- 
tion. 

The Foreign Bondholders’ Pro- 
tective Council of the United 
States was organized in 1933 at 
the request of the Secretaries of 
State and the Treasury. Its an- 
nual report for 1938, of over 1,000 
pages, shows that before the war 


*Summary of a brief submitted 
by Mr. Friedman to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments. 

(Continued on page 439) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
We have been talking with some Senators and others in public 


life who are perplexed about the 


report is not what your correspondent necessarily thinks. 


gist of their discussions. 


First, there has got to be world trade. 


What we 
It is the 


future of world trade. 


If there isn’t world 


trade, or rather if we do not have world trade, then unquestionably 


we have 
enough goods 
and men to 
work out our 
own economy, 
and it could 
be an econ- 
omy of abun- 
dance. But to 


33/do this we 


would have to 
have more 
totalitari- 
anism than 
2ven Germany 
or Russia has 
had. Our 
totalitari- 
an govern- 
ment could 
regulate pro- Carlisle Bargeron 
duction, guar- 


antee and order jobs, wages, etc. 


The alternative to this, my 
friends agree, is our going more 


‘}and more into world markets, or 


as a matter of fact, in a free econ- 
omy. Our citizens cannot be 
stopped from selling wherever 
they can sell. Now, on the ques- 
tion of what goods we can get in 


return in this world trade, to com-., 


pensate for the goods we export, 
nobody with whom your corre- 


‘Oo-— 











spondent has talked, has the an- 
swer. 

But, my friends in public life 
tell me, that they are being 
harassed by industrialists who are 
willing to risk investments in for- 
eign countries with a view to 
building them up and cashing in 
just as they did in building up 
this country, without regard to an 
exchange of goods. The State De- 
partment has some very ambitious 
plans in this regard. With a view 
to encouraging industrial develop- 
ment of Latin America, they are 
working on a plan to bring up 
promising students who will be 
placed in our mass production in- 
dustries for training. These stu- 
dents, serving as apprentices in 
the Ford plants, for example, can 
go back and pass on their train- 
ing to other workers, and in time, 
Latin American workers will be 
as relatively skilled as our work- 
ers. Then we will have a higher 
standard of living for our hemi- 
sphere; we will all be exchanging 
goods and everybody will be 
happy, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. The State Department has 
gotten the approval of the CIO 
and AFL for this venture. With 

(Continued on page 437) - 
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Nuggets of Wisdom 


“While it may not be feasible to make substantial 
reduction of taxes until the cessation of all hostil- 
ities, definite and early provision should be made 
for the expiration of the excess profits tax at the 
end of the taxable year in which hostilities cease. 

“Early in the transition period there should be 
reductions of the rates applicable to ordinary in- 
comes of corporations and individuals. 


“Inasmuch as employers are by 


lew held account- 


able for unfair labor practices, similarly employes 

should be held accountable for such practices. 
“Labor organizations should be subject to regu- 

lation that will prevent monopolistic practices in- 


jurious to the public. 
“No form of lawful 


enterprise should be favored 


by the government over any other form. 
“T.end-lease to the respective theatres of war 
should cease with the end of the respective wars. - .. 
“There should be no further extension of arbi- 
trary governmental authority over the freedom of 
action of producers, processors, or distributors of 


basic agricultural products. 
“Payment of subsidies for 


the production and dis- 


tribution of farm products should be ended as 
rapidly as possible.”—The Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States. 


It is encouraging to know that these eminently 
sound proposals (so much in contrast to many from 
other quarters) received overwhelming support 
from the Chamber’s membership. 





Tax Relief Measure Sent to White House 


Congressional action was com- > 


pleted on July 20 on the corpo- 
rate tax adjustment bill making 
approximately $5,500,000,000 cash 
available to business for recon- 
version and post-war expansion 
when the House accepted the bill 
returned to it by the Senate with 
one of its provisions deleted, 
Washington dispatches from the 
New York “Times” stated. 

The measure as approved by the 
Senate on July 19, according to 
the Associated Press, was designed 
to: reg | 
“1. Make about $1,540,000,000 
available to corporations by per- 
mitting the 10% credit on the ex- 
cess profits tax to be used cur- 
rently as of 1944 and subsequent 
years. 

“2. Fix January 1, 1946, as ma- 
turity date for outstanding post- 
war tax refund bonds, involving 
about $1.3 billion. 


“3. Make $1 billion available by 
speeding up refunds from carry- 
backs of net operating losses and 
unused excess profits credits. 


“4, Hasten refunds from recom- 
putation of deductions made for 
amortization of emergency facil- 
ities, involving about $1 billion.” 

The Senate-approved legislation 
had stricken out on a stanainy 
vote a House-approved provision 
which opponents charged would 
give reorganized railroads an un- 
deserved windfall in allowing 
them a tax credit on the accumu- 
lated interest of the old company. 

However, when the bill was re- 
turned to it with the deletion the 
House cooperated, and the meas- 
ure was sent to the White House 
in time for three of its five major 
relief provisions to take effect in 
refunds and credits, as far as 
many corporations are concerned, 
during the current year, either in 
the payment of the Sept. 15 tax 
installments or sooner. 

With the tempo of cut-backs 

war contract cancellations in- 


ing steadily, and the result- 

eéd by industry for cash with 

_to finance reconversions, 

in enactment of the pro- 

m was a paramount objective 


of the Congressional leadership. 
The bill awaits President Tru- 
man’s signature, and it is gener- 
ally conceded that he will sign. 
In Associated Press advices July 


20 it was stated: 
“It will take time, it was point-' 


{ 





ed out, for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to set up its administra- 
tive machinery for the handling 
of claims for tax deferments and 
current credits. But, with im- 
mediate enactment of the legisla- 
tion, it was added, the bureau 
should be in a position to handle 
these matters by Sept. 15. 

“The bill was sent to the White 
House with this assumption on the 
part of Congress. 


“An outstanding phase of the 





five-point program, the increasing 
of the specific excess-profits tax 
exemption from the present $10,- 
000 to $25,000 thus releasing an 
estimated 12,000 corporations from 
this levy entirely and cutting the 
taxes for about 19,000, will not be 
effective until Jan. 1 next. An- 
other feature, the advancing of 
the maturity date of outstanding 
post-war refund bonds, will take 
effect also on that date. 


“However, officials of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau empha- 
sized that earlier reconversion 
assistance would come through 
the three other features and they 
gave examples of how and for 
what types of corporations they 
would operate. 


“It would be possible for cor- 
porations anticipating losses or 
unused credits for 1945, it was 
pointed out, to defer payment of 
the Sept. 15 installment of their 
1944 tax liabilities. This example 
was given: the Sept. 15 install- 
ment of Corporation X _ will 
amount to $100,000. Because of 
the cancellation of contracts on 
July 1, the corporation expects an 
unused credit for 1945 which will 
result in a refund of $200,000 with 
respect to prior years’ taxes. This 
corporation would be able to defer 
the Sept. 15 installment and utilize 
the $100,000 for purposes of re- 
conversion when it is needed. 
“As another example it was in- 
dicated that it would be possible 
for excess-profits taxpayers to re- 
duce the amount of the Sept. 15 
installment by taking the post- 
war credit currently, as permit- 
ted by the legislation. Taking 





the case of another corporation, 
the tax officials pointed out that 


this could happen: The corpora- 
tion reported as excess-profits tax 
liability of $1,000,000 for 1944 and 
paid installments of $250,000 each 





on March 15 and June 15, 1945. 
Under the new legislation the 


, 


Sept. 15 installment would be re- 
duced by one-half of its post-war 
credit of $100,000, leaving it with 
$50,000 of additional cash immedi- 
ately available. 

“Under another provision of the 
bill, refunds arising from the re- 
computation of amortization de- 
ductions on emergency facilities 
certified to be no longer necessary 
for national defense would be- 
come available this year and early 
in 1946. An example: A corpora- 
tion owning emergency facilities 
for which a certificate of non- 
necessity has been granted filed a 
claim on June 15, 1945, for recom- 
putation of taxes for 1943 and 
1944 which would result in re- 
funds of $50,000. Under the legis- 
lation the company could file a 
claim for quick refund, payment 
of which must be made within 
ninety days. The company would 
thus be able to anticipate the re- 
ceipt of $50,000 of cash refunds 
during the autumn.” 


When the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approved the tax relief 
bill, it was reported in the 
“Chronicle,” July 19, p. 331. 


Universal End to 
Military Conscription 
Proposed hy Martin 


As a counter proposal to the 
almost universal cry for peacetime 
compulsory military training, 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr. (R.-Mass.), minority leader of 
the House, has initiated a resolu- 
tion that before launching on a 
plan of enforced training, the 
United States seek to bring about 
an international agreement which 





would abolish throughout the 
world all compulsory military 
service. 


Mr. Martin’s proposal, which 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington July 16, urges 
President Truman, Secretary of 
State Byrnes and Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., who will represent 
the United States on the United 
Nations peace-furthering organ- 
ization, “to work unceasingly” for 
the end of compulsory military 
training. The press advices 
added: 


“Tf a mutual understanding can 
be reached between nations and 
peoples that the policy of gigantic 
systems of universal compulsory 
military service should be elim- 
inated, it would relieve’ the 
United States and all other na- 
tions of the necessity to assume 
this great new burden at a time 
when we must build, reconstruct 
and readjust the world to peace,” 
Martin said. 


The elimination of compulsory 
military service as a policy of 
nations, Martin continued, would 
be the greatest single act of 
statesmanship that could be ac- 
complished in the’ immediate 
present. 

“The system which has long 
been the practice of European 
nations has never prevented war,” 
the Republican leader said. “It 
is always viewed with suspicion 
and fear by other countries, 
forcing them to. adopt the same 
policy. It becomes an insupport- 
able burden, a constant drain on 
the people of the world, and a 
further incentive to war. 

“In view of the world’s hope of 
peace and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the military power of Ger- 
many and Japan, an effort to 
eliminate compulsory military 
service as a policy of all peoples 
cannot come too soon.” | 

A House committee has held 
extensive hearings during which 
post-war military training was 
advocated by virtually all the top 
military leaders of this war. The 
committee recommended a broad 
universal training policy. 

Martin’s office said his resolu- 
tion is intended to put the House 





on record and will not be subject 
to Senate action. 


Fo ELI I Ie er mere oma oN “ 


|when construction of 36.750 freight 


The State of Trade 


The War Production Board was still continuing its efforts to 


ease the tight steel sheet situation, 


but so far the relief has been neg- 


ligible, says the “Iron Age” in its current summary of the steel trade. 
It is believed, however, states the magazine, that by the fourth quar- 


present. 


WPBs’ move they probably would 
not reach mill books until some 
time next week. Cancellations 
covering all types of steel orders 
in June surpassed by a wide mar- 
gin the experience in any other 
month this year. Despite this 
volume of cancellations, deliver- 
ies are still quite extended. 

Validated or rated order vol- 
ume regained somewhat the sharp 
losses reported last week and 
averaged about the same tonnage 
as in recent weeks. Nonrated re- 
quests, however, were still at low 
ebb. 

The reduction in orders for re- 
conversion production is largely 
due to the heavy backlogs of un- 
rated tonnage already being car- 
ried by most. mills, with enough 
of this business on the books to 
carry the mills for six months 
after the end of the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Customers as well 
as steel producers feel that the 
future beyond that point is too 
uncertain to attempt to negotiate 
additional business. 

Order books for bar and semi- 
finished steel items are fairly 
well filled through the remainder 
of this year and into the first 
quarter of 1946. Tinplate sched- 
ules. for November have been al- 
most completely filled by can- 
makers’ orders and December is 
about the earliest delivery date 
for tinplate. 

Cancellations in cold drawn bar 
tonnages have expanded recently 
due to realingments in schedules 
for small shells. The OPA may 
this week adjust base prices on 
cold finished bar and shafting. It 
is understood that the base price 
will be lowered but that extras 
will be rearranged so that net 


ter, deliveries on nonrated sheet orders will be much easier than at 
Some trade sources say that even if a large volume of 
cancellations should result from® 





for India was suspended. It was 
also reported that all locomotives 
on an order involving 500 for 
Russia which if not completed by 
August 31 are to be canceled. If 
recent schedules on this locomo- 
tive construction are adhered to 
it might mean that about 280 
locomotives will not be delivered. 
The suspension on the French and 
Indian orders will probably mean 
that it will be some time before 
work is begun on this business. 

A slight betterment in the steel 
ingot rate occurred this week with 
operations moving up one point 
to 90.5% of rated capacity. Dis- 
trict steel ingot operations this 
week are as follows: Pittsburgh 
88.5%; Chicago 94.5; Youngstown 
90.0; Philadelphia 93.0; Cleveland 
89.0; Buffalo 98.0; Wheeling 90.0; 
Seuth 94.0; Detroit 94.0; Western 
70.0; Cincinnati 96.0; St. Louis 
89.0; Eastern 90.0 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry ) ‘will be 90.7% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning July 
23, compared with 89.8% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate represents an increase of 0.9 
points from last week’s rate and 
is equivalent to 1,661,300 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared’ to 1,644,800 net tons last 
week and 1,717,800 tons one year 
ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight’ for 
the week ended July 14, 1945, 
totaled 883,268 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
neunced. This was an increase of 
156,864 cars, or 21.6% above the 
preceding week this year and 





change in the price of these items 
will not be much if any. 

A substantial reduction has 
been made in carryovers for steel ; 
bar items by most mills although | 
in one area the undelivered ton- 
nege is still large. Heavy deliver- 
ies slated for the last quarter of 
this year may be expected to wipe | 
out the remainder of the carry- 
overs. 

The supply of merchant wire 
items is still inadequate to meet 
the heavy demand. Small size 
nails and bail ties are said to be 
extremely short. Steel posts and 
wire products generally were ex- 
periencing a heavy demand this 
past week. 

Steel firms report that cancel- 
lations of war contracts are having 
little effect on the manpower 
situation. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems in the steel indus- 
try is the inability to obtain 
common labor. The increasing 
numbers of men appearing at 
employing offices, as they are 
laid off at other plants, are not 
ready to take a reduction in 
wages but are seeking a job 
matching their previous one in 
pay. 

The lack of skilled manpower 
for the production of cold rolled 
sheets is a major factor in keep- 
ing down the output of that item. 
One steel producer has said that 
if adequate manpower were ayail- 
able, cold rolled sheet production 
could be increased as much as 
50% with existing facilities. 

Progress is being made in the 
completion of  pre-termination 
agreements between steel produc- 
ers and military buying agencies. 
According to indications at Pitts- 
burgh steel producers have, tem- 
porarily at least, won their fight 
to have claims for steel in process 
fon government contracts based on 
a commercial price setup rather 
than on the basis of an arbitrary 
formula. 


Interest reached a high pitch | 
in the railroad car field this week 





20,633 ears, or 2.3% below the 


| corresponding week of 1944. Com- 


pared with a similar period of 
1943, an increase of 5,933 cars, 
or 0.7%, is shown. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,295,254,000 
kwh. in the week ended July 14, 
. 1945, from 3,978,426,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended July 14, 1945, was 
1.9% below that for the cor- 
responding weekly period one 
year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
163.300,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 15, 1945, comparing 
with 162,200,000 kwh, for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or an 
increase of 0.6%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 159,200,000 kwh., 
compared with 158,000,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 0.6%. 

Busipess Failures Decline — 
Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures in the week ending July 19 
dropped to one-half the number 
in the preceding week and to 
about two-fifths the number in 
the comparable week of 1944. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. reports 
12 concerns failing against 25 last 
week and 29 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Sip 


A marked decline occurred in 
both large and small falures this 
week but it was somewhat sharper 
among the sizeable failures. Large 
concerns failing with liabilities of 
$5,000 or more dropped from 18 
in the peeceting week to 8 in the 
week just ended—last year there 
were 21. Only one large concern 
failed this year for every three 
@ year ago whereas one small 
concern failed this year for every 
two a year ago. 


Eight retailers failed in the 
week just ended. No other trade 
or industry group showed more 





cars for the French and 6000 cars 


than ‘two failures: ‘But even in 
(Continued on page 441) 
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Truman Urges Single Surplus Administrator 


In a message to Congress on July 17, President Truman asked 
for a major revision of the Surplus Property Act-by ehanging -the 
administrative setup from a three-man board to a single adminis- 
trator, the Associated Press reported on that date from Washington, 
adding that William Stuart Symington, St. Louis manufacturer only 
lately sworn in as Board Chairman, was considered the President’s 


likely choice for the one-man post. ¥ 


Under Mr. Symington’s prede- 





of the Office of War Mobilization 


cessor, former Senator Guy M. and reconversion, holding that the 
Gillette (D., Iowa), the board was agency lacked freedom of action 


in frequent dispute over certain 
policy decisions. The situation led 


| 
| 


and should be responsible only to 
Congress. A bill proposing such 


to Mr: Gillette’s resignation, and ‘a separation has been introduced 


before he left he recommended 
the change to the single admin- 
istrator plan. In asking Congress 
to wipe out the board it created 
last October, Mr. Truman implied 
his recognition of the disagree- 
ments which split the members 
under Gillette by stating that it 
was undesirable to “dilute respon- 
sibility” for a disposal effort re- 
quiring “quick and decisive ac- 
tion,” the Associated Press report- 
ed, and gave the following as the 
text of the President’s message: 

“On Oct. 3, 1944, the Congress 
enacted the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, a comprehensive scheme 
for the declaration, handling and 
disposal of all types of surplus 
property. 

“The operations of a three-man 
Surplus Property Board created 
by that act have been marked by 
substantial achievements. It has 
set in motion the disposal ma- 
chinery which Congress author- 
ized and it has begun to imple- 
ment the standards which Con- 
gress laid down for the disposal 
of surplus property. Regulations 
already promulgated or in the 
process of adoption cover the most 
important types of property-con- 
sumer goods, plant equipment, in- 
dustrial plants and farm lands. 
The emphasis in the board’s task 
will then shift from the promulga- 
tion of policy to the effectuation 
of basic policies already estab- 
lished. 

“The task of administration be- 
comes increasingly difficult as the 
rate of surplus declarations rapidly 
rises. That rate is rising sharply 
now. To dispose of this growing 
volume of surplus property in a 
manner that will fully achieve the 
objectives declared by Congress 
will. require the most efficient 
possible administrative machinery. 

“While the present Surplus 
Property Act was under consider- 
ation by the Congress the then 
director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Mr. Byrnes, recom- 
mended the provision for a single 
administrator. I think experience 
has proved him right. 


“In a field which calls for quick 
and decisive action, it is undesira- 
ble to dilute responsibility for the 
disposal of surplus property. Ad- 
ministration by a multi-member 
board has complicated day to day 
operations under the act. 


“More recently the retiring 
Chairman of the Board has stated 
to the Congress that although he 
originally shared the view that a 
three-man board was appropriate, 
his experience also led him to the 
belief that the act can best be ad- 
ministered by a single adminis- 
trator. 


“IT am convinced that the effec- 
tive performance of the vast ad- 
ministrative tasks remaining for 
the disposal of the surplus prop- 
erty imperatively requires that 
authority to make decisions and 
responsibility for those decisions 
should be centralized in a single 
official. Such an official should 
operate, as do all other executive 
agencies, under the general au- 
thority conferred by the President 
and the Congress on the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. Accordingly, I request the 
Congress to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 by substitut- 
ing a single administrator for the 
present Surplus Property Board.” 

In an-informal report to Mr. 
Truman before his departure, 
Senator Gillette recommended the 
single administrator form of: or- 
ganization. He also advocated the 
xemoval of SPB from the control 





by Senator Stewart (D.; Tenn.). 

The conclusion that. President 
Truman would prefer Mr. Sym- 
ington as sole administrator was 
based on the fact that he is the 
only board member named by 
Mr. Truman, Lieut. Col.. Edward 
Heller, of California, and former 
Gov. Robert A. Hurley, of Con- 
necticut, the other members, hav- 
ing been appointed by the late 
President Roosevelt. In addition, 
SPB had a long record of conflict 
between the former Chairman, 
Senator Gillette, on the one hand, 
and Messrs. Hurley and Heller on 
the other. 


Said the Associated Press: 

“The board has frequently been 
a target of criticism in Congress, 
mainly on grounds that it was too 
slow in setting its machinery in 
motion. 

“Surplus goods are selling at 
the rate of $50,000,000 monthly, 
with the Government recovering 
something less than 35% of its 
costs. However, the inventories 
of surpluses on hand are mount- 
ing steadily, and returns to the 
taxpayer are expected to drop the 
longer goods are held. 


“House leaders said that the 
President’s recommendations 
would not be acted upon until after 
that Chamber returns from a sum- 
mer recess, probably early in Oc- 
tober. 

“Tf the single Administrator is- 
sue is not resolved until Congress 
reconvenes, Senate sources point 
out that a situation may develop in 
which the SPB would be: power- 
less to act. This would occur if 
board members Robert Hurley and 
Edward Heller were to resign be- 
fore a single official, presumably 
Stuart Symington; could be em- 
powered as Administrator.” 


After his installation as Surplus 
Property Board Chairman, Mr. 
Symington gave a news confer- 
ence, in which the New York 
“Times,” in its Washington dis- 
patch of July 18, reported him as 
having said that his approach to 
the job would be to “handle it 
from the standpoint of maximum 
employment;” also that he at- 
tached great importance to strong 
local, independent businesses. He 
asserted, according to the “Times,” 
that the wealth expressed in a 
machine tool or a plant is valua- 
ble only for the merchandise that 
can be produced in or off them. 
“Everything,” he said, “ought to 
be sold on the basis of maximum 
employment, provided it does not 
interfere with the directives in 
the act of Congress.” 


Asked whether he- would. take 
less money for surplus property in 
order to create employment, the 
New York “Times’’. continued, 
Mr. Symington said, “Yes, person- 
ally I would.” The advices added: 


“In discussing local business, in 
response to questions, Mr. Sym- 
ington said it was his thought that 
Pacific Coast people ought ‘to own 
and operate their own steel mills. 
Asked whether he would favor 
Henry Kaiser over United States 
Steel in the disposal of Western 
steel plants, Mr. Symington said 
‘it would depend on who was back 
of Mr. Kaiser. If Mr. Kaiser was 


backed by local interests I would 


favor him. It is not the person- 
ality that counts, but whose 
money is behind him. 


“It is my absolute conviction, 
after 20 some years in business, 
that if we don’t promote local, 
independent business, we are go- 


‘ing to-end up with a few great 


companies, and that would be 





Entente Reported 
Between Russia, China 


A joint communique from Mos- 
cow, July 14, stated that Russia 
and China have reached a broad 
mutual understanding on impor- 
tant questions which involve rela- 
tions. between the two. countries, 
the Associateg Press reports; the 
advices added: 

“T. V. Soong, Premier of China, 
left for Chungking after two 
weeks here, and Generalissimo 
Stalin prepared to-leave for Pots- 
dam to confer with President 
Truman. and Prime Minister 
Churchill. The Russo-Chinese 
conversations will be resumed in 
the near future, the communique 
said. 

“This is the text of the commu- 
nique issued: “The negotiations 
had as their aim improvement of 
Soviet-Chinese relations in which 
connection the most important 
questions interesting both sides 
were touched upon. The talks 
took place in a friendly atmo- 
sphere and revealed broad mutual 
understanding. 

“The negotiations were inter- 
rupted because of the departure 
of J. Y. Stalin and V. M. Molotov 
for the meeting of the Three- 
Power leaders. T. V. Soong de- 
parted for Chungking for some 
time. The negotiations are to be 
resumed in the nearest future.” 


Returning Veterans Prefer 
Resuming Usual 
Occupations 

Returning veterans of World 
War II are more interested in 
reestablishing their homes and re- 
suming their ordinary occupa- 
tions in civil life than in starting 
new businesses, according to The 
National City Bank of New York, 
which on July 23 released an 
analysis of the first 1,000 loans 
made by its Personal Credit De- 
partment to former servicemen. 
The purposes of these loans are as 
follows: 

Medical and dental 46%; Furni- 
ture and household 21.2%; 
Clothing 9.2%; Insurance and 
taxes 8.5%; Business 6.3%; Edu- 
cation 2%; Miscellaneous 7.8%. 

The loans made for business 
purposes include partially-insured 
loans made under the so-called 
“G.I. Bill of Rights,” according to 
the Bank, although numerous 
business loans as well as all non- 
business loans did not fall within 
the regulations of the Veterans’ 
Administration and were based 
solely on the credit of the vet- 
eran. 

“Relatively few veterans care 
to go into business for themselves, 
compared with the number who 
preferred to be employed by 
someone else,” said Roger Steffan, 
vice president of the Bank. ‘“Vet- 
érans are surprisingly well in- 
formed about the high percentage 
of casualties among small busi- 
nesses and about the competitive 
and regulatory problems which 
confront any enterprise. One 
veteran referred to figures he had 
seen showing that between 1900 
and 1939 some 16 million business 
enterprises started and 14 million 
closed up.” 





very unfortunate for the econ- 
omy.’ . 

' “Mr. Symington would not 
comment on President Truman’s 
proposal to have a single surplus 
property administrator instead of 
the present three-man board. He 
said he had not expressed an 
opinion on the subject to the 
President or to anyone else. He 
said he would be-better qualified 
to express an opinion if he had a 
few months’ experience as chair- 
man. 


“Asked whether he believed 
surplus property would amount to 
a hundred billion dollars, as some 
have ‘estimated, Mr. Symington 
said he did not know much about 
it but his personal’ opinion’ was 
that the figure was ‘a lot too 
high.’ ” 





Senate Gommittee Calls for Immediate 
Shipment to Pacific of Unused Lend-Lease Arms 


A report issued by the Senate War Investigating Committee on 
July 6 stated that nothing had been done to untangle the mass of 
war surplus problems in Europe and recover for our own use in the 
Pacific lend-lease arms originally sent to our Allies for the European 
war which ended before they had been consumed, according to an 


Associated Press dispatch from Washington. 
mittee’s complaints was a repori® 


by a subcommittee headed by 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore (D.-W. 
Va.), which made an overseas in- 
vestigation’ and has recently re- 
turned. 

Contending that the situation 
was extremely urgent and that it 
was increasing war costs and de- 
laying reconversion by causing 
“manufacture of items identical 
with those now idle in the hands 
of our Allies,” the report went on 
to say: 

“The committee believes that 
all sources of supply for the Pa- 
cific war should be exploited to 
the maximum, and that existing 
stocks of armaments and supplies 
should be drawn upon first where 
possible, and certainly they should 
include captured enemy material.” 

Noting that legal title to lend- 
lease’ materials rests with the 
United States and that master 
lend-lease agreements specifically 
provide for their return, the com- 
mittee said that failure to act 
constitutes “‘a lack of vigor and 
attention to our interests.” 

Specifying seven counts in its 
criticism of United States foreign 
representation, the comfnittee’s 
report stated generally (we quote 
from the Associated Press): 
“The difficulties recited ... re- 
sult from the failure of our gov- 
ernment. agencies abroad to obtain 
all the considerations we should 
have received in return for the 
huge contributions we have made 
in this war. Lack of a clearly 
established foreign policy over a 
very long period of years is a ma- 
jor contributing cause.” 

The seven specific counts: . 

1. Disposition of surpluses 
abroad in a manner not likely to 
bring the. highest return or fill 
the greatest need. Coordination 
under a single agency, recom- 
mended. ° 

2. “American rights to fixed in- 
stallations which we have erected 
abroad have not been clearly de- 
fined. It is essential that immedi- 
ate and careful study be given 
to . . . future disposition.” 

3. Large quantities of captured 
goods and munitions not yet in- 
ventoried, with no plan for its 
disposal nor coordination with 
the Allies, particularly on the 
possibility of turning it to account 
against Japan. 

4. “As a result of the impending 
evacuation of our troops in France 
and their occupation of Germany, 
the Army has shown a disposition 
to have no further interest in the 
French economy, while it finds it 
necessary to strengthen the Ger- 
man transportation and industrial 
system in order to assure itself of 
proper supply in Germany. While 
this is a natural attitude on the 
part of the armed forces, it must 
he counteracted if we are to avoid 
a situation where our enemies fare 
better at our hands than our 
friends.” 

5. “The division of Germany 
into four zones of occupation has 
resulted up to this time-in vesting 
the control of what has been a 
highly integrated nation into four 
wholly uncoordinated elements.” 

6. Lack of itemized invoices for 
reverse Lend-Lease services and 
goods, preventing reliable ac- 
counting. 

7. Artificially fixed foreign ex- 
change rates which the committee 
said have imposed a financial 
burden on American service men 
and also created problems in 
settlement of Lend-Lease accounts 
and disposal of surpluses; also 
great amounts of Axis currency 
and profits in the hands of collab- 
orators who serve the enemy, 
with impounding made more dif- 
ficult by delay. ee 

On the point of foreign installa- 
tions, the committee said disposi- 


The basis of the Com- 





tion of 370 air bases and other fa- 
cilities in Europe may hold the 
answer to “our future security and 
the prosperity of our international 
commerce.” 

Mentioning the possibility of 
Army and Navy need for Euro- 
pean theater bases, the committee 
said: “And now while we are 
still in a good bargaining position, 
negotiations could be engaged in 
with the countries involved for. 
the rights to maintain them. Our 
international air commerce will 
find many of the airfields built 
for war-air transport indispens- 
able to any network of interna- 
tional air routes.” 


The committee called for re- 
casting of the military procure-. 
ment system under which it said 
armies short of artillery ammuni- 
tion to fight the Germans re- 
ceived aerial bombs of types they. 
did not want. 


The shell shortage, the report 
said, was not the result of failure 
in factories, but of failure to order 
in time. 


F. M. Vinson Becomes — 
Secretary of Treasury 


Apparently reconsidering his 

professed intention of remaining, 
at the President’s request, in the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
until Mr. Truman returned from 
Europe, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
wirelessed another communication, 
to the President, who was then 
on the high seas, requesting that 
his successor be appointed with- 
out delay so that his resignation 
might at once become final. 
. Aceordingly Mr. Truman sent 
to the Senate on July 16 the 
formal nomination of Fred M. 
Vinson, already selected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morgenthau in the 
Treasury post, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
and the following day Mr. Vinson 
was confirmed unanimously by 
voice vote which came soon after 
the Finance Committee had ap- 
proved the appointment without 
hearings. 

Also approved by the Senate on 
July 18 was the nomination of 
John W. Snyder to succeed Vin- 
son as Director of War Mobiliza-- 
tion and Reconversion, following 
his confirmation by the Senate 
Committee. The Associated Press 
also reported: 

“According to present plans, no 

successor to Mr. Snyder as Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator will be” 
appointed at least. until Mr. Tru-- 
man returns from Europe. 
“Mr. Snyder, a banker of 48, 
from Arkansas and Missouri, 
emerged today as one of the most 
important figures in the Govern- 
ment.- As mobilization chief he 
will direct the home front in the 
war effort. 

“He is expected to keep a finger 
in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the present. As 
Loan Administrator he has been. 
in charge of it. Under his leader- 
ship the RFC was streamlined for 
its role in reconversion, with sub- 
sidiary corporations merged into 
the parent body. His new posi-. 
tion gives him such sweeping au~ 
thority that he can decide RFC 


olicy. 
¥ etal operation of the RFC 
will be handled by its board of di- 
rectors, headed by Charles B. 
Henderson. ‘ 
- “When President Truman re- 
turns he is expected to, confer 
with Mr. Snyder and determine 





the RFC’s future.” 
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passport or visa so long as they 
reached the shores of the United 
States. For example, while the 
vast majority of such aliens orig- 
inally entered the United States 
on temporary permits, numerous 
extensions of such permits have 


these same evils threaten 
again, but a great deal more 
than that is now involved. 
The whole structure of our 
society, the entire economic 
mechanism and, we fear, a 
great deal of our accumulated 
wealth, is at stake. 

This essential principle of 
running rough shod over 
minorities, when they can not 
be beguiled or bludgeoned 
into joining the majorities, 
has permeated much more of 
our economic and social life 
than many of us realize. It is 
conspicuously in evidence at 
the moment in the pressures 
exerted in support of vari- 
ous programs having to do 
with international relations, 
and associated domestic poli- 

































































at many other points, as one 
may easily discover by any 
reasonable examination of the 
facts. It runs through virtual- 
ly all of our so-called social 
security legislation which 
obliges large numbers of per- 
sons to make “contributions,” 
and in other ways to take part 
in broad measures which may 
or may not have majority 
support in reality, but which 
certainly do not have uni- 
versal support. It is a salient 
characteristic of all, or vir- 
tually all legislation which 
has to do with labor during 
the past decade or more. In 
an effort to procure the “‘ben- 
efits” of “collective bargain- 
ing” for the majority, if it is 
the majority, the legislators 
and administrative officials 
have never hesitated to deny 
the right of individual bar- 
gaining to many others who 
prefer it. 


Conformity Demanded 


These are but a few of the 
more obvious manifestations 
of this type of thinking. Case 
after case of essentially the 
same type of action is to 
found in the administrative 
rulings of the innumerable 
agencies of government in 
Washington. There is no need 
to enumerate them. Indeed a 
mere listing of them would 
require much more _ space 
than is here available. Most 
business men, and a great 
many ordinary citizens, have 
become personally acquainted 
with the “pressures” which 
can be and often are brought 
upon individuals to conform 


vaguest if any legal basis, and 
‘thus do their share toward 
resenting a “united front.” 
_ This, practice has, of course, 
run riot since we have been 
engaged in war, but it long 
_antedates our participation in 
this global conflict—indeed it 
| amtedates the outbreak of 
| fighting in 1939. 
_ Impthose earlier years we 
were. required to stand to- 
gether. against a ‘common 
enemy.” i.e. ‘depression,’ 
. “Gnjustice,” and a dozen other 


ee 


cies, but it is no less present | 


to “policy” which has thé 


preceding 1939, we were 
often told how Germany by 


the attainment of “unity” had} 


banished unemployment — 
and of course Russia was con- 
stantly thrown up in our faces 
by substantial elements in the 
population not without stand- 
ing in Washington. The phe- 
nomenon is definitely not of 
war origin, or at least it did 
not originate in this war. In 
the earlier days it was per- 
haps called “cooperation” 
more often than “unity’”— it 
may now be called “unity” 
more often than ‘“coopera- 
tion’’—but as to the substance 
of it all there can be no doubt 
in any reasonable man’s mind. 


Time for Plain Speaking 


We are, of course, well 
aware of the hazard of calling 
the ‘necessity,’ not to say 
even the value, of this kind 
of “unity” into question at 
the present time. We have re- 
peatedly observed, as every 
other observant citizen has, 
how quickly the propaganda 
machine can get into opera- 
tion to ‘discredit, if not to 
blacken, the name of any of 
the minority who has the 
temerity ito speakut his ‘mind 
plainly, and how successful 
that machinery usually is—at 
least for a time. It nonetheless 
seems to us to be our duty to 
call the attention of the 
American public to what 
seems to us to be a situation 
fraught with hazard for the 
future df the country, and to 
do what little lies within our 
power to lead the American 
people to cast aside the slo- 
gans and the natural emotions 
of the times (on which there 
are many who do not scruple 
to impose) and to bring such 
matters as these into the calm 
light of cold reason. 

The fact of the matter is, of 
course, that “democracy” as 
limited or exemplified by 
these concepts of ‘coopera- 
tion” or “unity” is the very 
negation of what our fore- 
fathers thought of as “lib- 
erty” or “democracy.” That 
any one could define the word 
in this’ way is evidence 
enough of the influence of 
communistic or fascist think- 
ing, not merely during the 
war years but for a decade or 
two prior to that time. No 
people is free whose minor- 
ities are forever slaves to the 
majority. It would not be 
free even though bona fide 
elections were held each year 
to determine the indentity of 
the majorities or even the 
programs of action if these 
programs themselves unduly 
interfered with the day-to-day 
affairs of the individual. It 
is of the essence of real lib- 
erty and true “democracy” as 
Americans have understood it 
for a century or two that the 
individuals be without un- 











necessary restraints from any | 


whose income is derived from sources within this country, issued the 
following notice to Collectors of Internal Revenue: 
1. ‘rhe Bureau has under consideration the question of the tax- 


ation of capital gains, profits, and 


within the United States by aliens’ 


who have left their country of 
origin, especially in Europe, on 
account of war conditions and who 
during their stay in the United 
States have accumulated consid- 
erable income as the result of 
transactions in the stock market 
and on the commodity exchanges. 
Attention is invited to the fact 
that aliens for Federal income tax 
purposes fall within the following 
general classes: (1) nonresident 
aliens not engaged in trade or 
business within the United States 
who are taxed only on fixed or 
determinable annual or periodical 
income; (2) nonresident aliens not 
engaged in trade or business with- 
in the United States whose fixed 
or determinable annual or peri- 
odical income exceeds $15,400; (3) 
nonresident aliens engaged in 
trade or business within the 
United States; (4) resident aliens. 


2. Very little difficulty is en- 
countered in connection with the 
collection of income tax with re- 
spect to the first class. Such aliens 
are taxable under section 211(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code at 
the rate of 30%, and the entire 
amount of tax is, in general, re- 
quired to be withheld at the 
source under section 143(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. With re- 
spect, to the second class, although 
a tax at the rate of 30% is re- 
quired to be withheld at the 
source from their fixed or deter- 
minable annual or periodical in- 
come, they are also subject to sur- 
tax and returns are required to 
be filed by the individuals in such 
cases on Form 1040NB(a), ac- 
counting for the balance of the 
tax. With respect to those indi- 
viduals engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within the United States, 
such aliens are subject to tax on 
their entire income from sources 
within the United States, includ- 
ing capital gains. However, as 
provided in section 211(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, the phrase 
“engaged in trade or business 
within the United States” does not 
include the effecting, through a 
resident broker, commission agent, 
or custodian, of transactions in the 
United States in commodities, or 
in stocks or securities. It féllows 
that a nonresident alien, not other- 
wise engaged in trade or business 
in the United States, would not 
be subject to tax on capitai gains 
merely by reason of such trans- 
actions in commodities, or stocks, 
or securities. Special attention 
should, however, be given to the 
cases of aliens who derive profits 
from these transactions and who 
claim to be nonresident aliens not 
engaged in trade or business with- 
in the United States. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out 
that the term “engaged in trade 
or business within the United 
States” includes the performance 
of personal service within the 
United States at any time within 
the taxable year as specifically 
provided by section 211(b) of the 
Code. It follows, therefore, that 
if any of the aliens of this class 
verform personal services in the 
United States at any time during 


the taxable year they would be. 





sary restraints upon the indi- 
vidual are at opposite poles 
no matter who is the author 
of the restrictions. We have 
so often spoken of Russia as 
a democracy and as a “free- 
dom loving” nation that we 
appear almost altogether to 
have forgotten what such 
words mean. 


It is essential that we wake 


one. Democracy and unneces-: from our dreams. 


other income derived from sources 





subject to tax on their entire in- 
come derived from sources within 
the United States, including capi- 
tal gains. However, certain other 
activities, such as the buying and 
selling of personal or real prop- 
erty, on the alien’s own behalf or 
on behalf of others, would ordi- 
narily constitute engaging in 
trade or business. In the investi- 
gation of the tax liability of any 
nonresident alien claiming not to 
be engaged in trade or business 
within the United States particu- 
lar attention should therefore be 
given to such activities of the 
alien. 

3. The most important class of 
aliens with whom the Bureau is 
concerned are those who, naving 
realized profits on securities trans- 
actions or otherwise, claim to be 
nonresidents of the United States 
and have thus failed to file proper 
income tax returns even though 
they are in fact residents of the 
United States. In connection with 
the general question as to what 
constitutes residence in the United 
States it should be borne in mind 
that residence is a mixed question 
of law and fact and the element 
of intention is one of primary im- 
portance. The Federal income tax 
laws have been uniform in levy- 
ing a tax on the entire income of 
aliens, if resident in the United 
States, and residence has been 
construed by the Bureau in all 
rulings as something which may 
be less than domicile. (Bowring 
v. Bowers, 24 F. (2) 918.) In 
other words, residence, although 
used as the equivalent of domicile 
in connection with probate mat- 
ters, succession taxes, and inheri- 
tance taxes, as well as the estate 
tax law, is not necessarily the 
same as domicile for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. It is stated 
in section 29.211-2 of Regulations 
111 that an alien actually present 
in the United States who is not 
a mere transient or sojourner is 
a resident of the United States for 
the purposes of the income tax. 
It is also stated in that section that 
if he lives in the United States 
and has no definite intention as to 
his stay, he is a resident. Further- 
more, one who comes to the 
United States for a definite pur- 
pose which in its nature may be 
promptly accomplished is a tran- 
sient; but if his purpose is of such 
‘a nature that an extended stay 
! may be necessary for its accom- 
'plishment, and to that end the 
| alien makes his home temporarily 
‘in the United States, he becomes 
| a resident, though it may be his 

intention at all times to return to 
| his domicile abroad when the pur- 
| pose for which he came has been 
‘consummated or abandoned. These 
| provisions of the regulations, it is 
thought, will cover many cases of 
i aliens who, by reasons of condi- 
tions stemming from the war, have 
‘come to the United States. 
| 4. Attention is invited to the 
, last sentence of section 29.211-2, 
Regulations 111, which states that 
, an alien whose stay in the United 
States is limited to a definite pe- 
riod by immigration laws is not a 
resident of the United States 
within the meaning of that sec- 
tion, in the absence of exceptional 
circumstances. The general rule 
adopted by the Bureau is that the 
type of visa issued is only one of 
elements entering into the classi- 
fication of the alien as a resident 
or nonresident. It is believed that 
there are many cases now which 
will come under the phrase “in 
the absence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances” because of the fact 
that many visitors’ permits, or 
temporary visas, were issued to 
aliens who desired merely to get 
out of the war-torn country un- 








der any conditions and under any 





been applied for and granted and 
a great number of applications 
have been made by such aliens 
to enter a third country in order 
to qualify for re-entry to the 
United States on immigrants’ 
visas, thus indicating an intention 
to become residents of the United 
States even though such immi- 
grants’ visas may not have been 
granted. On the other hand, the 
possession of an immigrant’s visa 
by an alien, upon his initial en- 
trance into the United States, is 
not conclusive of his classification 
as a resident of this country. 
Those aliens, therefore, who are 
properly classified as residents 
within the meaning of the regu- 
lations referred to above and un- 
der the general rules of law re- 
lating to what constitutes resi- 
dence, should in every case be 
required to file returns on Form 
1,040 accounting for income from 
all sources, both within and with- 
out the United States, including 
capital gains. Furthermore, all 
nonresident aliens who are physi- 
cally present in the United States 
and who have been engaged in 
trade or business within this 
country at any time during the 
taxable year should file complete 
returns on Form 1040B, account- 
ing for their entire income from 
sources within this country, in- 
cluding capital gains. 

5. In view of what has been 
said above, the field officers of 
the Bureau are requested to take 
prompt action and set up the nec- 
essary procedure for the purpose 
of investigating those cases where 
it is evident that the aliens have 
made gains from dealings in 
stocks, securities, commodities and 
similar transactions, to the end 
that aliens engaged in trade or 
business within the United States, 
and those who are resident aliens, 
may be properly taxed on such 
capital gains and that only non- 
resident aliens not engaged in 
trade or business within the 
United States shall be relieved 
of taxation in this respect, as pro- 
vided by sections 2ll({a) and 
21l(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

6. In connection with the ex- 
amination of aliens, information 
should be obtained regarding (a) 
date of arrival in the United 
States; (b) whether members of 
the alien’s family accompanied 
him; (c) type of visa or permit 
issued to him; (d) reasons for 
coming to the United States; (e) 
whether the alien registered un- 
der the Selective Service Act; (f) 
what funds, securities, or other 
personal property were brought 
into the United States by the 
alien or transferred to his ac- 
count, or held for his benefit di- 
rectly or indirectly through nomi- 
nees or otherwise, prior to or after 
his arrival; (g) whether he per- 
formed personal services or en- 
gaged in any other business activ- 
ities within the United States; (h) 
complete disclosure as to capital 
gains from dealings in securities 
or commodities; (i) whether he 
owns any real estate in the United: 
States in his own name or in the 
name of a nominee; (j) if the alien 
entered the United States on a 
temporary permit, how many 
times has it been renewed: and 
(k) has the alien applied for or 
been granted an immigration visa 
or otherwise declared his desire 
or intention to reside in the United 
States. 

7. I.T. 3386 (C.B. 1940-1, 66) 
holding that a subject of a foreign 
country who entered the United 
States on a temporary visa which 
had been renewed from time to 
time during continuance of the 
war has the status of a nonresi- 
dent alien is modified to accord 
with the foregoing principles. 

JOSEPH D. NUNAN. Jr., 
- Commissioner. 
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Approve War Housing Law Changes 
To Provide for Veterans Families 


The amendment to war housing legislation recently signed by 
the President will make it possible to take care of some cases of dis- 
tress among families of returning veterans and families of men still 
in the armed services, and promises additional relief as needs of 
war workers are met in the future, National Housing Administrator 
John B. Blandford, Jr., explained on June 29. 


“The Lanham amendment,” he* 





stated, “applies only to Federally- | veterans’ and servicemen’s fam- 


owned war housing, which is lim- 
ited in quantity in comparison to 
the over-all housing supply. 
While the greater portion of our 
Federally-owned war housing 
must continue to serve workers in 
strategic war 
family accommodations are now 
92% occupied—distressed families 
of veterans and servicemen now 
will have the same eligibility as 
civilian war workers to occupy 
such housing as is vacant and that 
which becomes vacant, except for 
projects exclusively reserved for 
urgent war production needs. 
Obviously, the purpose of the 
legislation is to help meet the 
needs of distressed families of 
veterans and servicemen and the 
efforts of the National Housing 
Agency will be directed toward 
that goal. First attention must be 
paid to the most serious cases.” 


The FHA advices state: 


“Temporary instructions on 
carrying out the provisions of the 
new amendment (Public Act 87, 
known as Title V of the Lanham 
Act) already have been issued by 
Commissioner Philip M. Klutz- 

nick of the Federal Public 

Housing Authority to all man- 
-agers of housing affected by the 
act. More detailed procedures 
will follow. Commissioner Klutz- 
nick explained that the new pol- 
icies apply to all Federally-owned 
housing under the NHA built with 
war housing appropriations, “ex- 
cept those cases where housing 
projects or parts of projects are 
programmed and designated ex- 
slusively for war workers of a 
specific industry or installation or 
employees or military personnel 
of the Army and Navy. 

“Families of servicemen and 
veterans heretofore have been 
eligible ‘only after the housing 
needs for in-migrant civilian war 
workers have been met. Hereafter 
in cases of distress such families 
will be equally eligible with in- 
migrant war workers. 

“The instructions define a dis- 
tressed family of a serviceman or 
veteran as “any such family with- 
out housing, either by reason of 
eviction or inability to find in the 
area housing within its financial 
means. This includes the return- 
ing veteran who because of 

_ housing shortage is unable to find 
a dwelling in which he can re- 
establish his family. Families of 
servicemen and veterans include 
families of deceased servicemen 
and veterans.” 

“We're particularly concerned 
with the families who have suf- 
fered from evictions and who can- 
not pay prices necessary to obtain 
private rental housing,” said Mr. 
Blandford. “Families unable to 
pay the established rents in the 
projects may obtain adjustments 
within prescribed limitations in 
‘line with their income to prevent 
hardship, as provided in the Lan- 
ham Act.” 


Specifically, says the FHA, the |: 


Lanham amendment authorizes 
the NHA to: | 

“1. Cooperate with communities 
in making available all possible 
accommodations in the commun- 
ity housing sunplv to veterrns’ 
and servicemen’s families in ‘dis- 
- tress.’ 

“2. Make available Federally- 
‘owned war housing to such fam- 
ilies, 

“3. Move vacant temporary war 
housing to places where it is 
‘needed for such families, and 
-erect new temporary Federally- 
- owned housing if necessary, if and 
-when funds for such purpose are 
-made available. No funds are 
: currently available for such pur- 


Ss. $ . 
Mr. Blandford pointed out that 


industries — and | 





ilies already are eligible for 
privately financed war housing in 
the many communities where it 
has been possible to relax occu- 
pancy restrictions. This type of 
housing will be made available 
in other areas as soon as war 
worker needs have been met, he 
said. Discretion in this matter 
has been placed with the Regional 
Representatives of the Adminis- 
trator, who will resurvey the 
situation periodically with com- 
munities, war industry manage- 
ment and labor, and the War 
Manpower Commission.” 


Reduction Planned in 
Food Subsidies 


A plan which would result in 
increased costs to food consumers 
next year of approximately $1,- 
500,000,000 by increasing prices of 
foods to replace subsidies is being 
worked out by Administration 
leaders, according to Associated 
Press reports from Washington, 
July 14, which added that the ob- 
jective was to ease adjustment of 
farm prices to post-war conditions 
and to reduce Government ex- 
penditures. From the Associated 
Press we quote: 

The subsidies involved are 
largely those which the Govern- 
ment established to prevent in- 
ereases in consumer ceiling prices 
on important food items while at 
the same time providing greater 
incentive for farm _ production, 
and the so-called “roll-back” sub- 
sidies set up in 1943 when prices 
vf some foods were reduced 10%. 

Secretary Anderson is leading 
inter-agency discussions on the 
plan. Friends say he believes it 
could be accomplished by an up- 
ward adjustment in_ industrial 
wages, now controlled under the 
“Little Steel” formula, without 
adding any new inflationary 
threat. 

The contention that increases in 
wages and prices would not be 
inflationary is based upon the 
assumption that the war with 
Japan will end next year and 
bring on deflationary factors in- 
cident to industrial reconversion. 

Elimination of the _ subsidies 
would increase the country’s total 
food bill about 5%, Agriculture 
Department economists estimate. 
Consumers are buying food at the 
rate of about $30,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Food items on which the Gov- 
ernment is paying subsidies in- 
clude meats, butter, fluid milk, 
and most manufactured dairy 
products, flour and, indirectly, 
bread and bakery products, 
canned fruits and vegetables, 
sugar, dry beans, peanut butter, 
lard and soy-bean products. 

Supporting the subsidy aban- 
donment idea are several major 
farm organizations and a strong 
bloc in Congress. 

Back of the pressure to wipe out 
the subsidies is concern over post- 
war agricultural prices. Mr. 
Anderson and many farmers ex- 
pect farm prices to go down after 
the abnormal war market fades. 
They also expect a public demand 
for curtailment in Government 
expenditures. A 

Mr. Anderson believes the ef- 
fects on agriculture will be less 
harmful if the subsidies are re- 
moved while prices are high and 
the demand is good rather than 
later when prices have declined. 

Under the subsidy program, the 
actual prices (or returns) re- 
ceived by farmers are hidden, so 
to speak, from the consumer. The 


consumer pays only part of the 


price on the subsidized items. 
The Government pays the rest. 








National Policy for 
Research, Education 
Proposed by Dr. Bush 


Establishment of a National Re- 
search Foundation by Congress 
for the purpose of promoting a 
national policy for scientific re- 
search and scientific education is 
proposed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, in a 
report that he submitted on July 
18 to the White House. The report 
is titled “Science — The Endless 
Frontier’”’. 

The report, prepared at the re- 
quest last November of President 
Roosevelt, recommended: 

“(1) That the Foundation be 
formed to develop scientific re- 
search, financially support basic 
research in non-profit organiza- 
tions, encourage scientific talent 
in. American youth by offering 
scholarships and fellowships and 
promote long-range research on 
military matters. 

“(2) That the Foundation con- 
sist of nine members to be se- 
lected by the President and be 
responsible to him. They shall 
serve four years and without 
compensation. 

“(3) That the Foundation have 
the following five divisions: Med- 
ical Research, Natural Sciences, 
National Defense, Scientific Per- 
sonnel and Education, and Publi- 
cations and Scientific Collabora- 
tion.” 

Dr. Bush said that an adequate 
program for Federal financial 
support of basic research and sci- 
entific education, as proposed in 
his report, would cost about $33,- 
C00,000 at the outset and might 
rise gradually thereafter. 

Dr. Bush, in urging immediate 
legislative action to create the Na- 
tional Research Foundation, said: 
“Early action on these recom- 
mendations is imperative if this 
nation is to meet the challenge of 
science in the crucial years ahead. 
On the wisdom with which we 
bring science to bear in the war 
against disease, in the creation of 
new industries and in the 
strengthening of our armed forces 
depends, in a large measure, our 
future as a nation.” 

In part the advices in the mat- 
ter state: 

“The report recommended a 
program to provide 24,000 under- 
graduate scholarships and 900 
graduate fellowships, which 
would cost the Government about 
$30,000,000 annually when in full 
operation. Each year under this 
program 6,000 undergraduate 
scholarships would be made avail- 
able to high school graduates, and 
200 fellowships would be extended 
to college graduates. Those who 
receive such scholarships and 
fellowships would constitute a 
National Science. Reserve and 
would be subject to call into 
Government service in connection 
with scientific or technical work 
in time of war or other national 
emergency.” 


Dr. Bush stressed the necessity 
of having the Government pro- 
vide suitable incentives to private 
industry in conducting research, 
and urged modification of ceratin 
vrovisions of both the Internal 
Revenue Code and the patent sys- 
tem. On this point, he said: 


“The Government should help 
industry in its research projects 
by clarifying present uncertain- 
ties in the Internal Revenue Code 
in regard to the deductibility of 
research and development ex- 
penditures as current charges 
against net income, and by 
strengthening the patent system 
so.as to prevent abuses which re- 
flect discredit upon a basically 
sound system. In addition, ways 
should be found to cause the 
benefits of basic research to reach 
industries which do not. now util- 
ize new scientific knowledge.” 

The war against disease in the 
United States was also discussed 
in the report. Dr. Bush said that 
to maintain the progress: in med- 
icine that has. marked the last 25 





years, the Government § should 
extend financial support to basic 
medical research in the medical 
schools and in universities. 

Concerning the importance of 
ruilitary research in peacetime, 
Dr. Bush had this to say: 

“There must be more — and 
more adequate—military research 
in peacetime. It is essential that 
the civilian scientists continue in 
peacetime some portion of those 
contributions to national security 
which they made so effectively 
during the war. This can best be 
done through a civilian-controlled 
organization with close liaison 
with the Army and Navy, but 
with funds direct from Congress, 
and the clear power to initiate 
military research which will sup- 
plement and strengthen that car- 
ried on directly under the control 
of the Army and Navy.” 

The OSRD director discussed 
the relationship between scien-« 
tific advancement and employ- 
ment. On this point, he said: 

“One of our hopes is that after 
the war there will be full employ- 
ment. To reach that goal the full 
creative and productive energies 
of the American people must be 
released. To create more jobs we 
must make new and better and 
cheaper products. We want plenty 
ot new, vigorous enterprises. But 
new products and processes are 
not born full-grown. They are 
founded on new principles and 
new conceptions, which in turn 
result from basic scientific re-, 
search. Basic scientific research. 
is scientific capital. Moreover, we 
cannot any longer depend upon, 
Europe as a major source of this 
scientific capital. Clearly, more. 
and better research is one essen-. 
tial to our achievement of our 
goal of full employment. There 
must be a stream of new scientific 
knowledge to turn the wheels of 
private and public enterprise.” 


Dr. Bush prepared his recom- 
mendations on the basis of reports 
made to him by four committees: 
Medical Advisory Committee, Dr. 
W. W. Palmer, chairman, Bard 
Professor of Medicine, Columbia 
University, New York City, and 
director of medical service of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York; 
Science and Public Welfare Com- 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 


such a set-up it is assumed Amer- 
ican venture capital wouid go 
down there. 


It is around such handling of 
the post-war world as this, that 
our friends have been besieged 
by potential venture capitalists as 
to whether they thought the San 
Francisco conference would really 
bring about stability in the world. 
Naturally our men of finance 
don’t want to go off and invest in 
Yugoslavia if that country and 
Greece, or that country and Italy 
are likely soon to be in a war. 
They have before them the ex- 
perience of the General Motors 
and Ford plants in Germany 
which the Russians are moving 
bodily to Russia. Similarly, on 
this continent, if there are to con- 
tinue to be revolutions and dis- 
orders in Latin-American coun- 
tries, their investment risks are 
multiplied. Everybody seems 
burned over our experiences of the 
twenties, when American venture 
capitalists were browbeating and 
bribing Latin-American dictators 
to borrow money, out of which no 
good ever came. 


This investment in foreign 
countries in order that they can 
buy from us, seems to be the for- 
eign trade which is contemplated, 
and everybody agrees that foreign 
trade is necessary if we are to 
escape that totalitarian state. 


But on the score of the stability 
of the world, our friends and they 
include men who have been very 
close to the San Francisco confer- 
ence, can offer nothing tangible. 
Theirs is a hope. ‘ 


Put it up to one of them, for 
example, as to whether Yugo- 
slavia should act up against 
Greence—and we don’t mean to 
pick on these two. countries— 
whether the pact which has been 
arrived at, could prevent war. 
The consensus is that it could not 
unless Britain and Russia were 
determined that it should. These 
two countries would be vitally in- 
terested in a fracas between 





mittee, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Chair- 
man, President of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore: Committee 


on Discovery and Development of , 


Scientific Talent, Dr. Henry Allen 
Moe, Chairman, secretary general 
of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, New York 
City; and Committee on Publica- 
tion of Scientific Information, Dr. 
Irvin Stewart, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Office of 
ee Research and Develop- 
ment. 


Taft Favors Gui in 
Tax on 1947 Business 


Senator Robert A. Taft (R.- 
Ohio), told reporters that he 
thought Congress ought to pre- 
pare legislation now reducing 
taxes effective in 1947, and thus 
let business men know what to 
expect in a period which he be- 
lieves will see the first real surge 
of the civilian economy after re- 
conversion to peacetime manu- 
facture. “I don’t think it makes 
so much difference whether tax 
reductions are made in 1946,” the 
Associated Press, Washington, re- 
ported the Ohio Senator as hav- 
ing said on July 16, and he added 
“most businesses then will be en- 
gaged in getting back to civilian 
production and they won’t he 
making much money anyway.” He 
further said: 


“But 1947 should see production 
in full swing again and business 
men, especially small-plant own- 
ers and those who plan to build 
new facilities, ought to know in 
advance what sort of taxes they 
are going to have to pay.” 

Senator Taft said he had no 
specific revenue pronosals in 
mind, but that he believes the 





Yugoslavia and Greece and 
Russia, to date, certainly shows 
that she is not within the spirit of 
the pact. 


There is another thing quite 
important to our would-be in- 
vestors in Europe. Any stability 
in Europe is likely to be a Com- 
munist dominated stability. Does 
that offer a fertile field of Ameri- 
can investment? In Poland, in 
the other countries in which the 
Communists are moving to power, 
the property holdings are being 
divided up; destroyed or divided 
up just as they were in Russia. 

Take Britain. The recent elec- 
tions may show that it is moving 
sharply to the left. Australia is 
in for a long Leftist run. On our 
own continent, the pro-Com- 
munist labor leader Toledano, in 
Mexico, is moving back towards 
control of the government. 

To sum up, the men with whom 
we have been talking, and they 
are men in a position to know, 
contemplate our own domestic 
post-war possibilities; that is, the 
opportunities for money making 
and employment here at home, 
with optimism. They do notiview 
the foreign, or the world trade out- 
look in anv such fashion. They 
are decidedly pessimistic about it, 
indeed. ag 

There is likely to be amawful 
lot of disillusionment about the 
San Francisco pact before many 
moons. The fact that it is sailing 
through so smoothly is‘ not  evi- 
dence of its effectiveness. it is 
really more of a case of lavk of 
interest in it. Herculean’ €fforts 
have been made to dramatize it. 
They have obviously failed. The 
American people, according to the 
polls, are for it 9 to 1. That is 





subiect should have immediate 
study. — 
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because they are for anything 
purporting to insure peace.’'! - 
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Ask Truman to Sway 


A group of prominent American® 


citizens put their signatures to a 
plea to President Truman to use 
the diplomatic and economic 
power of the United States in sup- 
port of a five-point program to 
carry out the Yalta agreement of 
“free, unfettered elections” in Po- 
land, according to an account ap- 
pearing in the New York “Times” 
on July 19, which continued: 

“Former President Herbert 
Hoover, Alfred M. Landon, former 
Governor of Kansas; John Dewey, 
Raymond Leslie Buell, former 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association; the Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, President of Fordham 
University; the Rev. John La 
Farge, editor of “America”; Su- 
zanne LaFollette, author and edi- 
tor; John Chamberlain and Ben- 
jamin Stolberg, writers, and 
George Creel were among the" 
signers. 

“Warning that ‘a policy of one- 
sided appeasement of totalitarian- 
ism can lead only to disillusion- 
ment. frustration and grave peril 
to the American people,’ the me- 
morial said the Polish question 
had not yet been settled. 

“It charged that the new Polish 
Government consisted of 17 hold- 
overs of the Lublin regime and 
only three from the London group, 
none of whom was ‘a member of 
the Polish Government which was 
our ally throughout the war.’ 

“ ‘By no stretch of the imagina- 





tion can this be called an honest 
fulfillment even of the Yalta 


Free Vote in Poland 


agreement, an agreement which 
was itself described by President 
Roosevelt as in some respects a 
disappointing compromise on the 
Polish question,’ the memorial 
said. 

“Tf Russia succeeds in impos- 
ing her will to this extent, despite 
the Yalta agreement, she will be 
encouraged to apply the same im- 
perialistic methods to all central 
Europe and the Far East, with 
ultimate disaster to us all.’ 

“The memorial said its signers 
were ‘opposed to war with Rus- 
sia,’ and that they had profound 
respect for the Russian people 
and for the military achievements 
of its army. 

“Though Russia is a _ totali- 
tarian State, there will be no war, 
provided the leading democracies 
of the world are firm, united and 
just, in deeds as well as in 
words,’ the memorial continued. 
‘But if they continue a foreign 
policy of weakness, hesitation and 
immoral compromise, despite our 
overwhelming power and prestige, 
then we fear for the future peace 
of the world and for democracy 
at home.’ 

“The memorial charged that the 
16 Polish leaders arrested by the 
Russians had been induced to 
make themselves known to the 
Red Army by a guarantee of safe 
conduct from the Soviet High 
Command. It compared their trial 
beg the ‘purge’ trials of 1937 and 
1938.” 








OW! Foreign Bureau 
To Be Discontinued 


As a result of Congress cutting 
the appropriation for the Office 
of War Information, the agency is 
to abolish its foreign news bureau, 
which supplies the American press 
with news from foreign broad- 
casts, principally Japanese. In an- 
nuuneing the plan, Neil Dalton, 
director of OWI domestic opera- 
tions, stated on July 16, according 
to Associatéd "Press advices from 
Washington on that date, that he 
estimated it would result in a 
saving of approximately $70,000 
a year. It was added: 

Matthew Gordon, bureau di- 
rector, has notified employees 
that it will be abolished thirty 
days after the twenty-four em- 
ployees have received formal 
notification. The twenty-four em- 
ployees include about a dozen 
editors. 

Mr. Dalton said discussions are 
under way with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to see 

_what arrangements can be worked 
- out for distributing foreign news. 
He said he thought the news un- 
doybtedly would continue to be 
available in some form. The ac- 
tual monitoring of foreign broad- 
custs is conducted by FCC. The 
OWI foreign news bureau digests 
and distributes the broadcasts. 


Pay FHLB Debs. 


Announcement was made on 
July 10 by Everett Smith, fiscal 
agent of the Federal Home Loan 
Banks, that $50,000,000 Consoli- 
dated Debentures of the Federal 
Home Loan Banks would be paid 
in full at maturity July 16. The 
announcement added: 

“Although part will be arranged 
for through a short térm issue to 
mature October 15, 1945, there 
will be no public refunding. This 
October. 15th maturity then will 

ie only indebtedness of the 

e District Banks. 
-is contemplated that renew- 
ed demand by the member insti- 
ns of the Federal Home Loan 
‘Bank System for financing homes 


or er purposes will result in 
pe a public financing in the 
' “The existing list of subscribing 
‘dealers and dealer banks will be 


maintained and notices of coming 
offerings will be sent as in the 


fi 
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Plan to Coin Govt. Silver 

Senator Murdock, (Democrat), 
of Utah, advised the Senate on 
July 16 that the Treasury and 
President Truman have agreed 
that 300,000,000 ounces of the idle 
government silver shall be used 
for money. In effect, said Asso- 
ciated Press accounts from Wash- 
ington, this “monetization” means 
the Treasury can issue $387,000,- 
000 in silver certificates, holding 
the 300,000,000 ounces as backing 
for this currency. Senator Mur- 
dock told reporters the action will 
“help the prestige of silver money 
throughout the world.” The 
Associated Press went on to say: 
“He said also it would save money 
in two ways: 

“1. For the interest, which 
would have to be paid if the 
$387,000,000 were obtained by 
borrowing. (Senator Murdock 
estimated this interest at $7,740,- 
000 a year.) 
into the Treasury as “seignior- 
age.” 

“Here’s what the Senator meant 
by that: The Treasury now has 
694,212,000 ounces of silver bullion 
which is “free silver” in that it 
has not been committed for mone- 
tary use. This silver cost the 
government an average of 47 
cents an ounce. To “monetize” 
any of this silver would instantly 
bring the value of that portion of 
the metal stock up to $1.29 an 
ounce, since that is the lawful 
price of monetary silver. 


“At 47 cents an ounce 300,000,- 

000 ounces originally cost the gov- 
ernment $141,000,000. If this 
much silver were monetized, its 
value would leap to $387,000,000. 
The difference in value, or “prof- 
it” to the Treasury, would be 
$246,000,000. This is called 
“seigniorage.” 
_ “Senator Murdock also said 
issuance of silver certificates 
would be less inflationary than 
issuance of “credit money.” 


Finland to Pay 
Russia Damages 


The following from London 
July 18 is from the New York 
“Sun;” “Exchange Telegraph re- 
ported from Helsinki that Finland 
will pay Russia a war damage 
assessment of $50,000,000 in gold 
during the year beginning Sep- 
tember, 1945, under terms of an 





agreement signed today.” 





“2. It would put $246,000,000 | 





To Investigate UNRRA 
Activities Abroad 


Four House members are to 
leave for Europe early in Septem- 
ber to investigate relief activities 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in 
Greece, Italy, France and Ger- 
many, and possibly elsewhere, the 
United Press reported from Wash- 
ington, July 19, adding that the 
investigation was initiated be- 
cause of reports which convinced 
the Joint Congressional Economy 
Committee that the United States 
was paying 72% of the UNRRA 
custs and that 35 of the 44 asso- 
ciated countries were alleged to 
be falling down in their commit- 
ments. According to the Asso- 
ciated Press the committee was 
told that only nine countries were 
fulfilling their obligations to 
contribute 1% of their national 
income to UNRRA. It also heard 
that the United States and Canada 
are filling most of the food re- 
quirements of war-stricken coun- 
tries. The press advices went on 
to say: 


Senator Byrd, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, Committee Chairman, said 
after hearing the testimony of, 
Roy Hendrickson, acting UNRRA 
head, that he had asked the 
agency to report on whether it 
was relieving temporary distress, 
or attempting to raise pre-war 
European living standards. Tem- 
porary relief was its function, not 
the boosting of living standards, 
he said. 


The 9 countries meeting their 
chligations were the United 
States, Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, Brazil, New Zealand, 
Costa Rica, Panama and Iceland, 
it was stated. 


Mr. Byrd released figures show- 
ing that through June 30 the 
United States had supplied all the 
lard, margarine, soy bean prod- 
ucts, milk and eggs distributed by 
UNRRA, and had shared with 
Canada the meat contributions. 


Canada supplied 19,983,194 
pounds of canned ‘meat lunch” 
and 11,709,917 pounds of fat cuts. 
The United States provided 702,- 
624 pounds of canned meat and 
282,751 pounds of liverspread. 


Mr. Hendrickson said, mean- 
while, that UNRRA hoped to buy 
$65,000,000 of United States sur- 
plus military stocks during the 
next six months for use in Europe. 
Hie said he chiefly wanted medical 
supplies, clothing, blankets, trans- 
portation equipment and engin- 
eering stores. 


The Congressmen named to 
undertake the European investiga- 
tion are Representatives King 
(D.-Cal.), Robertson (R.-N. Dak.) 
D’Alesandro (D.-Md.) and Hagen 
(R.-Minn.). 


Allies Joined by Italy 
In Japanese War 


A wireless message from Rome 


July 14 to the New York “Times” 
said: 


“Italy declared war on Japan 
at yesterday’s cabinet meeting. 
After notification had been given 
to the Governments of the United 
States, Britain, Russia and China 
and France, the announcement 
was made tonight. 


“The step was more sudden 
than unexpected. In perhaps the 
most dramatic way open to this 
nation, it will serve to bring home 
to the Big Three, particularly the 
British and Americans, Italy’s de- 
termination to do ail she can in 
the final stage of the war against 
all that remains of the Axis, of 
which she was once a part. 

“The ‘statement accompanying 
word of the declaration said that 
plainly Italy, her liberation com- 
plete, wished above all to give 
proof of her will to fight the 
forces of aggression and imperi- 
alism wherever they challenge 
the United Nations, even if geo- 








Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of June 30, 1945, total deposits 
of $188,156,812 and total assets of 
$201,029,292, compared, respec- 
tively, with $162,679,318 and 
$174,600,879 on March 31, 1945. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
increased to $36,566,059, from 
$35,072,409; holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations to $69,042,973, 
from $64,995,210; loans and dis- 
counts to $74,696,322, from $54,- 
825,574. Capital was unchanged 
at $4,000,000;. and surplus rose 
from $4,500,000 to $5,000,000. Un- 
divided profits were $1,030,888, 
against $1,408,770 at the end of 
the first quarter. General reserves 
were $1,322,988. 


Colonial Trust Company of New 
York, reported as of June 30th 
total deposits of $52,936,691 and 
total resources of $54,751,822, com- 
pared with $46,148,125 and $47,- 
954,128, respectively, on March 20, 
1945. Cash on hand and due from 
banks amounted to $11,375,922, 
against $11,380,167; holdings of 
United States Government obliga- 
tions to $26,466,470, against $27,- 
808,543; and loans and bills pur- 
chased to $16,452,853, against $8,- 
412,051. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits were increased 
from $1,651,841 to $1,689,001. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China, at 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, has announced 
the reopening on July 23 of its 
Manila Branch, which was estab- 
lished in 1873. 


Eugene W. Stetson, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
announced on July 18 the election 
of Robert W. Woodruff and Stu- 
art M. Crocker as directors of the 
Trust Company. Mr. Woodruff, 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Coca-Cola Company, 
was educated at the Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy and Emory Univer- 
sity. Successively connected with 
the General Fire Extinguisher Co., 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corp., he 
joined White Motor Co., later be- 
coming President of that -com- 
pany. Mr. Woodruff was President 
of the Coca-Cola Company from 
1923 to 1939, Chairman of the 
Board from 1939 to 1942, and has 
been Chairman of the Executive 
Committee since 1939. Mr. Wood- 
ruff is a director of the Coca-Cola 
Company and subsidiaries, Conti- 
nental Gin Co. (Birmingham), 
Trust Company of Georgia (At- 
lanta), and National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis; he is a 
trustee of Emory University and 
Martha Berry School, of Georgia. 
During World War I, he served 
as Captain and Major, Ordnance 
Dept., United States Army. 


Mr. Crocker, President of Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Corp., has 
long been identified with the elec- 
trical and utilities fields. After 
serving with the Navy’s North Sea 
Mine Fleet in World War I, he 
completed his studies at Harvard, 
réceiving the bachelor of science 
degree in 1920. He began his 
business career with Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. In 1922 he 
became assistant to Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the Board of 
RCA and General Electric Co., 
and following appointments as 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
United Electric Securities Com- 
pany, Vice-President of Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., and 
Vice-President of General Electric 
Co., he was elected President of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. in 


1943. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company of New York on 
July 19,~ Murray Shields was 
elected’ a Vice-President. Mr. 
Shields will assume his new 
duties Sept. 1, acting as econo- 
mist for the bank. Mr. Shields. 


graphically Italy’s interests were | following his graduation, occupied 


not directly involved. 


the following positions: Assistant 





to Economist, the Procter & Gam- 
ble- Co.; Economic-Statistician, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Di- 
rector, Trade Survey Bureau, 
Tanners Council of America; As~ 
sistant to President, United States 
Leather Co.: Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Pittsburgh; and 
Economist, Irving Trust Company; 
from April, 1942, to December, 
1944, he was part-time Consulting 
Expert in the United States 
Treasury Department. 


E. Chester Gersten, President of 
the Public National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, announces that 
Samuel C. Macguire was appoint- 
ed Assistant Manager of the For- 
eign Department. Mr. Macguire 
comes to the Public National 
Bank after having been for many 
years identified with the foreign 
departments of the Chase National 
Bank and the Guaranty Trust Co. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System an- 
nounces that the Merrill Trust 
Company of Bangor, Me., a State 
member, absorbed on July 2 the 
National Bank of Calais, Calais, 
Me. In connection with the ab- 
scorption a branch was estab- 
lished at Calais. 


With the absorption July 2 by 
the Norfolk County Trust Com- 
pany of Brookline, Mass. (a State 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System) of the Norwood Trust 
Company of Norwood, Mass., also 
a State member, a branch was es~ 
tablished by the Norfolk County 
Trust at Norwood. 


Admission to the Federal Re- 
serve System of two state char- 
tered banks in Indiana, Pa., with 
a total capitalization of $475,000 
and total deposits of $14,500,000 is 
announced by President Ray M. 
Gidney of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. This brings 
to 715 the number of member 
banks in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District. The new member 
banks are the Savings & Trust 
Company of Indiana, P&., organ- 
ized in 1902 and with a present 
capital of $250,000, and Farmers 
Bank & Trust Company of Indi- 
ana, Pa., organized in 1876 and 
with a present capital of $225,000. 
With other banks, they serve an 
agricultural and coal mining area 
with an estimated population of 
50,000. The Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Indiana has deposits of 
$8,760,000. Its officers are: E. E. 
Lewis, President; S. M. Jack, 
Vice-President, H. T. Rankin, 
Treasurer; Robert E. Lewis, Sec-. 
retary and Trust Officer; Roy S. 
Stephens, Assistant Treasurer, and 
Myrtle C. McQuown, Assistant 
Secretary. ) 

Farmers Bank .& Trust Come 
pany of Indiana, Pa., has deposits 
of $5,740,000. Its officers are: 
William A. Simpson, President; 
James W. Mack, Vice-President; 
John G. St. Clair, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Trust Officer; J, 
Anthony Graff, Assistant Secre« 
tary and Treasurer, and Miss 
Buela M. Brown, Assistant, Trus¢ 
Officer. ) 


Admission of the Midland Bank, 
Midland, Pa., to membership in 
the Federal Reserve System was 
announce on July 21 by Ray M, 
Gidney, President of the Federa] 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Mem-< 
ber banks in the Fourth (Cleve- 
land) District now total 715. The 
Midland Bank, which serves a4 
population of 8,500 in and near 
the steel mill city on the Ohio 
River four miles from the Ohio 
State line, was incorporated in 
1913 as the Midland Savings & 
Trust Company. Its name wag 
changed to Midland Bank in 1935,’ 
The present capital is $100,000, 
President of the bank is F. G. 
Moorhead. L: L. Hunter and G. I, 


Mcintyre are Vice - Presidents; 
Frank M. Potts is Cashier and 
(Continued on page 448) 
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Final Report on 7ih War Loan Sales Shows 
NY State Leading Record of ‘E’ Bond Sales 


In a final report on the Seventh War Loan, made on July 21 by 


the War Finance Committee for 


State Chairman, disclosed that w 


New York, Frederick W. Gehle, 
ar bond sales in New York State 


during the campaign which ended on July 7 reached $7,226,200,000, 
an amount greater than was ever before raised in the history of 
war tinancing in any State or in any country other than the United 


States. 
three and a quarter billions above 
the drive quota originally set for 
the State. 

Next to New York the States 
that achieved the largest Seventh 
War Loan totals were: Pennsyl- 
Vania, Iinois, Massachusetts and 
California. The combined sales 
of these States was $6,413,000,000, 
or more than $800,000 short of the 
New York achievement. 

Seventh War Loan— 


E-Bonds Shar Paes 
Other individuals ___-- 


Total individuals 
Corporations, savings banks, insurance 
companies and other non-individuals__ 


Aggregate 


| See 

“This has been the champion 
of all War Loan drives,” Mr. 
Gehle said in announcing the final 
figures, “and the major credit for 
the success belongs to the sreat 
army of volunteers throughout the 
State.” 

Mr. Gehle said that the record 
of the all-important E-bond sales 
to the rank and file of small in- 
vestors was particularly gratify- 
ing. He added: 

“All through the period of the 
loan we fought an uphill battle 
against the public let-down which 
was so widespread after the mili- 
tary changes that followed V-E 
Day, and against the influence of 
eutbacks in industry and of grow- 
ing unemployment. Nevertheless 
a final rush of sales put the E- 
bonds over their quota of $460,- 
000,000, thus bringing to New 
York one of the greatest financial 
triumphs in its history.” 

In a message congratulating the 
volunteers in New York State, 
Mr. Gehle said, in part: 

“You have again proved your 
devotion to your country, and by 
undertaking an unglamorous but 
essential task you have reaffirmed 
your faith in the spirit of Amer- 
ican freedom.” 

The following chart shows the 
final results of the Seventh War 
Loan in New York State in com- 
parison with other large States, 


The total was more than 


$3,959,000,000 





Subscriptions from corporations 
business firms and financial in- 
stitutions were largely responsible 
| for the enormous New York total, 
| says Mr. Gehle, who reports: 
| “These almost doubled the 
quota that had been set for them, 
the excess being 99.1%. Com- 
| parison in the different categories 
' were as follows: 
Quotas 


$460,000,000 
674,000,000 


_ 





Per Cent 
101.1 
168.7 


Sales 
$465,014,000 
1,137,000,000 





$1,602,000,000 141.3 


. 
2,825,000,000 5,624,000,000 199.1 





$7,226,200,000 182.5 


with the percentage of 
achieved by each: 


Total 
$7,226,000,000 
1,759,000,000 
1,689,000,000 
1,516,000,000 ” 
1,449,000,000 
1,419,000,000 199 
1,318,000,000 212 


The following table shows the 
result of E-bond sales in New 
York State in comparison with the 
results of other large States: 


% of Quota 
Achieved 


quotas 


% of Quota 
182 
219 
175 
216 
169 


Pennsylvania .- 
Illinois .___-___ 
Massachusetts — 
California 

| nels “Ede 
New Jersey __.- 


“E’’ Bonds 
New York _._____ $465,000,000 
California _. . 318,000,000 
Pennsylvanit __._. 283,000,000 
Illinois _.._._. .._._. 281,000,000 
a <a ee 
Michigan _____.___ 207,000,000 
Texas _... 171,000,000 
New Jersey _._._._.. 132,000,000 
Massachusetts _.._ 125,000,000 
Indiana —_- 


98 


_... 105,000,000 
Missouri ___- 102,000,000 101 


Final reports for New York 
City showed sales to all investors 
in the city amounting to $6,190,- 
289,634, or 181.1% of the $3,417,- 
420,000 quota, and final sales to 
individuals of $1,235,383,410, 
which is 145.8% of the $847,- 
430,000 quota. 

The city’s cumulative E-bond 
sales of $288,754,786. against a 
quota of $287,300,000 are the larg- 
est ever made here in any War 
Bond drive, Mr. Gehle noted. 








Anderson Reports 


~In a radio report on July 16,® 
the new Secretary of Agriculture, | 


Clinton P. Anderson, informed his 
listeners that there would be 
about 5% less food this year than 
during “last year’s eating spree’, 
and that continued shortages of 
several kinds of food could be ex- 
pected for the next two or three 
years, New York ‘Times’ Wash- 
ington advices stated, and con- 
tinued: 

. “Because of the time it takes 
to produce food not much relief 
from actual shortages can be ex- 
pected during the rest of 1945,” 
Secretary Anderson said. ‘The 
supply of food we have available 
to us at this time was fixed by 
what was done a year or more 
ago, just as what we do now will 
determine the food supply that 
will be on hand next year. 

- “For the months ahead meats, 
fats and oils, sugar, condensed and 
evaporated milk, - and canned 
fruits and vegetables will continue 


fin short supply. In addition, rice 


and dry bean 
shorter. 
, “While the fruit crop, 
whole, will. be good this -year, 
apples will be much scarcer than 
last year.- Transportation diffi- 
culties may make it impossible to 
move to consumers all of our fruit 
and fresh vegetables. 

- “One bright spot is in our milk 
supply. It is good and civilians 
will have a billion pounds more 
milk than last year. 


, “Except for wheat. potatoes and 


‘supplies will get 


most fresh vegetables, the 1945. 


as a 


on Food Situation 


crops will not be adequate for all 
of the demands that are being put 
upon the food production of this 
country. 

“We are hopeful that through 
corrective measures now contem- 
plated, and with the help of the 
consuming public, we will get 
more equitable sharing of scarce 
foods. But some important foods 
will still be unavailable in the 
amounts we would like.” 

The reduction this year of 5% 
from last year, he said, might be 
irritating but was not alarming 
from a health standpoint. He 
went on: 

“We shall still be eating on the 
average a greater total amount of 
food than we did before the war. 
We are likely to dine on more 
simple fare, minus the choice 
roasts, the thick juicy steaks, and 
much of the sweetening of pre- 
war years.” — 


> 





still threw away the richest gar- 
bage in the whole world despite 
shortages in various food items. 
“Because eggs are in such great 
demand,” he said, “it -is hard to 
realize we are consuming record 
quantities this year—an average 
‘of more than one egg a day per 
person. - But supplies will be sea- 


this year. Poultry supplies, allo- 
cated for civilians this year, will 
be smaller than last year. 

“The prospective civilian sup- 
ply of canned fruits is about the 
same as for last year, but much 








The Secretary said this country |’ 


sonally smaller in the last half of: 





below pre-war levels because of 
large military requirements. Cit- 
rus juices, however, will be plen- 
tiful. There will be a big crop 
of potatoes, but none to waste, 
because the demand is greater 
when the supply of other food is 
limited. A large crop of rice is in 
prospect, but increased military 
requirements will reduce civilian 
supplies to low levels.” 

The most likely possibility he 
advanced for improving the food 
situation, aside from intimation 
that foreign and American mili- 
tary demands were likely to be 
scaled down, was a proposal for 
the United States to be “a lot 
more aggressive in getting from 
abroad certain of the food and 
food items which are critically 
short here at home.” He referred 
especially to South America 
where, he said, the reverse cli- 
matic season should give oppor- 
tunity to fill in gaps in the United 
States. 

Concerning foreign commit- 
ments, Secretary Anderson de- 
clared that the European peoples 
who gave up their substance and 
their lives to help defeat the 
Nazis must not be forgotten, but 
he added: 

“At the same time, however, 
we must be as honest with them 
on this question of food as we 
intend to be with our own people, 
and not lead them to expect more 
than we can supply.” 


Invokes Use of 1798 
Law to Deport Aliens 


President Truman on July 17 
reactivated a 1798 alien-enemy 
statute which makes possible the 
deportation of dangerous alien 
enemies who are not subject to 
ouster under immigration laws. 
This is learned from Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
July 17, appearing in the New 
York “Herald Tribune” from 
which we also quote the follow- 
ing: . 

By proclamation issued through 
the. White House, the President 
authorized Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark to ship back to their re- 
spective countries aliens he con- 
siders dangerous to the security 
of the United States. 


The provision made effective by 
the proclamaton is part of the 
alien enemy act of 1798. The first 
part of the act, authorizing the 
arrest and internment of danger- 
ous aliens was made effective by 
President Roosevelt when America 
entered the war. The second part, 
authorizing deportation, has now 
been invoked by President Tru- 
man. 


The Justice Department ex- 
plained that up to now alien 
enemies who have been deported 
have been voluntary repatriates 
or have been persons sent home 
because of immigration law viola- 
tions. The department added that 
many dangerous aliens could not 
otherwise be deported because 
they have not been found to have 
violated immigration laws. 

The department said it will 
announce shortly what steps it in- 
tends taking in view of the Presi- 
dent’s action. 


Foreign Mail and Airmail 

According to Postmaster Albert 
Goldman, ‘information has been 
received from the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, that, effec- 
tive at once, letters not exceeding 


two ounces and hnon-illustrated 
postcards shall be accepted for 
dispatch by air or by surface 


means to destinations in Finland, 
Estonia, 


Latvia, Lithuania and 
Poland. The following postage 
rates are applicable to mail to be 


‘sent by surface transportation: 
Letters, five cents for the first 


ounce and three cents for the next 
ounce; postcards, three cents each. 

Articles intended for dispatch 
by air are subject to the postage 
rate of 30 cents per half-ounce 
or fraction. Registration, special 
delivery, money-order, and par- 
eel-post services are not available. 





An International Bankruptcy 
Court Proposed 


(Continued from first page) 


28 countries were in default,. from® 


the Rio Grande border down to 
Cape Horn, and most of the coun- 
tries’ of southeast Europe, plus 
Germany, Russia and China. Of 
the $5.5 billion of investors’ loans 
outstanding, $2 billion, or about 
37%, was in default. 

The Annual Reports, of over 
500 pages, of the Council of For- 
eign Bondholders of Great Brit- 
ain, give the history of defaults 
for over 100 years. In the 19th 
Century, Spain defaulted 7 times, 
Austria 5 times, Germany 5 times, 
Turkey and Portugal 3 times, and 
Greece twice. The South Ameri- 
can countries defaulted even 
more freely. Several countries 
like Honduras and Peru borrowed 
and defaulted almost recklessly. 
Columbia announced its default 
14 times since 1820. 


The French attempted to bring 
defaulting foreign debtors before 
a French court but failed. Pro- 
posals for an international court 
for defaulting foreign debtors date 
back about 70 years. In-1875, an 
International Court for Settling 
Disputes Due to Bankruptcy was 
discussed at the Congress for the 
Reform of International Law. The 
International Statistical Institute 
in the 1890’s investigated the 
question of default of foreign 
loans and made recommendation 
to prevent further defaults. 


The First Hague Conference in 
1899 grappled with the question 
of international default but 
achieved nothing due to the trite 
reservations concerning “national 
honor and vital interests.” A dis- 
honest bum also affects pride 
when he does not wish to pay. At 
the Second Hague Conference in 
1907, nations agreed to refrain 
from force in collecting debts un- 


‘less the debtor refused to arbi- 


trate. A debtor, invoking legal 
proceedings, might thus limit the 
use of force by creditors. How- 
ever, the agreement provided no 
machinery to execute decisions of 
the court. Amusingly enough, 
during the sessions at the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907, Vene- 
zuela refused to repay a Belgian 
loan of ten million francs and 
simultaneously offered proposals 
to limit intervention as a means 
of collection. 


The Pan-American countries 
showed a similar record of futile 
effort. In 1902, 17 American 
countries signed an agreement in 
Mexico to adjudicate disputes aris- 
ing out of financial claims. This 
agreement was renewed at the 
Pan-American Congress in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906 and extended 
through 1912. But in 1938, ac- 
cording to the report of the 
Foreign Bondholders’ Protective 
Council, defaults on dollar bonds, 
whether national, provincial or 
municipal, were listed for Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Sal- 
vador and Uruguay. Yet these 
countries sat at Bretton Woods to 
decide on the machinery for fur- 
ther loans to themselves and other 
defaulting debtor countries. 


Why did the Bretton Woods dis- 
cussions and hearings in Congress 
ignore these facts? Why was not 
a single proposal made for bring- 
ing future defaults within the 
jurisdiction of international law? 

The Covenant of the League of 
Nations provided for a World 
Court but not for the adjudication 
of bankruptcy. International fi- 
nance is expected to play a major 
role in the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of foreign countries 
after the war but it is operating in 
a vacuum. Without an Internation- 
al Bankruptcy Court the Bretton 
Woods legislation for an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development will either enc 
in futility or burden the taxpayer. 











For he becomes an unwitting and 
unwilling investor when the rep- 
resentative of his government un- 
dertakes commitments which 
properly belong in the field of 
private investment. The private 
capitalist, small and large, would 
welcome the opportunity to in- 
vest abroad, if the law afforded 
him the same legal process which’ 
brings a private corporate bor- 
rower to book. 

An International Bank is not a 
substitute for national honesty. 
An inter-government guarantee is 
not a surrogate for governmental 
integrity. However, such a bank’ 
and such guarantees can surely 
accelerate international recon- 
struction and development, if 
prospective government borrowers 
must agree, as a condition of the 
loan, to abide by the decisions of 
an International Bankruptcy Court 
in case of default. : 

The defects in both the Mone- 
tary Fund and the Bank can be 
overcome by top-notch manage- 
ment. If the Boards of the Fund 
and the Bank are composed of’ 
practical men with experience in’ 
private international banking or 
in central banking, the defects in 
method can be cured. This a job,’ 
not for well-meaning novices, but 
for critical professionals. 

The Bretton Woods legislation 
should be amended. Or, the Board 
of the Bank could require that de- 
faults on loans must be adjudi- 
cated by an International Bank-' 
ruptcy Court—a division of the 
World Court. International loans 
would thus be brought within the 
law. International anarchy would 
cease. 


Japan Warned Only 
Salvation Lies in 
Uncondit’! Surrender 


In a broadcast as “an official 
spokesman of the United States 
Government,” Captain E. Cc 
Zacharias, U. S. N., addressing his 
words directly to “Japanese lead-. 
ers,” in their own language, told. 
the Japanese people on July 21 
that unconditional surrender of- 
fered them the only possible sal-, 
vation for Japan, according to an 
Associated Press Washington re- 
port on that date, which said: 

“*The leaders of Japan have 
been intrusted with the salvation 
and not the destruction of 
Japan. . . . The Japanese leaders 
face two alternatives. One is the 
virtual destruction of Japan, fol- 
lowed by a dictated peace. The 
other is unconditional surrender, 
with its attendant benefits as laid 
down by the Atlantic Charter.’ 

“President Truman is reported 
to have taken to the Potsdam 
conference a whole series of rec- 
ommendations dealing with pos- 
sible definitions of unconditional 
sufrender of Japan.” : 

The broadcast warning was 
stated by the Associated Press to 
have been made with thé Presi- 
dent’s full knowledge, and was 
said to fit into the pattern of his 
diplomacy in his conference with 
Premier Stalin and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill at Potsdam. 

’ President Truman’s primary in- 
terest, said the Associatell Ptess 
from there, on July 22, is in end- 
ing the war with Japan as'quickly 
as possible. The Ameriéan 
sition apparently is that; if- 
Japanese surrender soon, this 
country can have a freer hand in 
dealing with the beaten enemy. 

The Potsdam advices added: 

“Observers here believe that, 
unless the Japanese act quickly, 
important developments may. be 
forthcoming in a Russian an- 
nouncement, the price of which 
may complicate peace settlemen 
when eventually they are made.” 
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|apparently is not going to have 
| anything of the drama of 1920. 
| President Truman, with his sena- 





The Significance of the 





San Francisco Conference 


(Continued from first page) 


have just learned that the official 
history of this battle of words 
will run into 10 oversize volumes. 
It is true that men can’t live by 
talk alone—unless you exclude 
commentators. We have had to 
talk ourselves into this new world 
organization; and it is my guess 
that we are going to have to keep 
talking to keep us sold on this 
alternative to a third World War. 


Mabit of Peace-Time Conference 
Renewed 


All ‘this talk is important for 
two reasons. 

In the first place, the spokes- 
men of eventuaily 50 nations re- 
newed the habit of peace-time 
eonference — literally talking 
things over. This does not seem 
much in retrespect; but we must 
remember that the San Francisco 
parley means the reestablishment 
of this old habit of world confer- 
ence. The people meeting at San 
Francisco had to talk their way to 
a common ground upon which 
they could all stand and work for 
future world order. Though the 
conference took place against the 
war-time setting of the battle for 
the Pacific, everything done at 
Sam Francisco is an effort to 
eurb war. 


Secondly, even for the Big 
Three it has been a new experi- 
emee. America, Britain and the 
Seviet Union for the first time 
dealt with problems completely 
divoreed from war making. 
‘There was none of the compro- 
poe yes, rk operating at Teheran 
and alta— the compromising 
force of facing a common foe. 
The American, British and Soviet 
leaders had to think beyond vic- 
tery—make up their minds as toa 
werld in which to live. The Big 
Three also expanded their coun- 
sels at San Francisco; China and 
France had to be fitted into the 
immer circle of great Powers. 

dominant nations, more- 
over, had to face the rest of the 
United Nations in hard fought 
definition of the respective rolls 
of power and democracy. The 
Charter of the United Nations 
essentiaily is the product of the 
compromises between the few 
powerful and the many weaker 
nations of our current world: 
order. 


Progress of the Conference 


Just let me take you through 
the nine weeks of conference to 
highlight the achievement at San 
Francisco. 

First Week The confer- 
enee opened with a moment of 
silence April 25. After that there 
was a week of keynote speeches 

. while the conference organization 
was perfected behind the scenes. 
Seeretary of State Stettinius re- 
tained effective control of the par- 
ley as head of the steering com- 
mittee, while the conference pres- 
‘demcy rotated among the Big 
Four. Soviet Commissar Molo- 
tov’s fight against the seating of 
Argentina supplied the drama. 

Second Week ... May 2 the 
four commissions, subdivided into 
12 eommittees, began the study of 
the basic Dumbarton Oaks plan. 
The admission of Poland was 
blocked: but the Ukrainian and 
White Russian delegations took 
their places. Delegates met in 
closed sessions. The Big Four, 
as conference sponsors, agreed on 
Sex ee of changes in the Dum- 

ot gash es bg © pocretaries 
struggled e hundreds o 
amendments submitted by the 
conference deadline. V-E Day 
only registered in San Francisco 
7s arother reacon for hurrying up 
the job of world organization. 
Third Week ... May 9 found 
the. Big Four over optimistic in 
their clarification of the famous 
vete formula worked out at Yalta. 
The surrender of Germauy syxu 


ithe return of Soviet Commissar 


| Molotov, the British Foreign Min- | 
ister and some other headliners | 
to Europe. De Gaulle’s France| 
emerged from the eclipse of defeat | 
as a permanent member of the| 
Security Council. The United 
States maneuvered a. ticklish 
compromise on regional security— 
ticklish, because it involved the 
Monroe Doctrine and Latin Amer- 
ica. Two other major problems— 
trusteeships and the role of the 
smaller nations—held the stage. 


Fourth Week May 16 
found the trusteeship issue acute, 
with Britain and the United 
States shying from the use of the 
word “independence” as the goal 
for dependent peoples. Australia’s 
scrapping Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Evatt, began his championship of 
the claims of the smaller nations 
for a larger voice in the new 
world machinery. This renewed 
the fight on the Yalta veto for- 
mula. Though the charter was 
three-quarters completed, insiders 
began to worry over the adjourn- 
ment date. The appearance of 
President Truman by June 6 
seemed over-optimistic. 

Fifth Week ... May 24 opened 
up the fight of the smaller nations 
in earnest. The Big Five were 
beaten on two major issues. In 
committee, the smaller nations 
pushed. through an amendment 
giving more power to the General 
Assembly; and the Big Five con- 
ceded a temporary seat on the key 
Security Council to any nation 
furnishing troops in the settle- 
ment of a dispute. The Big Five 
also found it necessary to call on 
their home governments for ap- 
proval of the interpretation of the 
Yalta veto formula. Twenty-two 
other delegations waited for the 
answer to the trouble-making 
questions they’d put to the Big 
Five. Trusteeship issues re- 
mained unsettled—as did the 
World Court issues. But the set- 
up of the General Assembly, the 
“town meeting” of the United 
Nations, was completed. ... . 
And the dull grind of detail work 
at San Francisco dropped from 
the front page to give space for 
the Syrian crisis. 

Sixth Week ... May 31 opened 
under the tension of the Near 
East show-down. The French 
position became a test of the pro- 
posed Charter and the powers of 
the Big Five. Soviet Russia came 
to the support of her French ally, 
who claimed that the pacts signed 
against any new German 2ggres- 
sion provided for automatic ac- 
tion even before the Security 
Council made any decision. A 
new Soviet stand on the veto 
question split the parley wide 
wen; we made a direct plea to 
Stalin. 

Seventh Week June 7 
ended the veto crisis, for Stalin 
approved conciliatory efforts at 
San Francisco. A revision of veto 
power was worked out two days 
later—a generally acceptable for- 
mula on Yalta was approved by 
the week-end. The new World 
Court plan also was accepted. 

Eighth Week June 14 
found the freedom of the General 
Assembly to discuss international 
questions the main issue. The 
‘Little 45” successfully challenged 
3ig Five curbs and the liberalized 
Assembly role won. The long 
‘rusteeship fight over the ulti- 
nate goal being independence was 
settled—as being independence. 

Ninth Week June 21 
narked both the opening of sum- 





mer and the completion of the 
draft of the new Charter. The 
‘igning of the Charter becomes 
‘he nroof of the success of the 
San Francisco Conference. 


The battle of wordage and ver- 








Siage of course hasn’t ended. But 
the Senate fight for ratification 


‘will come in the future. 


torial experience, has done a mas- 
terful job of bringing the Senate 
along with him on the Charter. 
It seems to me that the isolation- 
ists will continue to lie low—that 
we'll only hear from them when 
the United Nations Organization 
is actually in operation. There’s 
every indication that the big 
American fight over the Charter 
It will 
manifest itself in efforts to sab- 
otage our participation in the 
United Nations  activities—es- 
pecially where it comes to the 
auxiliary organizations yet to be 
set up. I believe that men like 
Senator Wheeler will bide their 
time .. . striking when we face 
a precedent-making action—pos- 
sibly the employment of our 
armed forces on some unhappy 
day we've yet to face in the fight 
for world peace. 


Frompt Ratification Called For 


This is the idea, too, of Stalin. 
I am making an especial effort 
at this time to get any sort of 
comment from the Soviet sources. 
I note that the Moscow mouth- 
pieces are stressing the stab-in- 
the-back theme as explaining 
what to expect from American 
isolationists. This makes our 
prompt ratification of the Charter 
only the first stage in building 
full confidence as to the Amer- 
ican intention to see world or- 
ganization through this time. 
There is no doubt speedy affirma- 
tive Senate action will set off an 
avalanche of ratifications. 

But our action in approving the 
Charter is only the first step, for 
we must expect considerable sus- 
picion abroad as to our willing- 
ness to continue the job. This is 
why American leadership in 
world affairs must be firmly 
asserted. We will have to show 
Doulbting Thomases among our 
world neighbors that we intend 
to make the Charter work. 

Now let me just give you a few 
human highlights. ... 

There isn’t any question in my 
mind that the most consistent 
spokesman for a democratic 
United Nations was an Australian, 
Minister of External Affairs 
Evatt. No American coyld speak 
as wholeheartedly for democracy 
because the United States had— 
and has—a contradictory policy. 
We try to be democratic, es- 
pecially in our alignment with 
Latin American neighbors; but we 
are basically part of the big power 
combine in global politics. 


Stettinius’s Effforts 


The smoothest diplomatic job 
undoubtedly was done by Britain’s 
Anthony Eden. The hardest 
worked man at the conference was 
Secretary of State Stettinius, who 
will emerge in a much more fa- 
vorable light when I publish my 
book explaining some of the in- 
side stories of the parley. He 
prevented the conference from 
bogging down and he prevented 
dangerous splits between the 
delegates by his personal efforts. 
The only tight bloc of countries 
to emerge at San Francisco is the 
Slavic group. The Soviet delega- 
tion called the tricks not only for 
the satellite Ukrainian and Bielo- 
Russian delegates but for the 
Czechoslovakian group. It’s my 
bet that when Poland has a recog- 
nized regime the Poles obviously 
will be counted in the Soviet 
orbit of power. 

San Francisco has scotched our 
old League of Nations fear of 
British Commonwealth domina- 
tion. There was no British Com- 
monwealth bloc, Australia and 
New Zealand taking the lead on 
lines frequently in sharp oppo- 
sition to Great Britain. 

Our domination of the republics 
of Latin America proves to 
more fiction than fact. Our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande 
don’t follow us blindly. They 
drew a sharp line. They followed 
us when we. stuck with Pan 
American ideals, but they ; di- 


be| mala must: comply with the ex- 


verged from us frequently on big 
power politics. 

There’s one thing that I’d like 
to make clear about the Soviet 
role at San Francisco. I think 
that the Soviet delegates got a 
liberal education in the demo- 
cratic ways of the Western 
World. Mr. Molotov eventually 
found that he couldn’t dismiss 
Mexico with a snap of his Com- 
missar fingers; this is probably 
the beginning of a new deal in 
relationships between the Soviets 
and the outside world. 

I should also like to make clear 
that the larger part of the delay 
imposed by the Soviet delegation 
was not obstructive. We just 
have to recognize that all impor- 
tant decisions must be referred 
straight back to Moscow. This 
will be the pattern of future 
Soviet participation in the United 
Nations conferences. But don’t 
get the wrong impression. .. . 
Ambassador Gromyko was far 
from being Stalin’s messenger boy 


after Molotov left. The truth is 
that all Soviet delegates are 
tough negotiators within the 


sharply defined limits of their in- 
structions. 

So the balance sheet of San 
Francisco strikes me as good. It 
represents probably the most suc- 
cessful conference since the First 
World War. But we must accept 
the hard fact that the San Fran- 
cisco parley is just the beginning 
of our post-war collaboration. 
The very core of this post-war 
collaboration is the Big Five. The 
area of agreement at San Fran- 
cisco has been wide. The Big 
Five have managed to get to- 
gether on nine highly contro- 
versial issues—issues vital -to a 
successful working of the Charter. 
But there has been a lot of diplo- 
matic wear and tear in the 
process. The pessimists among us 
say that we’re going to find it 
hard to get Big Five unanimity— 
concretely, that. America, Britain, 
China and France will encounter 
great difficulty in working with 
Soviet Russia. 

After watching the Russians in 
action at San Francisco I see 
something else. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the task 
of Big: Five collaboration is diffi- 
cult; but it is the condition of 
peace itself. The United Nations 
parley has shown me that we can 
work with Russia—and Russia 
knows that she has to work with 
us. This means hard bargaining 
all around the table . . . and it’s 
hard on our nerves. We’ll reach 
agreements this way—agreements 
that'll bridge one crisis after an- 
other in the looming post-war 
years. 


Insured Parcels to 
Guatemala 


Postmaster Albert Goldman 
made known July 23 receipt of 
information from the P. O. Dept., 
Washington, that an agreement 
has been made with Guatemala, 
effective Aug. 1, for the exchange 
of insured as well as ordinary 
parcels, up to the maximum 
weight of 44 pounds per parcel, 
and for the payment of indemnity 
for the loss, rifling, or damage of 
insured parcels in the actual 
amount based on the actual value 
(current price, or, in the absence 
of current price, the ordinary 
estimated value) at the place 
where and the time when the par- 
cel was accepted for mailing, but 
not exceeding $100 when mailed 
in Guatemala or in the United 
States (including Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, Samoa and 
the Virgin Islands), provided in 
any case that the indemnity may 
not be greater than the amount 
for which the parcel was insured 
and on which the insurance fee 
has been collected. 


Parcel-post packages for Guate- 





port eee requirements of 
the Foreign. Economic Adminis- 
tration. With the inauguration of} 
insurance service, registered par- 





cel-post service with Guatemala 
will be. discontinued. 


Foley Heads FHA 


Raymond M. Foley of Detroit, 
whose nomination by President 
Truman as Commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration 
of the National Housing Agency 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
July 13, becomes the fourth man 
to head FHA since it was created 
under the National Housing Act 
in June, 1934, NHA reports. Mr. 
Foley, who will serve out the un- 
expired term of Abner H. Fergu- 
son, resigned, had been FHA State 
Director for Michigan almost from 
the time the office was estab- 
lished. Mr. Ferguson resigned in 
June to assume the responsibil- 
ities of Washington Counsel for 
the United States Savings and 
Loan League. 

Under Mr. Foley’s direction, 
more than 110,000 home mort- 
gages were insured by FHA in 
Michigan. Together with some 
$150,000,000 of insured property 
improvement loans, this brought 
the total FHA insurance opera- 
tions in the state to approximate- 
ly two-thirds of a billion dollars. 
This record made Michigan one 
of the leading states in FHA 
volume of insurance, while its loss 
ratio has been one of the lowest 
in the country. As part of his 
wartime duties as FHA director, 
Mr. Foley was in charge of pro- 
cessing priorities issued for con- 
struction of privately-financed 
war housing. Some 40,000 units 
of defense and war housing, pri- 
vately built, were produced in 30 
critical war housing areas in 
Michigan. During this time, Mr. 
Foley also served as housing 
chairman for the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense for Michigan under 
two governors, and on various re- 
gional planning and housing com- 
mittees. 

A bulletin from Morton Bod- 
fish, Executive Vice President of 
the United States Saving and Loan 
League with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, advised member institutions 
that “in addition to his responsi- 
bilities arising from his affilia- 
tion as Washington Counsel, Mr. 
Ferguson will act in the capacity 
of mortgage consultant to the 
League.” For the past five years 
Mr. Ferguson had been the chief 
executive of the FHA, having be- 
come administrator in 1940 and 
being then retained as Commis- 
sioner when the wartime consoli- 
dation of housing agencies in 
Washington brought about some 
temporary changes in titles and 
governing bodies of agencies. Be- 
fore the creation of the FHA, he 
had been practicing law in Wash- 
ington for a number of years, 
specializing in the problems of 
financial institutions operating in 
the mortgage field. 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 23 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated July 26 and to mature 
Oct. 25, 1945, which were offered 
on July 20, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on July 23. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,045,886,000. 

Total accepted, $1,312,071,000 
(includes $60,077,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99,905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

_Low, 99,905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376%. 
per annum. 


(60% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on July 26 in the 
amount of $1,310,260,000, ’ 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 434) 


* retailing failures were only two- 
thirds their number last week 
and in the comparable week of 
the prior year. Failures in man- 
ufacturing, which accounted for 
almost as many failures as retail- 
ing a year ago, declined sharply 
from 7 last week to only 1 this 
week. 


One Canadian failure was re- 
ported as compared with 3 a 
week ago and 4 in the same week 
of last year. 


Paper Production—The ratio of 
United States paper production to 
mill capacity for the week ending 
July 14, 1945, as reported by the 

. American Paper & Pulp Associ- 
ation, was 87.3%, compared with 
47.2% for preceding week and 
£7.7% for corresponding week a 
year ago. Paper board production 
was at 90% for the same week, 
compared with 62% for preceding 
week and 91% for corresponding 
week a year ago. Previous week’s 

, operations were affected by holi- 
day closings. 

Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—Recovering from last week’s 

_ dip, the daily wholesale commod- 
ity Price Index, compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., rose to a new 
war-time high of 178.56 on July 
16, closing at 177.11 on July 17. 

. This compared with 176.89 a week 
previous, and with 171.77 on the 
corresponding date last year. 


Trading in grain markets 
, broadened considerably as prices 
trended generally higher. Demand 
for wheat and other grains was 
stimulated to a large extent by 
the publication of the latest offi- 
cial reort of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics which indi- 
cated that the corn crop had made 
a poor start and that the pros- 
_pective yield would be only 2,- 
685,000,000 bushels, the smallest 
crop since 1941, and 543,000,000 
bushels less than the 1944 harvest. 
This year’s production of all 
wheat is estimated at 1,129,000,000 
bushels. This marks an all-time 
high record and the third time the 
crop has exceeded a billion bush- 
€ls. Flour prices were firm al- 
though domestic demand was 
quiet and production was re- 
ported sharply curtailed by strike 
conditions. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Shows Slight Rise—The Whole- 
sale Food Price Index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. for July 
18 moved 1 cent higher following 
the 2-cent drop recorded in the 
previous week. The index regis- 
tered $4.10 as of July 17, as com- 
pared with $4.09 a week earlier, 
and with $4.02 for the similar date 
a year ago. Advances during the 
week occurred in rye, eggs, sheep 
and lambs. Only potatoes de- 
clined. The index represents the 
sum total of the price per pound 
of 31. foods in general use. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Retail sales continued at the high 
level set last week. The weather 
was generally cooperative for 
merchandising — cool and fair. 
Volume was well sustained in 
jewelry, cosmetics, furniture, and 
decorative, items. Dun & Brad- 
‘street, Inc. report apparel and food 
sales were about even with the 
previous week. Summer styles 
continued selling at an unprece- 
Gented level. The stock of bath- 
ing suits ran low and some re- 
tailers attributed the increased 
buying to the _ substitution of 
bathing suits for play suits. The 
rise in men’s clothing was as- 
signed to the increasing number 
of returned veterans anxious to 
return to civilian clothes. Millin- 
ery sales continued to rise over 
last vear. Fine felts have aided in 
maintaining volume. In hosiery, 
meshes were bought to the ex- 
tent that stocks “were greatly 
diminished. The percentage in- 
crease in retail trade was partly 
attributable to early Fall buying; 
consumers reacted favorably to 
new styles in fur-trimmed coats. 

_The demand for sheets. towels, 


and piece goods continued in ex-- 





cess of supply. Lingerie fabrics 
sold in greater volume this year. 
Sales of outdoor goods were high- 
er than last Summer. 

Food supplies were generally 
tight but eased in a few essential 
articles. Canned citrus fruits con- 
tinued selling fast with point-free 
orange juice leading. Apples and 
blackberries sold rapidly. Melons 
were in great demand as the sea- 
son reached maturity. Butter sold 
under slightly improved supply 
conditions—enough to meet im- 
mediate demands. Lamb and 
mutton were in greater supply. 
The acute shortage of eggs still 
prevailed. Increased stocks of 
poultry—dressed preferred over 
live—eased the meat situation. 
The meat shortage was reflected 
again in additional demand for 
fish, lobsters, and fresh water 
turtles. 

Retail sales for the U. S. were 
estimated at 11 to 16% above 
1944. Regional percentage in- 
creases were: New England 9 to 
13, East 10 to 14, Middle West 7 
to 11, Northwest 8 to 12, South 17 
to 21, Southwest 18 to 22, and 
Pacific Coast 13 to 17. 

Wholesale trade remained about 
at last week’s level and a little 
above last year. Reorders for 
Summer apparel] were still com- 
ing in with Fall orders; retail 
stocks were reported declining. 
Grocery sales were under last 
year. 


In the clothing markets re- 
orders for Summer apparel con- 
tinued high, but all could not be 
filled. Most early buying of coats 
and suits was over; the number of 
buyers was well below the peak 
market week in June, but was 
about twice as high as two years 
ago. A very active demand was 
reported for men’s work clothes, 
furnishings, children’s school 
clothing, and underwear. Some 
hosiery buyers found their search 
rewarded by a few allotments 
from mills which had not sold 
to them for some time. 

Millinery business compared fa- 
vorably with that transacted last 
year. Stores which had begun 
sales of furs placed further orders. 
Deliveries to retailers of spun 
rayon and woolen piece goods in- 
creased slightly. Many buyers 
were looking for household linens, 
despite the fact that some lines 
had not yet been offered for third 
quarter delivery. Volume of hard 
goods moved increased slightly as 
civilian production of furniture 
and hardware began to rise and 
retail demand continued high. 

Despite slightly improved sup- 
plies of poultry and meat, due to 
lower set-asides, wholesale food 
volume was 2% below 1944 in the 
latest recorded week. Egg re- 
ceipts were low; storage reserves 
were tapped. Demand 4or dried 
fruits and canned foods was un- 
usually high for this season, but 
military requirements kept civil- 
ian business low and packers were 
unwilling to accept much future 
business until crop prospects be- 
came more certain. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
stores sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to July 14, 
1945, increased by 12% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with a gain of 26% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended July 14, 1945, sales 
rose by 20%, and for the year to 
date by 14%. 


Department stores sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended July 14, 
1945, increased by 15% and com- 
pared with a gain of 32% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended July 14, 1945, sales 
increased by 20%, and for the 
year to date by 13%. 


Department and specialty store 
sales rose to new peaks in 1944, 
showing an increase of 12% over 
the preceding year, the National 
Retail Dry Goods 


Hours and Earnings 
In March Declined 


Further declines in employment 
resulted in 6% million or 1% 
fewer hours of manufacturing 
time in the mid-week of March as 
compared with the mid-week of 
February, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reported May 25. 
“The average number of hours 
worked per man per week in 
March was 45.5, the same as in 
February,’ she said. In her ad- 
vices Miss Perkins said that: 


“Only two of the durable goods 
groups reported more manufac- 
turing hours per week. The in- 
crease of 231,000 hours in the non- 
ferrous group reflects gains in 
both employment and in the 
workweek while the rise of 141,- 
000 in the stone group was made 
possible by extending the work- 
week by an average of 24 min- 
utes.” 


Continuing she stated: 


“The largest decrease in aggre- 
gate hours, close to 334 million, 
was reported by the transporta- 
tion equipment group and was 
largely the result of an employ- 
ment decline of 72,000 wage 
earners. 


“Although the nondurable group 
reported a decline in aggregate 
hours, 6 of the 11 major groups 
reported increases, from 13,000 in 
the petroleum group to 275,000 in 
the chemical group. The size of 
the decreases in the remaining 5 
groups was sufficiently large to 
offset these gains. Among the 
nondurable goods groups, the 
largest declines in aggregate hours 
were in the food and rubber 
groups. The decline in the food 
group occurred in spite of a 
lengthening of the workweek and 
was brought about by seasonal 
employment decreases. The de- 
cline in the rubber group was 
caused by a return to a 6-day 
‘workweek schedule occasioned by 
a shortage of materials, partic- 
ularly carbon black. 


“Weekly earnings in March 
averaged $47.51. The earnings in 
the durable-goods group amount- 
ed to $53.38 approximately the 
same as in February, while the 
earnings in the nondurable goods 
group averaged $39.00, 27 cents 
above February. In addition to a 
longer workweek in many of the 
nondurable groups, gains in week- 
ly earnings reflect increases in 
hourly earnings resulting from 
wage rate increases. 


“Average hourly earnings for 
manufacturing showed practically 
no change from February al- 
though 16 of the 20 major groups 
reported increases. The _ only 
sizeable decrease in hourly earn- 
ings was in the rubber group 
brought about by the curtailment 
of overtime in the workweek. 
Workers in the rubber group 
averaged $1.12 per hour and $50.- 
62 a week in March as compared 
with $1.15 and $54.40 last month. 


“Hours in bituminous coal 
mining averaged 43.6, a decline 
of an hour and a half from Feb- 
ruary. Comments from mines 
indicate that flood conditions 
along the Ohio River area stopped 
work from 1 to 5 days. Weekly 
earnings for bituminous coal 
miners declined almost 4% to 
$52.17.” 

The February figures appeared 
on page 234 of our issue of 
July 12. 





said July 23. Departmental prof- 
its before Federal taxes rose 1.2% 
to a new high record of 11.4%, 
but the effective corporate tax 
rate reduced net profits to a little 
less than one-third of that figure. 

The report comprising figures 
of 288 stores reporting to the con- 
trollers’ congress of the assoc’—- 
tion showed aggregate sales vol- 
ume of $2,258,587,000. Typical 
| sales volume of owned depart- 
,;ments averaged $3,856,000, while 


typical sales volume of leased de- 





Association partments amounted to $272,000. 





Cost of Uncompleted 
Pan American Highway 


The Senate War Investigating 
Committee has begun an inquiry 
into the complete history of the 
Pan American Highway. Origin- 
ally estimated by the War De- 
partment that the entire project 
could be constructed for $14,714,- 
006, the job was finally aban- 
dened unfinished after $42,715,- 
591 had been invested in it. These 
were the figures, which, accord- 
ing to Associated Press Washing- 
ton advices on July 14, Lieut. Gen. 
Eugene Reybold, Chief of Army 
Engineers, presented to the Sen- 
ate committee. From the Asso- 
ciated Press we also quote: 

General Reybold said that the 
original estimate was based on 
“incomplete information” but that 
an important factor in the high 
cost was lack of shipping which 
resulted in delays due to short- 
ages of material. As a result, 
workers remained idle for long 
periods. 


Senator Ferguson (R. Mich.) 
developed from Brig. Gen. Ken- 
neth Hertford of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff that Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as assistant chief of 
staff in 1942, opposed wartime 
construction of the road. 

He read into the record a mem- 
orandum in which Eisenhower 
expressed the opinion that “no 
justification exists” for diversion 
of critical materials to the project. 

It was approved, however, by 
the General Staff and Secretary 
ef War Stimson. The Army serv- 
ice forces urged the highway io 
assure movement of supplies to 
the Panama Canal area. The 
project involved 905 miles of con- 
struction between the southern 
Mexican border and Panama City. 

Reybold acknowledged that 
Eisenhower had been right. 

“It is certain,’ Gen. Reybold 
said, “that if the War Department 
had known, in 1942, the facts it 
knows today the Pan-American 
highway would never have been 
built. In other words with knowl- 
edge that the Japanese menace in 
the Pacific would be met as soon 
as it was met, and with knowl- 
edge that the submarine sinkings 
in the Caribbean would be de- 
creased, as they were decreased, 
there would have been no neces- 
sity to start the construction of the 
highway as a matter of military 
insurance. 

“It is also true that if the Army 
had known earlier that the stra- 
tegic situation, particularly in the 
Pacific, would improve when it 
did in fact improve, the work on 
the construction of the highway 
could have been stopped earlier.” 

Work was halted October 31, 
1843. 


China to Get More Gold 
From U. S., Also Cloth 


Among the agreements negoti- 
ated in the United States by Pre- 
mier T. V. Soong were two calling 
for the shipment to China of 
large but unspecificable quanti- 
ties of gold and cloth, it was 
learned on July 21, said Associ- 
ated Press advices from Chung- 
king, China, appearing in the 
New York  “Times,’ which 
added: 

“The gold is to be sold by the 
Chinese Government to absorb 
the vast amount of inflated notes 
in circulation. The cloth will be 
distributed at reasonable prices in 
an attempt to depress the ever 
mounting cost of consumer goods. 

“Recent suspension of gold sales 
by the Chinese Government 
caused the black market value of 
the American dollar to spurt to 
more than $3,000 (Chinese). It 
has dropped now to $2,600 (Chi- 
nese). 

“All of the gold Premier Soong 
contracted for will arrive in China 
by the end of this year, it is re- 


ported.” + Lif as Rasmalitlcs 





War Agencies 
Voted Funds 


Congress finally completed ac- 
tion on July 13 on the $769,364,- 
850 war agencies supply bill, 
which has been held up since 
July 1 as a result of the struggle 
over funds for the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee. This 
controversy ended with House 
and Senate agreement, as reported 
by the Associated Press from 
Washington, July 13, on a com- 
promise plan under which the 
FEPC is to receive $250,000 for 
operating purposes until next 
June 30, the Senate accepting by 
voice vote the House language 
which nullifies a previous stipu- 
lation that the agency must use 
the funds to liquidate. However, 
the Associated Press adds, the 
$250,000 is just half what FEPC 
had asked. 

The bill, which by normal prac- 
tice should have been approved 
before midnight June 30, the end 
of the old fiscal year, also in- 
cludes another Senate-House 
compromise by giving the Office 
of War Information $35,000,000. 
The figure originally set for the 
OWI by the House had been $18,- 
600,000; the Senate had voted 
$39,670,215. 

Earlier in the FEPC wrangle 
Southern Senators, in an effort to 
bring about discontinuance of the - 
agency, conducted a filibuster 
which for several days stood in 
the way of other legislation. The . 
FEPC was set up by Executive 
Order of the late President Roose- 
velt to police industry against job 
discriminations on account of race, 
creed, color or national origin. 
The Southerners contended 
it has just casued trouble, the 
Associated Press reported on June 
30, and that it is backed by Com-_. 
munistic influences which want to . 
discard all racial barriers in this 
country. The appropriation meas- 
ure, sent to the White House for 
signature, extends 20 civilian war 
agencies for the present fiscal. 
year. 


Construction Contracts 
Awarded First Half 1945 


Marked by a pronounced recov- 
ery in privately-owned manufac- 
turing building, construction ac- 
tivity in the 37 States east of the 
Rocky Mountains showed sub- 
stantial gains in the first half of 
the year, it was reported on July 
23 by F. W. Dodge Corp., fact- 
finding organization of the con- 
struction industry. The report 
continued as follows: 


All major classifications of con- 
struction showed gains over the 
first half of last year except resi- 
dential building, which was down 
slightly more than 3%. 


The total of all construction 
contracts awarded in the 37 East- 
ern States during the first six 
months was $1,482,399,000, com- 
pared to $960,221,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a 
gain of 54%, the Dodge corpora- 
tion reported. 


Nonresidential construction in 
the first half amounted to $807,- 
612,000, an increase of 106%. Resi- 
dential construction declined from 
$203,892,000 to $197,509,000. Pub- 
lic works and utilities totaled 
$477,278,000, an increase of 31%. 


Manufacturing building con- 
struction contracts aggregated 
$515,806,000 in the first six 
months, to establish a gain of 
162% over last year’s $197,077,000. 


Continued improvement in the 
position of privately owned con- 
struction as compared with pub- 
licly owned construction was re- 
vealed by Dodge’s tabulations. 

Privately owned construction 
contracts in the first six months 
totaled $573,491,000, compared to 
$243,543,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. Privately 
owned construction in the first six 
months represented 39% of the 
total of all contracts. It repre- 
sented 25% of the total in the 
first half of 1944. 
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Truman Gommends 


The hope that “freedom of the 
press may become a vehicle of 
more sympathetic understandihg 
and therefore closer friendship 
among the nations of the world,” 
was expressed on June 21 by 
President Truman in a letter to 
Wilbur Forrest, Assistant Editor 
of the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” and Chairman of a commit- 
tee that recently completed a 40,- 
000-mile world tour in the interest 
of press freedom. The “Herald- 
Tribune” of June 22 indicated that 
the letter, along with the com- 
mittee’s full report to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
Board of Directors, is contained 
in a supplement to “Editor & Pub- 
lisher,” newspaper trade journal. 


It is added that this supplement, 


which “Editor & Publisher’ is 
sending to newspaper editors and 
Government officials throughout 
the world, also contained letters 
from Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., and other Gov- 
ernment and military leaders. 

Mr. Stettinius said he and other 
members of the United States 
delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference regarded freedom of 
the press as “one of the funda- 
mental freedoms” that the devel- 
oping United Nations organiza- 
tion is committed by its charter io 
promote. 

The Secretary added that when 
the economic and social council 
sets up a commission on rights 
and freedom, the United States 
“will urge that it should promptly 
study the means of promoting 
freedom 6f the press, freedom of 
communication, and fuller flow of 
knowledge and of information be- 
tween all peoples.” 

President Truman’s letter, dated 
June 14, was given as follows in 
the “Herald-Tribune”’: 

“It was good to see you and your 
associates, Mr. Ralph McGill, edi- 
ter of “The Atlanta Constitution,” 
and Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of 
the School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, comprising 
the freedom of the press commit- 
tee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. I desire to 
thank you heartily for sending me 
a copy of the report which you 
make to the A. S. N. E. and which 
you outlined to me in the course 
of a very interesting conference. 

“Just as my lamented prede- 
cessor wished you and your col- 
leagues godspeed when you started 
on your around the world mission 
in the interest of freer and better 
dissemination of news, so I was 
glad to welcome you home from 
an itinerary which I understand 
included the principal captials of 
Europe, the Orient, Australia and 
South America. 


“I sincerely hope that the 
laudable purpose of your mission 
will be realized to the end that 
freedom of the press may become 
a vehicle of more sympathetic un- 
derstanding and therefore closer 
friendship among the nations of 
the world. 


__ “The unhappy conflict of prin- 
ciples and policies which has sun- 
dered the world and threatened 
civilization through six tragic 
years emphasizes the need of con- 
tinued cooperation among the 
overnments and peoples of the 
nited Nations. I hope your mis- 
peg will contribute to that happy 
mation. I shall look for- 

ward with keen anticipation to 

e study of your report.” 

From the “Herald Tribune” we 
also quote: 

; committee did not visit 
South America, as the President’s 
letter mentioned. A proposed trip 
to, that continent was postponed, 
the members explained, when the 
“good news” came that represen- 
tatives of 20 American republics, 
meeting in Mexico City, had 
pledged lifting of war-time con- 
trols and peace-time interchange 
of information. 

The editors’ committee said in 
its report that “the spark of press 


Press Mission Tour 


freedom is alight” and that most 
newspapers everywhere will “in 
sist that there be included in the 
peace treaties the elimination of 
peace-time censcrship by govern- 
ments, the elimination of press 
control by governments, and the 
establishment of a free flow of 
news between nations.” 

Mr. Stettinius’s letter to Mr. 
Forrest follows: 

“Thank you for your courtesy !n 
sending me an advance copy of 
the report by the special free press 
committee of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors. 

“The support which this Gov- 
ernment has given to the principle 
of freedom of information and to 
its promotion throughout the 
world is a matter of record. 

“Here at the San Francisco Con- 
ference on International Organi- 
zation, the United States has 
taken thé leadership in insuring 
that the new world organization 
shall promote fundamental free- 
doms. The charter specifically 
provides that the organization 
shall promote universal respect 
for, and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to 
race, language, religion or sex. 

“I and my colleagues on the 
United States delegation regard 
freedom of speech as one of the 
fundamental freedoms referred to 
in this charter. It is our further 
understanding that freedom of 
speech includes freedom of the 
press, freedom of communication 
and freedom of exchange of infor- 
mation. 


“Not only will the charter. give 
strong and express recognition to 
these basic principles, it will also 
contain specific provision for ac- 
tion in these fields. 


“The economic and social coun- 
cil is empowered to make reconi- 
mendations on its own initiative, 
for promoting respect for and ob- 
servance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and the 
council is specifically directed to 
set up a commission for the pro- 
motion of human rights. 


“We may be sure, I think, that 
when a commission is established, 
the United States Government 
will urge that it should promptly 
study the means of promoting 
freedom of the press, freedom of 
communication, and fuller flow of 
knowledge and of information be- 
tween all peoples. In the mean- 
time we shall press forward our 
active efforts to further these ob- 
jectives in every practicable way. 

“The report which your com- 
mittee has brought back will, I am 
sure, be of great assistance to all 
of us. I congratulate you and your 
associates on the completion of a 
mission of public service in the 
best traditions of our democracy.” 
With the return of the directors 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors from their tour a 
50,000-word report which sur- 
veyed the results of a 40,000 mile 
world trip of three of its members 
who made the tour to study free- 
dom of the press in other nations 
was issued at Washington it was 
stated in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington to the New York “Times” 
on June 10 


It was the first time in history, 
according to the “Times,” that a 
mission such as this has been un- 
dertaken, and the main objective 
of the ASNE in being sponsor of 
the project was to obtain a pledge 
in the peace treaties “of Govern- 
ments not to censor news at the 
source; not to use thé press as an 
instrument of national policy, and 
to permit the free flow of news in 
and out of signatory countries.” 

The three press travelers said 
first that they did not find much 
press freedom under war-time 
conditions. 

A large part of their report was 

ven over to their reception in 


ussia. During their visit there 
they “achieved with top Soviet 





newspaper editors and Govern- 
ment press controllers a full and 


frank mutual survey of their dif- 
ferent system and conceptions.” 
From the “Times” we also 
quote: 
The travelers visited the Krem- 
lin as a special courtesy, and also 





made an inspection of the plant of 
Pravda. 

In other countries the Amer- 
ican editors reported that they got 
expressions of sincere concern for 
the establishment of a world free 
press. 

However, in other cases they 
uncovered skepticism. 

On the constructive side, the 
editors got from Pope Pius XII, 
“whose interest was sincere and 
natural,” his unqualified support. 

From Egypt there were con- 
trasting views. King Farouk said 
that he believed in a free press 
and free flow of news, but that his | 
Cabinet interfered with both. On 
the other hand, Dr. Ahmed 
Mahrer Pasha, Egyptian Premier, 
who later was assassinated, con- 
sidered the _ visitors’ mission 
“idealist but impossible.” 

The Americans, who traveled 
by Army transport planes, carried 
letters of recommendation from 
President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally 
and Representative Sol Bloom. 

Among their general findings 
were: 

" Many governments are control- 
ing the press politically under 
guise of war security. 

People in Italy and Germany, 
emerging from the ruin of war, 
know little or nothing of the 
world around them because of the 
controlled press of their former 
dictatorships. 

It is the impression of some edi- 
tors abroad that the American 
press is dominated by the adver- 
tiser and that much American 
thinking is directed toward un- 
democratic policies by so-called 
press “trusts” or chains. 

The three-man committee pro- 
posed support for a world press- 
freedom conference in Australia 
and recommended the study of a 
system of bringing young foreign 
journalists to American papers to 
widen journalistic horizons of 
other nations. 

Directors of the Newspaper Edi- 
tors Society adopted a resolution 
of support for the world press 
freedom conference, the time to 
be arranged when _ conditions 
permit. 

The board of the ASNE also 
adopted a resolution commending 
Secretary Stettinius for his help 
on freedom of the press, notably 
at the United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco. 

Another resolution adopted by 
the board looked with apprehen- 
sion on any merger of transmis- 
sion facilities which would elimi- 
nate competition. Other newspa- 
per organizations similarly are on 
record as the result of a proposal, 
two months ago, by the Navy De- 
partment, that all United States- 
operated international communi- 
eation facilities be cembined, or 
jointly operated, after the war. 


Increase in Payments 
To Policyholders of 
Life Insurance Cos. 


Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in the United States 
by life insurance companies in the 
first five months of the year 
amounted to $1,140,699,000, or 
nearly $75,000,000 more than pay- 
ments in the corresponding period 
of last year, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reported on July 18. 
The Institute further says: 

“Death benefit payments were 
$560,591,000 in the five’ months, 
or $42,316,000 more than in the 
first five months of last year. War 
death claims continued during: 
May to aécount largely for the 
increased payments of this year, | 
the May total death benefits of 
$111,152,000 being 35% greater 
than in the same month of pre- 
war 1941. Total life insurance in 





force has increased 25% in the 
same period, however, accounting 
for some of the claim increase.” 





War Ration Book No. 5 Available in December 


War Ration Book Five, “smaller 
than a dollar bill” and containing 
just half as many stamps as the 
last book issued, will be distrib- 
uted through the public schools 
in December, Chester Bowles, 
Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, announced 
on July 24. At the same time, the 
new A gasoline ration book will 
be issued. 

Distribution will take place at 
school houses or other public 
buildings throughout the nation 
from Dec. 3 through Dec. 15. 
OPA district offices will fix the 
exact time for each local area. 
The new A gasoline books will go 
into use Dec. 22, and War Ration 
Book Five will be used soon after 
the first of the year for food ra- 
tioning and for rationing shoes. 

Mr. Bowles said: 

“It takes a long time to plan, 
print and distribute a war ration 
book. That's why we must 
arrange now for a book that will 
not be used until early 1946. 


“The supply agencies—the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
War Production Board—have told 
us that meats and fats, canned 
goods, sugar and shoes all will be 
in tight supply for some months 
to come, and so it looks as if a 
ration book will be needed at least 
throughout most of next year. To 
be reasonably on the safe side, 
and avoid the expense of having 
to get out still another book later, 
we have set up Book Five so that 
it can last from 10 to 15 months 
if it is needed. 


“Even so, the book contains 
only half as many stamps as Book 
Four. By holding Book Five 
down to half the size of the pres- 
ent book, we are getting a book 
for less than half the cost of Book 
Four, and we are using only half 
as much paper. 

“We hope War Ration Book 
Five will be the last in the series 
of war-time ration books, and that 
there will be plenty of stamps we 
won't have to use. We cannot 
gamble too heavily on _ that, 
though, since so many months are 
needed to bring a book into being. 

“The new book is a better book, 
as it ought to be. It will be much 
easier to carry and handle, since 
it will be much smaller—smaller, 
in fact, than a dollar bill. It will 
be just as long as Book Four, but 
only one-half as wide. The num- 
bering and arrangement of stamps 
is better, too. All the housewife 
and the grocer will have to re- 
member is that stamps of certain 
numbers are good. The new 
stamps will not have both a letter 
and a number as the present 
stamps do.” 

The OPA announcement also 
said: 

“The last full set of five blue 
stamps ineWar Ration Book Four 
will become good on Sept. 1. The 
final set of five red stamps will] 
be validated a month later, on 
Oct. 1. 

“Since War Ration Book Five, 
containing the new red and blue 
stamps, will not go into use be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1945, it will be neces- 
sary to use other stamps in Book 
Four as substitutes for processed 
food and meat-fats stamps during 
the interim period. 

“Interim period use of shoe and 
sugar stamps will not be neces- 
sary since the stamps provided for 
these items in Books Three and 
Four will carry the programs 
without resort to sybstitutions. 

“Interim use of other stamps in 
Book Four after all blue and red 
stamps are validated will permit 
a’ considerable money © saving. 
The saving will come from the 
fact that maximum possible use 


will be made of the’ remaining’ 


stamps in Book Four, and because 
the life of the incoming Book Five 
thereby will be lengthened. 
“War Ration Book Five will be 
the fourth war ration book to be 
distributed by school teachers and 
other volunteers. On May 4, 1942, 
Wsulbuuon ot Book One began 





at school houses and other public 
buildings throughout the country. 
Book Two was distributed in the 
same way, beginning Feb. 23, 
1943. War Ration Book Three was 
distributed by mail, beginning 
June 20, 1943. Distribution of 
Book Four got under way at 
school houses on Oct. 18, 1943.” 


Diez Optimistic on Post- 
War Latin-Amer. Trade 


That Latin Americans are 
really good neighbors, 
conviction expressed on July 19 
by Mario Diez, Vice-President in— 
charge of the Foreign Division of 
the Colonial Trust Company, of- 
New York, as he returned from a 
three months‘ trip to Mexico, 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and Chile. He was enthusiastic 
about the prospects for post-war 
commercial and tourist trade to 
and from Latin America. During, 
the course of his trip, Mr. Diez 
discussed with many government, 
business and financial leaders 
ways and means by which ex-— 
ports to and imports from their’ 
countries could be expanded, on 
the premise that only mutual ex- 
change of products and services 
can be permanently satisfactory , 
and successful. His survey indi- 
cated, he said, that only by in- 
creasing our imports from Central’ 
and South American countries 
could we hope to expand our 
sales to them, thus contributing 
to the solution of some of our 
most important post-war eco- 
nomic problems. 


Mr. Diez reported that inaus-' 
trialism in most of the countries 
he visited have progressed to a’ 
considerable extent as a conse- 
quence of the war. He stated his 
belief that this had already re- 
sulted in a higher standard of 
living and an expanded potential 
market for our products. 


He stressed emphatically the 
great opportunity which our busi- 
ness men have to assist in the de- 
velopment of Latin America’s 
tremendous resources . but 
warned against the psychology of 
exploiting those resources for 
quick, easy profits. He empha- 
sized that the future of our com- 
mercial. relations with Latin. 
American depended upon co- 
operation between United States 
and local business men in the. 
firancing and management of 
Latin American industries—pos- 
sibly branches of well-known, es- 
tablished North American organi- 
zations—so that they would actu- 
ally become partners. “Many Latin 


was the-- 


American companies and individ- | | 


uals,’ said Mr. Diez, “have the 
necessary organization, energy, 
ability and capital to build great’ 
industrial enterprises, but they’ 
will welcome partnership with’ 
men from this country who, in. 
addition to sharing the invest- 
ment, bring technical knowledge 
and marketing experience.” 


ae ka SE ER ge N 
Historical Society Elects 
The “Agricultural History So- 


ciety” of the United States, at. J 


their recent 26th Annual Meeting, 
announced the election of the 
following officers: President: 
Charles J. Brand, Washington, D.. 
C.; Vice-President: Dr. Richard Q, 
Cummings, University of Califor- 


nia; Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. A. 
Burmeister, War Food Adminis-- * 


tration; Executiv«¢ Committee: - 


Prof. Clarence H. Danhof, Lehigh, — 


University. . 


- Charles J: Brand’s election fol- 
lows'a long line of distinguished ' 
men to hold that position. Im 
addition, he.is Consultant to the’ 
President of The Davison Chem~" 
ical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
At this meeting, Dr. Arthur Peters: 
son, of the Army Industrial Col-: 
lege of the War Department,: 


former President of the Society,’ — 


made his annual address entitled: 
“The Agricultural History Society 
—The First Quarter Century.” 
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. Steel Production Up |%—Deliveries Far 
Advanced—Rated Business Reaches New High 


“Because of a sudden but not trend-making increase in rated 
steel business this past week the volume of this 
reached the highest point since the end of the European war,” states 
in its issue of today (July 26), which further reports 
“Steel sales offices conceded that there was little 
possibility that this condition would be repeated or that it indicated 
any reversal in the recent level-¢ ———- $$ 


*; logs of unrated civilian 
,now exceed those of rated book- 
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“The lron Age 
in part as follows: 


ing off of CMP steel orders. 
“During the past week most 

steel centers reported that back- 

orders 


ings with many companies. Un- 
rated business volume last week 


_ Showed little change from recent 


experience, mainly because of a 
continuance in extended deliveries 
and the inability of most com- 
Panies to give concrete commit- 
ments. 

“Pressure continues upon steel 
companies from all steel consum- 
ers despite the size of backlogs 
and despite the inability to pre- 
dict with any certainty when 
civilian manufacturers will be 
able to partially satisfy their de- 
mand which is growing day by 
day. The flat-rolled steel picture 
with respect to sheets is now as 
tight as it was during 1942 and 
1943 for plates. Mill schedules 
are filled far into next year on 
some items, but some steel sources 
continue to predict that the fourth 
quarter of this year will see a 
far different picture. 

“Recently it was disclosed to a 
Sheet and Strip Industry Com- 
mittee by WPB officials that little 
if any steel sheet and strip of the 


. Bages needed for automobile pas- 


senger car output would be avail- 
able in July and August. Pros- 
pects for September deliveries on 
an unrated basis are said to be 
somewhat brighter, but would 
probably not reach anywhere 
near requirements. 


“The recent easement 
plate and_ “structural delivery 
Situation hit a temporary snag 
this week when Navy require- 
ments for 129,500 tons of this type 
of products materialized. Direc- 
tives will be placed for August 
Geliveries. This will push back 
rated and unrated orders for 
plates and structurals which had 
been set for that month. There 
Was some speculation that a sub- 
Stantial portion of the tonnage 
might be placed with far-western 


in the 


-mills holding openings for these 


products, particularly in view of 
the ultimate destination of this 
steel. 

“The backbone source for the 
more fortunate automobile manu- 
facturers for the production of 


ars has been stocks of deep 


drawn sheets held since the cessa- 
tion of passenger car output in 
1942. Special treatment of such 
material because of aging has 
been necessary. 

“Contrary to reports last week- 
the base price of cold-finished 
carbon steel bars is expected to be 
advanced while some extras will 
be lowered. First reports had the 
base price lowered.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 23 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 90.7% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
July 23, compared with 89.8% one 
week ago, 91.5% one month ago 
and 955% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning July 23 is equivalent to 
1,661,300 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,644,800 
tons one week ago, 1,675,900 tons 
ene month ago, and 1,717,800 tons 
one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on July 23 stated in part as 
follows: 

“Little effect of War Produc- 
Board’s effort to clear the 
complicated mill situation in steel 
sheets and strip has appeared, fol- 
lowing the freezing of. books for 
third quarter and subsequent re- 


tor 





type of orders 





vision to apply the freeze only to | 
September orders. 

“Cancellation of steel orders on 
mill books so far has been much 
less than expected, most applying 
to remote deliveries, leaving near- 
by schedules little higher. Mills 
have received few cancellations 
following the order to reduce in- 
ventories from 60 to 45 days. sup- 
ply, but more are expected to ap- 
pear soon. Tightness continues in 
all major products except plates, 
the latter being available for Au- 
gust delivery in some instances, 
with expectation that further eas- 
ing will be felt in fourth quarter. 
As a result of the tightness there 
is limited opportunity to schedule 
sheets, strip, bars and wire for 
civilian products before fourth 
quarter, except in cases where 
priority relief is afforded. Mills 
had heavy carryovers from second 
quarter, more than sufficient to 
overbalance total cancellations, 
with little expectation of substan- 
tial reduction of backlogs during 
the current quarter. 


“Some relief is reported given 
manufacturers of automobile 
parts, some being able to place or- 
ders for early shipment, part of 
the volume replacing cancellations 
within lead time, while priority 
assistance with allotments accom- 
panies others. Some of this ton- 
nage is in heavier sheet and strip 
gages, which are considerably 
easier than for lighter gages. 


“Structural demand is increas- 
ing and more projects are coming 
out, including public work and in- 
dustrial expansion. Mills now are 
booked into November, with some 
capacity still open in October. 
Unrated orders: are not likely to 
bring deliveries in third quarter. 
Relaxation in_ restrictions on 
building is causing projects to be 
forwarded more rapidly than in 
the past. At the same time con- 
tracting is held back in some in- 
stances by shortage of other ma- 
terials than structural steel. 


“Pig iron production is suffi- 
cient to fill needs but is critical, 
as neither producers nor consum- 
ers have much backlog and with 
a number of blast furnaces down 
for repairs or because of high 
costs there is little margin of 
safety. 


“No betterment has appeared in 
steel and iron scrap supply and 
while melters are not distressed 
there has been no possibility of 
building reserves to the desired 
point and some apprehension is 
felt as to supply for the winter.” 


Cotton Spinning for June 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on July 20 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
140,502 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on June 30, 1945, of which 22,- 
188,330 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with $22,167,678 in May, 22,158,- 
674 in April, $22,232,168 in March, 
22,223,848 in Feb., 1945, and 22,- 
379,602 in June, 1944. The aggre- 
gate number of active spindle 
hours reported for the month was 
9,239,765,994, an average of 399 
per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,634,335,228, an average of 
416 per spindle in place, for last 





month and 9,711,397,520, an aver- 
age of 417 per spindle in place, 
for June, 1944. Based on an activ- 
ity of 80 hours per week, cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during June, 1945, at 
118.8% capacity. The percent., on 
the same activity basis, was 114.8 





for May, 116.9 for April, 121.8 for’ 
March, 122.2 for February, 1945, | 
and 118.5 for June, 1944. 


Senate Approves 
World Food Plan 


The Senate approved on July 21 
American membership in the 
United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, a_ special 
dispatch to the New York “Times” 
stated from Washington on that 
date, by passage of a measure al- 
ready approved in the House. 

This country was committed, 
according to the “Times” report, 
simply to membership in the or- 
ganization, to which 20 nations 
have announced their intention to 
adhere, and to provide $625,000 
to pay its share of the expenses 
‘during the first year. 

The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which 
was formed in a meeting of 44 
countries at Hot Springs, Va., 
called by the late President 
Roosevelt in May of 1943, the 
New York “Times” continued, has 
the objective of serving as a 
world-wide pool of “the best 
knowledge and experience relat- 
ing to nutrition, agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing, and the 
best use of farm, fishery and for- 
estry resources.” It has no au- 
thority over the member govern- 
ments, and is wholly a fact- 
finding and advisory body. 


“The organization will not in 
itself take action to put any of 
its recommendations into effect, 
or to actually utilize any of the 
new information which it makes 
available to its members,” said 
the report of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee recommending 
adherence. “Those are things 
which will be done by the indi- 
vidual governments or their citi- 
zens.” 


Requirements upon member na- 
tions are four: to make periodic 
reports on food and agriculture, 
to contribute to the organization’s 
financial budget, to grant to the 
staff of the organization “what- 
ever diplomatic privileges are 
possible under constitutional pro- 
cedures,” and “to respect the in- 
ternational character’ of the or- 
ganization’s staff by not attempt- 
ing to influence any of their na- 
tionals who may be selected for 
service on the stafi.”’ 


Manufacturer May Pass on 


Wage Increase to Retailer 

Federal Judge Harry E. Kalod- 
ner, in a precedent-making de- 
cision of far-reaching importance 
in the dressmaking industry, on 
July 19 dismissed the Office of 
Price Administration suit against 
Biberman Brothers, Inc., and 
ruled that a manufacturer may 
add wage increases to his costs 
and pass on the increase to the 
retailer, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The OPA on April 
26, 1944 had filed a $100,000 triple- 
damage suit, accusing the com- 
pany of overcharging on 8,901 
dozen dresses. Judge Kalodner 
refused to award damages or 
grant an injunction. The dispatch 
further went on to say: 


Judge Kalodner ruled the man- 
ufacturers are entitled to add the 
wage increase as an item of labor 
cost regardless of whether the ar- 
bitrator was “right or wrong” in 
his decision. He added that the 
rule under which the OPA sued 
the Biberman company does not 
specify the manner in which ceil- 
ing prices are to be determined, 
but only provides a method for 
ascertaining “minimum allowable 
costs” of production, and that as 
there is no other regulation fitting 
exactly, OPA could not prove 
damages. 

The OPA, in its suit, had 
charged that inclusion of an 84% 
wage increase awarded workers 
in the dressmaking industry by 
an arbitrator might not legally be 
ineluded in the manufacturer’s 
costs because the contract be- 
tween the Philadelphia Waist and 
Dress Manufacturers’ Association 
and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union does not 





Advances by FHLB 
Of Chicago in First 
Half of 1945 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Chicago advanced 3.9% more 
to its member savings, building 
and loan associations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin the first six months 
of 1945 than for the like period 
last year. A. R. Gardner, presi- 
dent, reports a total of $23,953,890 
lent during the half year ended 
June 30. The advices from the 
Bank July 13 added: 

“According to a seasonal pat- 
tern dating back ten years, June 
was the busiest month of the 
Bank’s first six. Contributing 
factors this year are the gradual 
expansion of loans to veterans 
under the G.I. bill of rights, in 
which program the savings and 
loan associations are making the 
bulk of the transactions. Antic- 
ipation of some further relation 
in home building has also led to 
the associations’ needs for more 
cash, it was pointed out. 

“The war years have seen a 
steadily decreasing number of as- 
sociations calling on their reserve 
institution for supplementary 
funds, he said, but a change in 
the trend is likely to be seen 
shortly. As of June 30, the num- 
ber of associations using a part 
of their credit line was 127, as 
compared with 302 in December, 
1941.” 


Schwellenbach Wants 
Labor-Manpower Agencies 
Under Labor Dept. 


President Truman’s new Secre- 
tary of Labor, Lewis B. Schwell- 
enbach, told a press conference 
that he intended seeking admin- 
istrative authority for his depart- 
ment over all the Government’s 
scattered manpower and labor 
agencies, including perhaps the 
War Manpower Commission, the 
National War Labor Board, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and other labor units. He 
wants the Labor Department ex- 
panded, he stated according to 
the Associated Press from Wash- 
ington, July 17, but has not made 
up his mind definitely just what 
agencies should be merged under 
his control. He expects to confer 
with the heads of the agencies now 
having independent status. The 
Associated Press also had the fol- 
lowing to say in the matter: 

The new Labor Secretary em- 
phasized that if he did recom- 
ménd taking over WLB and NLRB 
it would be only to do their 
“house-keeping”—try to improve 
and speed up their procedure. 

He was asked whether he 
wanted any authority over wage 
stabilization, now handled by 
WLB and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. He replied he be- 
lieved his department should have 
some say in the matter but “not 
to become an errand boy for the 
labor unions or WLB” to Stabili- 
zation Director William H. Davis. 

Mr. Schwellenbach, reporting 
on conferences he has had with 30 
ieaders of AFL, CIO, railroad 
brotherhoods, United Mine Work- 
ers, and independent labor groups, 
said all of them favored his de- 
partment taking over every gov- 
ernmental labor function, except 
the railroad mediation machinery. 

Reporting on his reorganization 
studies, the Secretary said he had 
written the Senate and House 
Labor Committees urging legisla- 
tion to create two additional As- 
sistant Secretaries of Labor. 





provide for an increase “of a per- 
centage of the basic pay.” 

Similar OPA suits were reported 
pending against a dozen other 
Philadelphia manufacturers. 

Sydney M. Friedman, OPA at- 
torney, said the decision probably 
would be appealed. 

The Biberman company operates 
plants at Sunbury, Northumber- 
land and Philadelphia, and at 
Wilmington, Del. 


‘(D.-N. Y.), 





Seek Raise in Fair 
Labor Wage Minimum 


Legislation has been proposed, 
in similar bills introduced simul- 
taneously in the Senate and 
House, to increase the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act of 1938 from the pres- 
ent 40 cents per hour minimum to 
65 cents, with provision for an 
increase of 5 cents per hour each 
year until a minimum of 75 cents 
is reached, the Associated Press 
stated in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington on July 18. 


A few days earlier a Senate 
Labor sub-committee headed by 
Senator Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.), 
recommended that any wages be- 
low 65 cents an hour be consid- 
ered sub-standard. The Senate 
bill, introduced by Senator Mead 
acting for Senator 
Pepper, who was absent because 
of the death of his father, was 
said to have the sponsorship of 
ten Democratic members. « 


In offering the measure to the 
House, Rep. Frank E. Hook (D.< 
Mich.) estimated that some 10} 
000,000 workers might be af- 
fected. Similar bills were intro- 
duced by Reps. Walter B. Huber 
(D.-Ohio), Donald L. O’Todle 
{2 -F- Y.) and Melvin Price (D/- 

1.). 


The proposed legislation would 
empower industry committees to 
raise the minimum in a particular 
industry to 75 cents an hour im- 
mediately and also would author- 
ize them to set higher minimums 
for key occupations. The press 
accounts continued: 


Another change would make 
wage-and-hour provisions applic- 
able to seamen, persons employed 
in the processing of fish and allied 
products and individuals em- 
ployed “‘within the area of pro- 
duction.” 


The bill also would eliminate 
exemptions from the hours pro- 
visions of employees engaged in 
operations on agricultural « or 
horticultural commodities, poul- 
try or livestock. 

The National War Labor Board’s 
recently announced policy of bar- 
ring reductions in wages paid in 
reconversion from rates paid for 
similar war work met its first 
challenge today. 


Edward O. Werner, attorney for 
the American Car & Foundry Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., sought a re- 
duction in rates paid mechanics 
in its war-time shipbuilding plant 
when transferred to railroad car 
building and repair work in re- 
conversion. 

He asserted that the job classi- 
fications were different and less 
hazardous in car building and that 
his company lost money on re- 
pairing 15 cars recently because 
it paid the higher shipbuilding 
wages. 

’ 


Illinois Bankers Assn. 
To Hold 46 Convention 


The Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion will hold its 1946 annual 
convention at the Jefferson Hotel 
in St. Louis, May 1, 2 and 3. 
Harry C. Hausman, Secretary, an- 
nounces that a full program of 
activities for Illinois bankers has 
been scheduled, contingent, of 
course, upon ODT restrictions on 
travel and the relaxation of the 
present ban on holding of such 
meetings. The program for the 
rest of the Association year be- 
gins with committee meetings in 
Chicago at the Palmer House the 
week of Sept. 10. The fall group 
meetings will be held for the 
Northern Groups the week of Oct. 
8 and for the Southern Groups 
the week of Oct. 22. The Mid- 
Winter Conference will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Feb. 22, 1946. The activities of 
the present Association year term- 
inate with the annual convention 


in St. Louis. i 
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Weekly Coal and Goke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite during the 
week ended July 14, 1945 is estimated by the United States Bureau 
Of Mines at 12,000,000 net tons, an increase of 3,874,000 tons over the 
preceding week. Output in the corresponding week last year was 
12,290,000 tons. The total production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to July 
14, 1945, is estimated at 317,151,000 net tons, a decrease of 6.9% when 
compared with the 340,611,000 tons produced during the period from 
Jan, 1 to July 5, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 
14; 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,282,000 tons, an 
inerease of 349,000 tons (37.4%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there 
was an increase of 46,000 tons, or 3.7%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 17.6% when compared with the corresponding 


week of 1944. a eae noe 

The Bureau also reports that the estimated production oO e- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended July 14, 1945 
showed an increase of 19,100 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended July 7, 1945; but was 14,100 tons less than zor 


the corresponding week of 1944. 


TIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
wig LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
Week Ended Jan. 1 to Date 
*July 7, July 15, tJuly 14, July 15, 
1945 1944 1945 oe ‘ 
i di mine fuel__ 12,000,000 8,126,000 12,290,000 317,151,000 340,611,00 
enue abarane 2,000,000 1,625,000 2,048,000 1,919,000 2,040,000 


*Revised. Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 
§July 7, 
1945 
933,000 
836,000 





July 14, 


Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 


——Calendar Year to Date——— 
July 14, July 15, July 17, 
1945 1944 1937 


28,892,000 35,050,000 30,095,000 
27,738,000 33,648,000 28,590,000 


July 15, 
1944 
1,236,000 
1,187,000 


tJuly 14, 
1945 

1,282,000 

1,231,000 


Penn. anthracite— 


“Total incl. coll. fuel 
¢Commercial produc. 


Beehive coke— 
United States total 127,800 108,700 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, i 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
‘and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

: Week Ended 
June 30, 
1945 
372,000 

6,000 

95,000 
120,000 

1,000 

1,352,000 

550,006 
45,000 
125,000 
947,000 
407,000 
40,000 
3,000 
103,000 


1,988,400 
authorized 


141,900 3,262,900 4,145,500 


and coal shipped by truck from 
§$Revised. 





July 8, 
1944 
281,000 

6,000 
70,000 
82,000 

oo 


1,074,000 


July 7, 
1945 
203,000 

5,000 
74,000 
88,000 

oe 








aska____ 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 
Colorado___ 
Georgia and North Carolina 





933,000 
463,000 
37,000 
115,000 
598,000 
277,000 
22,000 
2,000 
88,000 
23,000 





tucky—Eastern 
itucky—Western 

Maryland 

Michigan __....__.....—- ale ices shai 
tana (bitum. & lignite) 

. New Mexico 
Worth & South Dakota (lignite)___. 
Ohio 





ennessee__-__ sisbiihoes 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) 
Utah 








110,000 
a 





Total bituminous & lignite 8,126,000 8,674,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. $Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Eleciric Output for Week Ended July 21, 1945 
“0.1% Above That for Same Week Last Year 


‘*-. The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 21, 1945, 
was approximately 4,384,547,000 kwh., which compares with 4,380,- 
-930,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago and 4,295,254,000 
tkwh. in the week ended July 14, 1945. The output of the week 
ere July 21, 1945, was 0.1% in excess of that for the same week 

ast year. 





PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
‘Week Ended 


‘Major Geographical Divisions— July 7 
New England *2.6 *0.5 
*14 


Central Industrial ; : +2. +1 
West Central ; 








°o 


July 21 July 14 


* 


* 
* 


NrwWHRONMA 
OCwesnuwrew 


*19 
~! *Decrease under similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 


% Change 
over 1944 
0 


° 
a 


1945 1944 


4,361,094 


1932 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 


3,882,467 
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Hoody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


1945— 
Daily 
.werages 


July 36i...... 


Corporate by Groups* 

R. R. P. VU. Indus 
113.12 115.82 119.20 
112.93 115.82 119.20 


Corporate by Ratings® 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
122.62 116.02 121.04 108.34 
122.64 116.02 121.04 108.34 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.80 116.02 121.04 
122.84 116.02 121.04 
122.86 116.02 121.04 
122.90 116.22 121.04 
122.94 116.22 121.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.89 116.22 121.04 
122.87 116.02 121.04 
122.87 116.02 121.04 
122.89 116.02 121.04 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.93 115.82 121.04 
115.82 121.04 
116.02 121.04 
115.82 120.84 
115.82 120.84 
115.63 120.84 
115.43 120.63 
115.43 120.63 
115.43 120.63 
115.24 120.84 
115.24 120.84 
115.24 120.84 
115.04 120.84 
115.04 120.84 
115.04 120.84 
114.85 121.04 


114.66 120.02 
113.89 119.41 


116.22 121.04 
113.50 118.80 


116.02 
116.02 


119.20 
119.20 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.61 
119.61 


108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 


112.93 
112.93 
112.93 
113.12 
113.12 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.82 
115.63 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.61 
119.61 


116.02 
116.02 
116,02 
116.22 
116.22 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 


119.61 
119.61 
119.61 
119.61 
119.41 


108.34 
108.34 
108:34 
108.34 
108.34 


113.31 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 


119.61 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 


116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.02 


119.61 
119.41 


115.63 
115.43 


108.16 
108.16 


112.93 
112.93 


119.41 
119.20 


116.02 
116.02 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 


119.41 
118.60 


119.61 
118.20 


115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 


114.08 
113.89 


115.82 
113.70 


113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.75 
112.75 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.19 
111.81 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 


110.52 
109.24 


113.31 
108.52 


108.16 
108.16 
108.16 
107.80 
107.80 
107.62 
107.44 
107.44 
107.27 
107.09 
107.03 
107.09 
106.56 
106.56 
106.39 
106.04 


106.04 
105.17 


108.34 
104.48 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
118.80 
118.80 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 


118.60 
118.00 


119.61 
117.80 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 


114.46 
113.70 
116.22 
113.31 
1 Year Ago 
July 24, 1944_ 
2 Years 

July 24, 1943_ 


112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 


111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 99.36 103.47 11408 117.20 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 


Corpc- 
rate* 


Govt. 
Bonds 


g 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
1.62 2.85 2.60 2.85 3.26 
1.62 2.85 2.60 2.85 3.26 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
1.60 2.85 60 
1.60 2.84 
1.59 2.84 
Stock Exchange 
1.60 2.84 
2.85 


3.26 
3.26 
3.26 
3.26 
3.26 


22 ek 
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2. 
2. 
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sed 
3.26 
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2.65 


2.71 
2.60 


High 1945____ 
Low 1945 


2.67 


SS Sea eee 
S$ $38 
toh 9 1 
Reaw 
rod wo oo to 
Sarno 


July 24, 1944_ 3.03 2.72 


2 Years Ago 
July 24, 1943_ 1.81 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.79 3.54 2.79 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) und do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bends used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


Bank Debits for Month of May 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on June 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: ' 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millfons of dollars) 


3.36 2.79 





—3 Months Ended— 


May May 
1945 1944 
10,895 9,981 

86,816 

9,415 
13,771 
7,523 
7,214 


May 
1945 
3,698 
36,317 
3,558 
5,136 
2,803 
2,632 
11,728 
2,363 
1,456 
2,644 
2,278 
7,116 
81,723 


33,678 
40,635 


May 
1944 
3,206 
27,1903 
2,033 
4,523 
2,481 
2,404 
10,463 
2,310 
1,222 
2,243 
2,007 
6,245 


67,259 
24,708. 
36,049 


Federal Reserve District— 





Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 

















Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Total, 334 centers Se 
*New York City....-2....... — 
*140 other centers___.-_..__ ... 


























94; 
120,188 





193 other centers. 7,410 6,502 21,761 





*Included tn the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. _ 





Market Transactions .. 
in Govis. in June 


During the month of June, 
1945, market transaction in direct 
and guaranteed securities of the 
Government for Treasury invest- 
ment and other accounts resulted | 
in net sales of $56,414,050, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau announced on 
July 16. 

The following tabulation shows * 
the Treasury’s transactions in 
Government securities for the last | 


two years: 


1943— 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


.._._~.$145,768,000 
67,757,200 
15,800,000 

2,651,600 
No sales or 
$5.000.000 
4,800,000 


January $9,924,000 
February _......... 105,100,000 
11,500.000 


sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 
purchases } 
sold 
purchased 


sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

purchased | 

sold 

sold 

September sold 

October 

November 

December 
1945— 

January 

February 


12,000,000 
$67,475,000 


sold 


sold 
sold * 
sold 


i 

i 
sold | 

' 

| 

| 

s 


34,400,000 sold 
56,414,050 sold 


Moody’s Daily — 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, July 17, 1945___._.__-__ 254.6 
Wednesday, July 18... ___ 254.7 
Thursday, July 19_._.._._..__.___ 254.7) 
Priday, July 20 254.7 
Saturday, July 21._._...____- 254.7'" 
Monday, July 23_.-........_.._ 254.3 
Tuesday, July 24__.._._____ 254.4 
Two weeks ago, July 10 256.7 
Month ago, June 23 256.8 
Year ago, July 24, 1944... = ss (i 249 G 
1944 High, Dec. 21 254.4 
Low, Nov. 1. 245.7 
1945 High, June 12 258.0 
Low, Jan. 24... _._. 252.1 3 


Witkin of Cocoa Exchange | 
Returns From Trip . 
_Isaac Witkin, President of the | 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc., | 
and President of General Cocoa | 
Co., Inc., recently returned from 
an extensive trip throughout the 
cocoa-producing area in the West< 
ern Hemisphere, visiting Brazil, 
Trinidad, Venezuela and the Dom~ 
inican Republic. Members of the 
Cocoa Trade were informed that 
everything possible was being | 
done to increase production of | 
cocoa beans, but unfortunately, 1 
most countries were having diffi- | 
culty securing ample labor due, 
mainly to the fact that most of 
the countries visited are producing | 
strategic materials needed by the 
United States, and as a result, | 
there is not sufficient labor avail-| 
able at present to increase the 
production of cocoa beans. 
Brazil, it is stated anticipates a { 
crop of approximately two million, 
bags, and even though Brazil has 
inquiries from South Americars 
and European countries, the Trade” 
has been advised that the U. S/F 
have been assured their usual i 
quota as in the past. In the Dom | 
inican Republic many farmers are 
neglecting cocoa, preferring to de ii 
vote their efforts to more profit j 
able commodities like coffee, rice’) 
corn, etc. With the cessation o 
hostilities, however, given bette 
prices for cocoa, farmers could be | 
encouraged to return to more in-/ 
tensive cocoa cultivation. a 
Mr, Witkin is Chairman, of, j 
special committee appointed by 
the New York reg meget. 
Inc., to study ways and means o- | 
increasing cocoa roductior/ 
throughout the world, particularly, 
; 


' 
} 
} 


in the Western Hemisphere, anc, 
he took the opportunity durin | 
his visit to suggest to the official | 
modern methods of productiot ! 


and transportation, which in thi _ 


| long run should encourage the in. _ 


crease of production in 


- West. 
ern Hemisphere;- the West: ; 


- 


m 
cy 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 
18 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for-the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 30, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 30 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 3,909,636 shares, which amount was 15.07% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 12,973,920 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 23, of 
3,331,086 shares, or 14.45% of the total trading of 11,529,100 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended June 30 amounted to 978,295 shares or 12.38% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 3,951,870 shares. During the week ended 
June 23 trading for the account of Curb members of 834,095 shares 
was 12.90% of the total trading of 3,233,350. 

Wotal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 
Short sales 354,020 
+Other sales 12,619,900 








Total sales 12,973,920 
B®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
fota) purchases__— 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 





1,159,860 
156,958 
917,450 











Total sales Yate 1,074,430 

3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases__-_- 
Short sales____ 


+Other sales_- 





411,550 
54,900 
402,730 











Potald HAM cme per monersnee —_ 457,630 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases oa 
Short sales... _-.. EERIE ane aS SRP ae 


+Other sales. 


323,927 
45,050 
437,189 








Total sales 482,239 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


TOther sales 





1,895,337 
256,930 
1,757,369 











Total sales____- 2,014,299 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange ané 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 
Total for week 
28,360 
3,923,510 





4. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
* 3Other sales-_. 


Total sales 
B. Round-Lot. Transactions. for Account. of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purcha ses 
Short sales... 
tOther sales 


Total sales___._- 
9. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. 
Short sales 
SERS Bail eS enti teemenees Ee 








3,951,870 





269,775 
16,225 
265,740 


281,965 




















Total sales 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purch 
Short sales 
tOther sales 














Total sales. 166,320 

4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales_ 


tOther sales 





433,655 
26,425 
518,215 











Total sales 544,640 
D. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
. ES SR GR eee ae le a Se ca 


§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 





0 
100,135 





100,135 





Wotal 60 leGcisssdticrisnvanircremnas 94,223 


*The term. ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
ms and their partners, including special partners. 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
pmpared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with ‘‘other sales.”’ 


» Wholesale Prices Declined 0.2% In Week 
Ended July 14, Labor Dept. Reports 


Lower quotations for a number of agricultural commodities 
paused a decline of 0.2% in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
commodity prices in primary markets during the week ended July 14, 
according to the United States Department of Labor, which on July 

9 reported that the index, at 105.6% of the 1926 level, was 0.4% 
below mid-June and 1.6% above the corresponding week of last year. 
he Department’s advices added: 


“Farm Preducts and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
dropped 0.9% during the week as the result of lower quotations for 
grains, fruits and eggs. Among the grains, substantially lower prices 
for rye and for wheat more than offset advances for oats and corn. 
Live poultry declined seasonally and egg prices were lower. Prices 
for oranges dropped sharply as increased supplies came on the market 
and apples were generally lower. Lemons and white potatoes were 
seasonally higher and small price increases occurred for onions and 
for tobacco. Cotton giuotations advanced on reports of a small crop 
with continued heavy demand. In the past four weeks average prices 
for farm products have declined 2.1% but were still 3.2% above mid- 
uly of 1944. 
“The food index also dropped 0.9% as the result of lower quota- 
ons for fruits and eggs, with a price decline for rye flour and lower 











prices on dressed poultry in accordance with seasonal ceilings. 
Since mid-June primary market prices for foods have dropped 1.4% 
and were 0.6% above the corresponding week of last year. 

“Other Commodities—The group index for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods remained unchanged during the week 
at a level of 0.1% above a month ago and 1.2% above the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Mercury prices continued to decline on cau- 
tious buying. Turpentine advanced about 4% following the decline 
of the previous week. Seasonally lower prices for potash caused a 
drop of 0.2% in the group index for chemicals and allied products. 
Other commodities remained generally unchanged.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: : 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for June 16, 1945 and July 
15, 1944 and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes from 
July 7, 1945 to July 14, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 
(1926 == 100) 


14, 1945 
Percentage change tc 
July 14, 1945, from— 
7-7 6-16 7-15 
1945 1945 1944 
—0.2 —04 +16 


—0.9 
—0.9 


7-14 
1945 


7-7 
1945 
105.8 


6-30 
1945 
105.9 


6-16 
1945 
106.0 


131.0 
107.7 
118.3 
99.1 
84.5 
104.8 
117.3 
95.3 
106.2 
94.6 
119.0 
95.3 
102.0 


7-15 
1944 
103.9 


124.2 
105.6 
116.8 
97.3 
83.8 
103.8 
115.6 
95.4 
106.0 
93.3 
113.9 
93.7 
101.0 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 





+ 
Ww 
to 


ORNARNHNHWONAUDI 


—2.1 
—1.4 
+0.2 


Farm products 129.4 
107.2 
118.5 
99.1 
84.8 
104.8 
117.3 
95.4 
106.2 
94.6 
118.3 
95.2 
102.0 


130.1 
107.3 
118.5 
99.1 
84.8 
104.8 
117.4 
95.4 
106.2 
94.6 
118.7 
95.3 
102.0 





° 


Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials. 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products___. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 


0 
+0.4 


to 


| 


+4+4+4+4+]4+44+4+4++ 
CSR WHrOOR rR RrrHOS 


~~  O 


Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 
products. 100.6 1006 99.5 

4ll commodities other than farm 
products and foods ; 998 99.8 $9.7 98.6 0 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 

JULY 7, 1945, TO JULY'14, 1945 
Increases 
0:2 Paint and paint materials___....___~~ 
Decreases 


44 Meats 

1.8 Livestock and poultry 
1.3 Other foods 

1.0 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances Slightly 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on July 23, ad- 
vanced slightly to 141.3 for the week ended July 21, 1945, from 141.2 
for the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 141.6 and 
a year ago at 138.2, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 
report went on to say: 

Two of the composite groups of the index advanced during the 
latest week and two declined. The foods advanced fractionally 
with higher quotations for eggs more than offsetting small declines 
in the prices for potatoes and cottonseed oil. The farm products 
group showed a moderate advance with higher prices in the live- 
stock subgroup more than offsetting the small declines registered in 
both the cotton and grains subgroups. The decline in the grains 
index was due to lower quotations for wheat at Kansas City and for 
rye; the advance in the livestock index reflected higher prices for 
cattle, lambs and eggs. A fractional decline was shown for the 
chemicals and drugs group because of lower prices for alumina sul- 
phate. The textiles group also declined fractionally. All other 
groups in the index remained unchanged. 

During the week 4 price series in the index advanced and 6 de- 
clined; in the preceding week there were 5 advances and 8 declines; 
in the second preceding week there were 3 advances and 6 declines. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 


eo eosocoescooeoo 


+ 
“ 
= 


100.6 


Plumbing and heating 0.1 


Fruits and vegetables 
Fertilizer materials ___ 
Other farm products 
Grains 





Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
July 21, July 14, June 23, Julv 22, 
1945 1945 1945 1944 


142.7 1424 1440 1408 
145.0 145.2 145.2 145.1 
162.4 163.1 163.1 163.1 
167.6 167.1 168.0 160.7 
215.5 2164 2148 202.8 
163.0 163.7 166.1 158.9 
161.8 160.6 1616 1546 
133.3 1333 132.0 130.1 
133.7. 133.7. 133.7. 192.2 
157.2 157.3 157.1 152.6 
108.9 108.9 1089 104.4 
153.8 1538 153.8 154.0 
125.8 125.9 125.9 126.9 
118.3 1183 118.3 1183 
1199 1199 1199 119.7 

104.8 1048 1048 1045 


100.0 All groups combined 141.3 141.2 141.6 138.2 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: July 21, 1945, 110.1; July 14, 1945, 110.0; and 
July 22, 1944, 107.7. 


Dissolutions of Banks and Gredit Unions 


The New York State Banking Department announced in its 
weekly bulletin issued June 15 the granting by the court of final or- 
ders dissolving and terminating corporate existence of the following 
institutions, which have been in voluntary liquidation for one or 
more years, filed pursuant to provisions of Section 605 of the Bank- 
ing Law. 

Name of Institution and Location— 
Merchants Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y 
Imco Credit Union, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Hiam Salomon Credit Union, New York, N. Y 6-4-1945 
Canarsie State Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y 6-4-1945 

A previous item in the matter appeared in our issue of June 21, 
page 2780. 


% 
fach Group 
Sears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


Group 


Food 
Fats and Oils 
Cottonseed Oil 

Farm Products. 
Cotton 





23.0 








me 
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Textiles__.... 
Metals 
Building Materials 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Fertilizers_-_ 
Farm Machinery 











7 





‘ 
ke 














Filed 
6 -9-1945 
6-13-1945 
6-14-1945 


Date of Order 
6-4-1945 
6-8-1945 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public. on 
July 18 a summary for the week 
ended July 7 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lets on the 
New York Stock Exchange, :con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD~« 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended July 7, 1945 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
‘Customers’ sales) 

Number of orders__..._--._. 
Number of shares____--.._. 
Dollar value 


Oda-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Cyustomers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


Total 
For Week 
17,918 
528,132 
$20,521,760 


sales___.. 19 
sales_.__ 19,346 


Customers’ total 19,425 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 


*Customers’ other 


sales____ 


sales____ 


2,919 
Sales___ 


426,546 


429,465 
$15,978,971 


Customers’ total 
Dollar value 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers—. 


Number of Shares: 
Short sales 


Tote! sel0Guiis - 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: ‘ 
Number of shares 156,880 
*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 

ported with ‘other sales.’’ ; 
tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orde 

and sales to liquidate a long position 

is less than a round lot are reported 

“other saies ”’ hom 


98,450 





Lumber Movement—Was , 
Ended July 14, 1945 =~ 


According to the National Lim: 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 470 mills:re+ 
porting to the National Lumbér 
Trade Barometer. were -59% 
below production for the week 
July 14, 1945. In the same weék 
new orders of these mills were 
12.7% more than production. Un+ 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 110% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 38 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 33 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.2%; orders 


by 9.8%. 
EE 7+ 


Freight Traffic Volum 
Increased 3.!% in June 


The volume of freight traffic, 
handled by Class I railroads: in 
the first six months of 1945, meas- 
ured in ton-miles of revenue 
freight, was slightly less than that 
moved in the same period in 1944, 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 20. 
Freight traffic in the ®rst half of 
the current year totaled approxi- 
mately 366,337.903,000 ton-miles, 
compared with  368,733,822;000 
ton-miles, or a decrease of 0.6%. 


June traffic amounted to 63,- 
600,000,000 ton-miles, according to 
estimates based on reports re- 
ceived by the Association from 
Class I railroads. This was an in- 
crease of 3.1% compared with 
June, 1944, and an increase of 
10% compared with the same 
month in 1943. The amount of 
traffic handled by the Class I 
railroads in June this year, how- 
ever, was almost 2% times ‘the 
volume carried in June, 1939. “ 
‘The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 
first six months of 1948 and 1944 
(000 omitted): a 

1945 1944 Change 


Ist 4mos.. 238,137,903 242,748,437 —-1.9 
Mo. of May *64,600,000 64,270,148 +0.5 





6-14-1945 . 


Mo. of June +63,600,000 61,715,237 +3.1 


Total 6 Mos. 366,337,903 368,733,822 —0.6 
*Revised estimate. {Preliminary estimate, 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended July 14 Up 57,800 Barrels to New High 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 14, 1945 was 
4,944,000 barrels, a new high record, up 57,800 barrels per day when 
compared with the preceding week. It was also 341,650 barrels per 
day higher than the output in the corresponding week in 1944, and 
exceeded the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum 
Administration for War for the month of July, 1945, by 64,100 barrels. 
Daily production for the four weeks ended July 14, 1945 averaged 
4,907,882 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,945,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,349,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,611,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,197,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,337,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 14, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 
46,079,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 39,322,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 10,610,000 barrels of kerosine; 34,804,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 41,489,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. July 14 Previous 
July 1 1945 Week 
380,000 7389,700 + 950 
269,400 227,700 + 35,400 

sedi T900 7 a 


4 Weeks 
Ended 


July 14 
1945 
387,800 
267,450 

900 


Week 
Ended 


July 15 
1944 
341,250 
278,800 
900 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
July 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





Panhandle Texas_-_-_- 
North Texas 

West Texas —...... es 
East Central Texas__ 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas ---_ 
Coastal Texas -.-.. 


89,150 
151,550 
463,550 
148,350 
363,550 
319,750 
531,400 


87,500 
152,300 
521,400 
139,000 
379,500 
360,750 
568,950 


88,750 
153,450 
509,500 
139,450 
378,550 
359,200 
566,000 





Total Texas 2,170,000 $2,174,285 2,209,400 2,194,900 2,067,300 





North Louisiana —.- 
Coastal Louisiana —_ 


70,700 
296,900 


69,700 
297,950 


72,150 
285,400 





Total Louisiana ~_ 360,000 367,600 367,650 357,550 





80,000 
53,000 
500 
200,000 
13,000 


80,200 
51,800 
950 

250 
202,150 
12,900 


80,000 
51,400 
800 

132 
207,600 
12,400 


80,550 
44,050 
150 


50 
196,950 
12,850 


tern— 
(Not incl. Il, Ind., 
K 


64,200 66,250 
30,400 
53,900 


115,350 


64,650 
30,400 
49,600 
111,100 
20,500 
10,950 
103,550 


3,961,782 
946,100 


66,650 
24,350 
50,300 
87,300 
22,100 
8,450 
108,000 


3,747,550 
854,800 


y. 
Kentucky 


Colorado 
New Mexico 


Total East of Calif 
California 


105,000 


3,994,200 
949.800 





3,927,900 


952,000 §952,000 





Total United States 4,879,900 
*PAW 


4,944,000 
recommendations and State allowables, 


+57,800 4,907,882 4,602,350 
as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a. m. July 5, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire State was ordered shut down. 
for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUEL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 14, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline 
Pro- 
duction 








% Daily Crude Runs 
Refining to Stills 
: at Ref. Gas Oil 


Capac- Daily 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. 
erated Blended Fuel Oil 


porting age 
99.2 1,949 7,919 


785 
93 340 764 
53 183 259 
789 2,858 4,794 
392 1,364 1,914 
245 965 
1,158 3,587 
970 


267 
236 


{Stocks 
of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 

of Re- Mili- Ci- 

sidual tary and vilian 


Fueloil Other Grade 
6,363 5,475 7,717 


284 1,217 
132 765 
2,579 13,285 
1,355 7,073 
909 1,488 
5,628 5,007 
972 2,086 
190 2,379 


District— 
East Coast 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
Ind,, Tll., Ky 
Okla., Kan., Mo 
Inland Texas 
as Gulf Coast____ 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 


63.7 
106.0 
92.1 
83.6 
74.2 
93.6 
102.7 
70.6 


1,401 

157 
6,124 
1,950 
1,239 
9,713 
2,087 


591 
6,002 
1,647 

850 


0d aay ot oh ee RE: 
COmMwa 


noon 


89 


oe 
wee 


13 
129 
932. 


100.0 
81.1 
93.5 


43 
404 
2,450 


21 
333 
9,710 


37 
622 
22,418 


80 
1,657 
3,325 


o-l 
to 
ry 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis July 14, 1945_ 

Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis July 7, 1945__ 

U. S. B. of M basis 


85.8 4,945 
85.8 5,006 


91.0 
92.1 


15,349 
15,082 


34,804 
33,677 


41,489 
40,954 
54,804 


*39,322 
139,429 
35,539 


46,079 
146,900 


4,588 14,023 36,907 45,315 


* *Ineludes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,734,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,767,000 barrels a year ago. 
net include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
forces may a@ually have in custody in their own er leased storage. {Stocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,611,000 
barrels ef kerosene, 5,197,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,33'7,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended July 14, 1945, which 
co. res with 1,589,000 barrels, 4,875,000 barrels and 9,238,000 barrels, respectively, 
in the preceding week and 1,510,000 barrels, 4,861,000 barrels and 8.446,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the week ended July 15, 1944. {Revased figure. 


Nete—Stocks of kerosene at July 14, 1945, amounted to 10,610,000 barrels, as 
p= is icra barrels (revised figure) a weck earlier and 10,829,006 barrels a 


These figures do 


Civil Engineering Construction $50,065,000 
For Week of July 19 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $50,065,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
eonstruction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is the third highest week reported 
to “Engineering News-Record” this year, is 10% higher than the 
previous four-week moving average, and is 39% above the corre- 
panes week of 1944. The report issued on July 19 continued as 
follows: 


Private construction for the week is 30% lower than a year ago, 
but public construction shows an increase of 73%. Federal construc- 
tion is 92% higher than a year ago and state and municipal is up 
35% compared with the 1944 week. 


The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,006,- 
049,000 for the 29 weeks, compared with $1,009,325,000 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Private construction, $288,149,000, is 20% 
above last year, but public work, $717,900,000 shows a decrease of 
11% due to the 17% drop in Federal construction. State and munici- 
pal construction, $559,303,000, is 18% above the 1944 period. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, the 
preceding week, and the 1944 week are: 


*7-19-45 

(5 days) 
$50,065,000 
8,349,000 
41,716,000 
10,854,000 
30,862,000 


*Current week’s statistics. 


7-12-45 

(5 days) 
$49,009,000 
10,250,000 
38,759,000 
9,390,000 
29,369,000 


7-20-44 
(5 days) 
$36,063,000 
11,926,000 
24,137,000 
8,037,000 
16,100,000 


Total U. S. Construction_-_-_ 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 

State and Municipal__-_-_ 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
week are in waterworks, sewerage, bridges, streets and roads, public 
buildings and unclassified construction. All classifications show 
gains over the 1944 week. Subtotals for the week in each class of 
construction are: waterworks, $1,554,000; sewerage, $755,000; bridges, 
$1,373,000; industrial buildings, $5,602,000; commercial building and 
private mass housing, $1,785,000; public buildings, $16,110,000; earth- 
work and drainage, $307,000; streets and roads, $8,860,000; and un- 
classified construction, $13,719,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $6,425,- 
000 and is comprised solely of state and municipal bonds. The cur- 
rent week’s new financing brings 1945 volume to $1,477,938,000, 48% 
above that reported for the corresponding period last year. 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $21.6 Billions 


Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the post-war years totals $21,614,222,000 according to re- 
ports to “Engineering News-Record” in the period from Jan. 1, 1943, 
through July 12, 1945. Plans are under way or completed on post- 
war projects valued at $9,484,279,000, 43.8% of the total volume pro- 
posed, and on $1,510,728,000 worth of projects all financing arrange- 








ments have been completed. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Lead Sales in Good 
Volume—Copper and Zinc Demands Moderate 


“KE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 19, 
stated: “Open-ending of CMP has brought some improvement in 
civilian demands for copper and other metals, but not to an extent 


to offset heavy cutbacks in war production. k 
of copper last week remained on the quiet side. 


As a result, the buying 
Lead continued in 


good demand, but zinc was slow. WPB has again reduced its pur- 


chases of Canadian aluminum.® 


Brass mills were informed that 
reports on month-end open capa- 
city are no longer required. The 
situation in quicksilver remains 
unsettled and lower prices were 
named for spot and forward 
metal.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 


Copper 


The copper industry is operating 
cn the assumption that an order 
will be issued shortly defining 
just when MRC metal will come 
into play now that the demands 
for copper for the war program 
have diminished. The order is ex- 
pected to declare that domestic 
production willl receive prior con- 
sideration, and, after it has been 
disposed of, MRC metal will be 
released to consumers. Current 
buying of copper for shipment 
next month is holding at about 
the same level as that experienced 
a month ago. 

Lead 


Demand for lead continued at 
a good rate, and producers believe 
that the tonnage purchased for 
August shipment will be about 
the same as that sold for July. 
Total supply, which includes rt. 
eign metal, will be somewhat in 
excess of requirements. Sales for 
the last week amounted to 9,152 
tons. : 

Consumption of lead in the 
United States in 1944, covering 
both primary and _ secondary 
metal, amounted to 1,118,643 tons, 
according to the Tin-Lead-Zinc 
Division, WPB. In addition, 15,- 
524 tons of lead were exported. 
Total consumption in 1943 came 








to 1,126,001 tons, and in 1942 to 
1,049,222 tons. Storage batteries 
accounted for 307,271 tons of lead 
consumed in 1944, and cable 
covering absorbed 129,649 tons. 


Zinc 


Consumers, in numerous in- 
stances, have filed requests with 
WPB for zinc for delivery next 
month on “preferred orders” on 
obsolete forms. These have been 
returned for proper filing, causing 
some delay in attending to August 
requirements. Buying of zinc last 
week was on a modest scale. 


Domestic producers of zinc are 
not satisfied with the recent re- 
vision of the zine order, claiming 
that in practice it will work to the 
advantage of foreign producers. 
Most of the domestic output is 
likely to remain under control, 
particularly in Special High Grade 
and Prime Western, they argue, 
and in a scramble for the so- 
called free market foreign pro- 
ducers may find that they are in 
a far more favorable position than 
the domestic: producer. Competi- 
tion in “free” metal is expected 
to be particularly keen in areas 
accessible to Canadian producers. 


Aluminum 

WPB announced that it has cut 
back its purchase of aluminum in 
Canada by 25,000,000 lb. It also 
stated that 75,000,000 Ib. still 
under contract must be shipped 
by the Aluminum Co. of Canada 
on or before Aug. 18, 1945. A con- 
tract signed late in March of the 





dian aluminum. This was reduced 
to 100,000,000 lb. in May. 


Tin ; 
The War Production Board con- 


tinues to regard the.tin situation 
as highly critical and in a sta- 


7 


tistical study released during the _ 


last week produced figures to im- 
press upon consumers the need 
to conserve on the metal wherever 
possible in the transition period, 
The report placed the stock avail- 
able: for allocation as of May 1 
at 23,654 long tons, against 83,076 
tons at the beginning of 1942. 


Current production at the Texas_ 


smelter was not divulged, but in 
market circles output is estimated’ 
at around 3,200 tons a month, 
United States consumption of pri- 
mary and secondary tin in 1944 
was placed officially at 90,352 
tons, against 81,840 tons in 1943. 

Bolivia shipped tin concentrates 


during June that contained 4,537 | 


metric tons of the metal, against 
3,386 tons in May and 3,029 tons 
in June last year. Exports in the 
first six months of 1945 contained 
21,476 tons of tin, which compares 


with 17,504 tons in the Jan.-June jf 


period of 1944. 


The price situation in tin was 
unchanged last week. _ 
quality tin for shipment, in cents 
per pound, was nominally as fol- 
lows: ; 

Aug. Oct. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Sept. 

52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


| 2) aa 
July 13__- 
July 14___- 

, 
July 17 

July 18____ 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Straits 


52.000 4 
52.000. | 
52.000 | 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 4 


at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 
Buying interest in quicksilver 
was inactive, and the price situ- 
ation in the last week developed 
further weakness. Spot metal was 


available at prices ranging from, 


$142 to $146 per flask, a drop of 
$2 compared with a week ago. 


Just where the market stood on | 


forward business was a subject 


that puzzled all concerned. A re- 9 


port was circulated among traders 
to the effect that foreign metal 


could be purchased as low as $134 | 
per flask, August shipment from | 


abroad. In brief, on quantity 
business covering nietal for Au- 


gust shipment from Spain, the © 


price was considered to be a mat- 
ter for private negotiation. Pa- 
cific Coast sellers also refrained 
from naming flat quotations on 


forward business, owing to the | 
unsettled state of the market. | 
Actual consumption of quicksilver | 


has increased, but so have avail- 
able supplies. 
Silver 


bi 
aH 


| 


The London silver market was | 


quiet last week and the price con-, 
tinued at 254d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver was un- 
changed at 44%4c., with domestic 
metal at 705c. 


Urges Action on Full 
Employment Bill 


Jr., retiring Secretary of the 
Treasury, urged speedy Congres- 


On July 16 Henry Morgenthau, | 


e 


1 
¢ 


sional action on what its spon- 7 
sors term the “full employment” ‘ 


bill. 


In a letter to Chairman Wag- 
ner (Dem., N. Y.) of the Senate » 
Banking Committee, Mr. Morgen- ° 


thau, 


according to Associated’ 


Press accounts from Washington’ 
appearing in the New York “Jour- # 
nal of Commerce” said the meas- 
ure expanding social security cov- | 
erage would fix a definite em- | 


ployment policy for the post-war 


reconversion period. He added: ‘4 


“I am strongly of the opinion: ” 
that Government does have a 


definite responsibility, 
with industry, 


together 7 
agriculture and-” 


labor, for seeing to it that a sound) 


and prosperous economy in -this’ | 


country is maintained—an econ- 


current -year called for the de-| encouragement to American pro- 
livery of 250,000,000 Ib. of Cana- ductive genius.” 


omy that will be able to -absorb’ 
profitably the honest toil of. the’ 
American worker and offer full-’) 


iy 

a 
rf 
¥! 


bly 
fp 


CA 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 


Ended July 14, {945 Increased 156,864 Cars. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 14, 1945, 
totaled 883,268 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 


on July 19. 


This was a decrease below the corresponding week 


‘of 1944 of 20,633 cars, or 2.3%, but an increase above the same week 


‘in 1943 of 5,933 cars or 0.7%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 14 increased 
156,864 cars, or 21.6% above the preceding week. 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 388,954 cars, an increase 


of 54,359 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 7,412 
ars below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
104,877 cars, an increase of 11,435 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 3,401 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 175,081 cars an increase of 57,130 cars 
‘above the preceding week, but a decrease of 4,369 cars below the 


‘corresponding week in 1944. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 65,645 cars an increase 
‘of 10,713 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,109 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1944. 


In. the Western Districts 


‘alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 14 
totaled 46,157 cars, an increase of 5,314 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 4,173 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Livestock loading amounted to 13,293 cars, an increase of 2,398 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,283 cars below 
In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of July 14 totaled 9,231 cars, an 
‘increase of 1,733 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 
‘495 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Forest products loading totaled 43,502 cars an increase of 11,911 
‘ears above the preceding week but a decrease of 5,017 cars below the 


‘the corresponding week in 1944. 


“corresponding week in 1944. 


? Ore loading amounted to 77,255 cars an increase of 7,512 cars 
‘above the preceding week but a decrease of 9,474 cars below the 


‘corresponding week in 1944. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,661 cars an increase of 1,406 cars 
_above the preceding week, and an increase of 412 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1944. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 


week in 1944. 


'@ Weeks 
-4 Weeks 


of January... 
of February 
-5 Weeks of March. 
_@ Weeks of April__- 
4 Weeks of May 

5S weeks of June 
“Week of July 7- 
“Week of July 14 


1945 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 
4,364,662 

726,404 
883,268 


1944 


3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916 929 
3,27 AG 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 

744,347 

903,901 


All districts reported decreases compared with 1943, 
-except the Allegheny, Southern and Centralwestern. 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 
4,003,393 

808,630 
877,335 





22,871,617 


22,933,449 


22,017,342 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 14, 1945. 
During the period 63 roads showed increases when compared with 


“the corresponding week a year ago. 


: REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 14 


Railroads 


1945 


258 
1,472 
6,571 
1,215 

34 
1,025 
4,960 
1,735 

286 
1,708 
404 
12,649 
3,979 
189 
1,936 
8,878 
2,490 

6,414 
2,823 

49,818 

9,425 
919 

6,554 
407 

7,604 

5,146 
906 
366 
980 
360 

6,118 

5,999 


Eastern District— 


“Ann Arbor___- : 
Bangof & Aroostook 
‘Boston & Maine__-___ PO ISS PSs 
_ Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___ - 
Central Indiana___-- nit Oa Ise TaN 
“Central Vermont__-. eo FES ae 
- Delaware & Hudson__.-.- x 
- Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_- 
. Detroit & Mackinac_- iy ; 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton____--- 
* Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___- 
aE rs a ian ae a 
Grand Trunk Western____-- 
Gehigh & Hudson River___._-_- 
Lehigh & New England__. 
* Lehigh Valley__—...-.-~-- 
‘Maine Central paid Gives 
Monongahela_.___-_--__--~--~- 
age RRR ER SE SESS 
- New York Central Lines___-.__--~.-_-. 
vy oe, oe meriiorg.........-...-- 
* New York, Ontario & Western___--__- 
* New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
.N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
_ Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__.____---~-- ae 
* Pere Maranette__..-._.__---------- re 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
. Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___-_---_-- 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__.~--~---. es 


Total Revenue 
Preight Loaded 


1944 
255 
1,072 
6,522 
1,310 
45 
1,053 
4,929 
7,622 
229 
1,859 
346 
13,209 
3,748 
208 
2,036 
8,736 
2,460 
6,402 
2,610 
51,985 
9,017 
1,221 
7,064 
399 
8,042 
5,300 
935 
369 
1,510 
359 
6,347 
5,229 


1943 


193 
1,007 
6,180 
1,393 

26 
1,030 
6,723 
8,081 

173 
1,880 

319 

13,419 
3,603 

170 
2,299 
9,258 
2,506 
5,852 
2,458 

55,490 
9,427 
1,438 
6,351 

543 
7,221 
4,919 
1,008 
376 
1,252 
322 
5,837 
5,419 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 


1,294 
329 
12,124 
1,851 
40 
2,242 
10,271 
9,418 
142 
1,202 
2,285 
15,064 
7,009 
2,778 
848 
10,160 


1944 
1,302 
28€ 
12,779 
2,036 
35 
2,282 
11,64¢ 
11,01° 
108 
1,179 
2,294 
16,100 
6,888 
2,252 
1,614 
15,138 
2,371 
38C 

20 
52,640 
17,518 
3,647 
15,509 
1,777 
8,820 
7,468 
18 

212 
2,461 
1,050 
11,7128 
4,102 





159,628 


162,428 


166,173 


216,674 








Allegheny Pistrict— 


Railroads 


Southern District— 


Alabama; Ténnessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia 

Charleston & Western Carolina__ 
Clinchfield_....._.-___ : 
Columbus & Greenville 

Durham & Southern 

Florida East Coast. 


Georgia & Florida 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Illinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah____ 
Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern 


Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__ 
Seaboard Air Line 
Scuthern System 

Tennessee Central_____ 
Winston-Salem Southbound 


Total Revenue 
Preight Loaded 


1944 


363 
809 
1,260 
10,927 
4,354 
829 
1,880 
190 
139 
862 

45 
1,404 
455 
4,440 
28,875 
26,331 
308 
247 
3,151 
1,610 
346 
407 
10,910 
24,492 
725 
129 


1943 


358 
630 
906 
11,010 
4,077 
536 


2,855 
1,807 
357 
416 
9,988 
21,728 
547 
101 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 


242 
2,241 
1,162 
8,959 
4,161 
1,501 
2,614 

307 

470 

973 

134 
2,535 

561 
4,315 

16,137 
11,778 

729 

497 
4,554 
1,202 
1,064 
9,437 
7,230 

22,873 

792 

971 


1944 


280 
2,511 
1,215 
9,716 
5,671 
1,630 





125,488 


115,663 


107,439 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 

Chicago Great Western______ 

Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 

Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western_____ 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___ 
Minneapolis & St. Louis______ 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S.M 
Northern Pacific 


3,598 
28,692 


2,766 


3,904 





140,195 


66,569 








Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__- 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern 


Fort Worth & Denver City 
Illinois Terminal ; 
Missouri-Illinois___________ ; 
Nevada Northern 


Peoria & Pekin Union_____ 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific System 


2,217 


1,181 
1,027 
1,014 


6 
34,515 
322 
16,596 
409 
2,084 


988 

8 
33,985 
384 
15,629 
600 
2,164 








139,985 


142,220 


133,171 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 

International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Of lahoma & Gulf 

Kansas City Southern 

Louisiana & Arkansas 

Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis-Southwestern____ ‘<a Z 
Texas & New Orleans_________- a 
Texas & Pacific Z 

Wichita Falls & Southern 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W 


2,336 
3,747 
944 
2,529 
2,664 
1,086 
406 
345 
5,008 
18,457 
330 
8,053 
7,066 
5,255 
7,866 
25 


38 





64,523 


66,503 








tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us-from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


industry. 


Cotton Purchase Plan 
Enables Banks to 
Increase Credit Servs. 


Banks in the cotton growing 
states will have an opportunity 
this year to increase their credit 
services to their farm customers 
by virtue of a plan worked out 
between the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, according to 
C. W. Bailey, Chairman of the 
Commission, who is also Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The purchase plan for the 1945 
cotton crop announced by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
calls for a purchase price schedule 
which provides that the grower 
may sell his cotton to the gov- 
ernment at a price roughly corre- 
sponding to full parity, said ad- 
vices from the A.B.A. July 18, 
which also had the following to 
say: 

“Since this purchase price 
schedule in effect is a guaranty of 
the minimum price for cotton, 
banks need have no hesitancy in 
making direct loans to their farm 
customers on their own forms in- 
stead of making non-recourse 
loans on CCC forms. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is urg- 
ing banks to make these direct 
loans to farmers to hold back a 
substantial quantity of the new 
cotton from sale to the govern- 
ment. The assured schedule of 
prices will encourage the pro- 
ducer to hold cotton for higher 
prices.” 


In a letter and folder explain- 
ing the procedure for making 
these cotton loans which were 
mailed to banks in the ten cotton 
producing states, Mr. Bailey says, 
“Commodity Credit Corporation 
has announced that eligible cotton 
of the 1945 crop will be purchased 
by that agency from producers at 
a fixed scale of prices, varying by 
grade, staple, and location, on the 
basis of 22.15 cents per pound 
gross weight for middling 15/16, 
at Memphis in August, with an 
increase of 5 points per pound per 
month until June 1946 when the 
price reaches 22.65. This situa- 
tion presents an attractive oppor- 
tunity for banks of the cotton- 
growing states to assist in the 
orderly marketing of this year’s 
cotton crop by making loans to 
farmers. The Government com- 
mitment to purchase eligible cot- 
ton securing a loan can provide 
a degree of safety to the bank 
and to the farmer comparable to 
the safety of an ordinary CCC 
non-recourse loan where the Gov- 
ernment is committed to buy the 
loan and absorb any loss result- 
ing from a drop in the market 
price of cotton.” 


Under the plan, the producers. - 
would place their cotton in an ap- — 
proved warehouse, have the cot- 
ton sampled on arrival at the 
warehouse and the warehouse 
would forward the samples to the 
Board of Cotton Examiners for 
classification. The producer and 
the bank would know the exact 
value of the bale of cotton under 
the CCC purchase program. “The 
Commodity Credit Corporation is 
committed to buy the eligible 1945 
cotton at guaranteed prices up to 


771 
48,606 
7,006 


_cAkron, Canton & Youngstown 


Besseines & Ohio 
“Buffalo Creek & Gauley 


Cambria & Indiana 
. R. of New Jersey 


June 30, 1946, and has indicated 
that it will welcome the assist- 
ance of banks in financing farm- 
ers to hold their cotton for better 
prices,” Mr. Bailey said. 

In addition to all the banks in 
the ten major states of the Cotton 
Belt including Alabama, Georgia, | 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Texas, 
the letter and material explaining 
the purchase program for banks 
were mailed to state secretaries 
and county key bankers in 
Arizona, California, Florida, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico and Virginia. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 

Cnbern, ‘niall UnSiek Go tone 
Receiv n maining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative. 
203,891 146,832 604,720 
159,733 158,938 604,214 
125,708 162,040 564,631 
142,387 158,854 546,311 
223,162 161,764 605,892 
152,208 153,111 602,717 
126,285 158,532 565,867 
129,327 157,794 532,257 
168,204 153,359 546,211 
189,674 159,228 575,167 
129,618 159,230 537,182 
115,768 157,932 491,287 
166,083 156,447 499,505 
99,960 575,918 


180,155 94 
151,085 145,797 575,134 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary ust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 5 - 


Period 

1945—Week Encied 
April 7 
April 14 
April 21 
April 28 
May 5 
May 12 
May 19 
May 26_ 
June 2 
June 9 
June 16__-- 
June 23 
he EGAN 196 LOR Om 


July 7 


t 
1,613 
7,153 

555 
226 
144 
1,692 
1,712 
91,638 
13,835 
19,771 
4,196 





94 
94 
95 
95 


95 
95 
95 
95 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 








Bie land. 

Islan 

> -Reading Seashore Lines 
Bennavivania System 

Reading Co 

; we (Pittsburgh) 
“Western Maryland._______--__--__-_ ea 

















4,233 
197,341 











198,918 152,879 173,856 

















‘ Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
‘ olk & Western 
] inian_ 


” Total 





30,276 
22,545 
4,820 


57,641 


28,368 
21,168 
4,620 


14,732 
6,368 
2,276 


23,376 


14,343 
8,789 
2,160 


25,292 














54,156 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 438) 


Secretary, and Harold C. O’Brien 
is Assistant Cashier and Assistant 
Secretary. Directors are Fred H. 
Cook, P. D. Lockwood and all of 
the officers except Mr. O’Brien. 


Merger of the Fidelity Trust 
Company and the Public Bank of 
Maryland, both of Baltimore, was 
approved on July 17 at meetings 
of the stockholders of the respec- 
tive institutions. The Baltimore 
“Sun,” noting this on July 18, 
added: 

“It is contemplated that the 
merger will become effective at 
the close of business on July 28, 
after which date stockholders of 
the Public Bank may exchange 
their stock at the main office of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, on 
the basis of four shares of stock 
of the Public Bank for one share 
of stock of the Fidelity. 

“The combined institutions will 
have total resources of more than 
$60,000,000 and capital accounts 
exceeding $3,000,000. The merger 
will give the Fidelity five offices 
in addition to its main office, and 
a personnel not only trained to 
handle trusts and general bank- 
ing but in consumer-credit and 
personal loans. 

“Four new directors were cho- 
sen: Walter Sondheim, James F. 
Turner, Robert O. Bonnell and 
Leonard A. A. Siems, the first 
three being directors of the Public 
Bank, while Mr. Siems is a Vice- 
President of the Fidelity. 

“Mr. Sondheim is Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., a Vice-Chairman of 
the Baltimore Chapter, American 
Red Cross, a former President of 
Associated Jewish Charities. 

“Mr. Turner, President of Flynn 
& Emrich Co., long-established 
foundry and engineering com- 
pony: is a director of William C. 

inson Company, the Industrial 
Building Company, the YMCA 
and the Kernan Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children. 
~ “Mr. Bonnell, in addition to be- 
ing President of the Public Bank, 
is President of the Associated 
Hospital Service, Chairman of the 
Baltimore Aviation Commission. 
. He will become a Vice-President 
of the Fidelity and a member of 
its executive committee. 

“Mr. Siems before coming to 
the Fidelity as Vice-President was 
engaged in bank supervisory work 
for the Federal Reserve Board, 
and for many years examiner in 
charge of examination of Federal 
Reserve banks and foreign corpo- 
rations chartered under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act.” 


The Liberty Trust Company of 
Cumberland, Md., announced on 
July 17 the sale of stock under its 
recapitalization plan had been 
oversubscribed. Reporting this the 
Baltimore “Sun” said: 

“Present stockholders took up 
8,374 shares of new stock, leaving 
1,266 shares to be distributed 
among new subscribers and to old 
subscribers who wished to sub- 
scribe for more stock than their 
present holdings entitled them to. 

Under the plan 10,000 shares of 

ar-value stock were first of- 
to the present stockholders, 
share for share, at $25 per share. 


The Towson National Bank of 
Towson, Md., is expanding its 
capital from $100,000 to $150,000 
by increasing the number of 
shares from 10,000 to 15,000 of $10 
par value, H. Guy Campbell, Pres- 
ident of the bank announced on 
July 5, it is learned from the Bal- 
timore “Sun,” from which we also 


“The increase was voted by 
stockholders to enable the bank 
to keep its capital structure in 
proper ratio to its steadily in- 
creasing deposits, Mr. Campbell 


“Assets of the bank stood at $5,- 
793,925 last December as against 
$3,016,211 two years earlier. De- 


posits in the same period ad- 
vanced from $2,799,083 to $5,548,- 
721, and loans and discounts rose 
from $797,557 to $1,005,437.” 


The transfer of $750,000 to the 
surplus account of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C., 
has been authorized by the di- 
rectors, President Robert V. Flem- 
ing reported on July 10, it was 
made known by S. Oliver Good- 
man in the Washington “Post” of 
July 11. From these advices we 
also quote: “Together with $250,- 
000 added to surplus last January, 
this brings the bank’s surplus ac- 
count to $5,750,000 and ‘is in keep- 
ing with the bank’s established 
pelicy of continuing to build up 
capital structure,’ according to Mr. 
Fleming. 

“Directors also voted regular 
quarterly dividends of $3 a share 
on capital stock, payable July 16 
and October 15 to stockholders of 
record July 9 and September 30.” 


Henry J. Mergler, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died on July 9. In its July 10 is- 
sue the “Gincinnati Enquirer” 
Said: 

“wir. Mergler, who was 63 years 
old, had served the Fifth-Third 
since 1903, when he was em- 
ployed as a clerk by the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., prede- 
cessor of the present institution. 
Advancing to Assistant Treasurer 
and then Secretary, Mr. Mergler 
was elected Vice-President in 
January, 1934. 

“A Past President of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, the 
educational division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Mr. 
Mergler was for many years an 
instructor of the Cincinnati chap- 
ter of the Institute.” 


The Cynthiana State Bank, 
Cynthiana, Ind., became a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem July 19. The new member 
was organized in 1905. It has a 
capital of $30,000, surplus of $13,- 
000 and total resources of $714,- 
492. Its officers are: Ray B. Hol- 
lis, President; W. O. Boren, Cash- 
ier and Trust Officer. 


The Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, recently announced the 
election of Thomas W. Pettus to 
the bank’s board of directors. Mr. 
Pettus is President of the Na- 
tional Bearing Division—Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company, with 
which he has been associated 
since 1928. A graduate of Prince- 
ton University in the class of 
1927, Mr. Pettus is a native St. 
Louisan and has held various po- 
sitions with National Bearing, in- 
cluding that of Sales Manager 
Vice-President and Executive 
Vice-President before becoming 
President. 


Retirement of $60,000 of the 
preferred stock held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
was announced by Merle E. Rob- 
ertson, President of Liberty Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., on July 9, ac- 
cording to Donald McWain, finan- 
cial editor of the Louisville 
“Courier Journal’; advices con- 
tinued: 

“This reduced RFC’s holdings of 
Liberty preferred from $750,000 
to $690,000, which is represented 
by 27,600 shares of $25 par value 
stock. 

“Coincident with this retire- 
ment directors of the bank de- 
clared a stock dividend on com- 
mon stock by increasing the 60,- 
000 shares of common from a par 
value of $15 to a par value of $16. 





This increases the capital repre- 
sented by common stock from 
$900,000 to $960,000. 
“Capitalization of the bank now 
includes preferred stock, $690,- 
000; common stock, $960,000, and 





surplus, $960,000, for a total of 





$2,610,000. Pushing capital funds 
past $3,000,000 ‘are undivided 
profits and a reserve for contin- 
gencies, Mr. Robertson said.” 


The board of directors of the 
United States Trust Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., on July 19 elected 
A. B. Comstock President of the 
institution on motion of Bethel B. 
Veech, retiring President. Mr. 
Comstock was elevated from his 
position as Vice-President, accord- 
ing to the Louisville “Courier 
Journal,” which further reported: 

“The directors also chose Mr. 
Veech as Chairman of the board 
of directors and A. R. Landes as 
Treasurer. 

“The meeting was the first 
since the choice the preceding 
day of Thurston Morton and Eli 
H. Brown, III, as new members 
of the board. They were elected 
at a stockholders’ meeting.” 


The Bank of Sharon, Sharon, 
Tenn., became a member of the 
Federal Reserve System on July 
20. In reporting this the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis said: 

“The new member opened for 
business Dec. 1, 1902. It has a 
capital of $35,000, surplus of $25,- 
000 and total resources of $1,316,- 
958. Its officers are: R. H. Jack- 
son, President; Lon Harkey, Vice- 
President; R. S. Moore, Cashier; 
R. S. Roberts and Harry Cornell, 
Assistant Cashiers. 


In its July 15 issue the “Dallas 
Times-Herald” reported that Na- 
than Adams and E. L. Flippen 
were named directors of the Hill- 
crest State Bank of University 
Park and the American National 
Bank of Oak Cliff at their stock- 
holders’ meetings during that 
week, and that T. E. Jackson was 
also elected a director of the Hiil- 
crest State Bank. The advices 
further said: 

“The American National Bank 
and the Hillcrest State Bank are 
now affiliates of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. In com- 
menting on this affiliation, E. L. 
Flippen, President of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, said: 
‘These two rapidly growing sub- 
urban banks were acquired in 
order to better serve the busi- 
ness interests, and the people, in 
their respective sections of Dal- 
las. We feel that the association 
of these two banks with the First 
National will not only benefit the 
individuals and businesses they 
serve, but will help to build a 
greater Dallas, as suburban banks 
play no small part in the increas- 
ing financial importance of our 
city.’ 

“Cooper E. Wyatt, President of 
both the Hillcrest and American 
National, stated that ‘Our affilia- 
tion with the First in Dallas will 
enlarge materially our score of 
operations, while continuing to 
maintain the individuality of each 
unit bank.’ ” 


“The 75th anniversary of the 
Seattle-First National Bank of 
Seattle, Wash., has recently been 
observed. The Seattle “Post In- 
telligencer” of July 8, referring 
to the bank’s development through 
the course of the years, from the 
time of its inception in 1870 as 
the Phillips-Horton & Company 
Bank, had the following to say 


in part: 

“The Phillips-Horton and Com- 
pany Bank, which grew through 
successive changes and mergers 
into the Dexter Horton National 
Bank and finally into the Seattle- 
First National Bank, will cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of its 
founding this week. 

“The bank opened its doors for 
business June 16, 1870, in a one- 
story frame building, 20 feet by 
40 feet, on the corner of what is 
“gg Ist Ave. S. and Washington 

“In the beginning Dexter Hor- 
ton and David Phillips were 
storekeepers. They got in the 
habit of hiding money in their 
store for customers who had no 


place to leave cash in bankless , 


Seattle. Usually they hid the 


money in a coffee barrel. Then 
they bought a safe and finally 
opened a bank, the first in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

“Still an active account on the 
bank’s books is that of the 
Frauenthal Brothers, early day 
merchants, who made their first 
| deposit. on the day the bank 
; opened. The Frauenthal brothers 
are long since dead but the hold- 
ings they left are being adminis- 
tered by their nephew, J: H. Neu- 
berger, a Seattle-First National 
Bank Vice-President. 

“In 1872 Phillips dropped out 
of the firm, selling his interest to 
Arthur A. Denny, and the institu- 
tion became known as Dexter 
Horton and Company. 

“Seventeen years later the big 
fire which swept Seattle de- 
stroyed the building in which the 
bank began, but, like the rest of 
the burned-out town, the bank 
was rebuilt. 

“Now, with 35 offices through- 
cut the State, the bank has its 
main office at 2d Ave. and Cherry 
St., only a few blocks from its 
original site. 

“High point of the week-long 
anniversary celebration will be a 
reception, to which Seattle’s 
pioneers have been invited, in the 
bank tomorrow night. G. N. Lat- 
imer, whose father, N. H. Latimer, 
was the bank’s President when it 
celebrated its 50th anniversary, is 
in charge of arrangements for the 
reception.” 


A. W. Winden, who last month 
became President of the Tacoma 
Savings & Loan Association, Ta- 
coma, Washington when Alfred 
Lister died, and who has been 
prominent in northwest banking 
circles since 1909, died on June 
24 according to Associated Press 
}advices which added: 

“Mr. Winden had been with the 
company since he came here in 
1909. He was a past President 
of the Northwest Conference of 
Savings and Loan Associations, 
a member of the committee on 
loan procedure of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 
Vice-Chairman of the League’s 
committee for social security, and 
a member of the League’s state 
section committee.” 


The Royal Bank of Canada an- 
nounced on July 19 the appoint- 
ments of A. F. Mayne as super- 
visor of foreign branches and 
C. B. Clark as assistant super- 
visors of banking arrangements. 
Both Mr. Clark and Mr. Mayne 
have been connected with vari- 
ous branches of the bank for 
many years. 


The Directors of Westminster 
Bank Limited of London have 
declared an interim dividend of 
9% for the half year ended 30th 
June, 1945, on the £4 shares, and 
the maximum dividend of 64% 
on the stock for the same period. 
The dividends (less income tax) 
will be payable on the Ist of Au- 
gust to those shareholders and 
stockholders whose names were 
registered in the books of the 
company on the 30th of June, last. 


The Directors of the Midland 
Bank Limited announce an in- 
terim dividend for the half year 
ended June 30, last, at the rate of 
8% actual less income tax, which 
was payable on July 16. The 
same rate of dividend was de- 
clared a year ago. 


The death of Sir Harry Go- 
schen, former Chairman of the 
British Bankers Association, on 
July 7, at Harlow, Essex, was re- 
ported in Associated Press ad- 
vices from London July 9. He 
was 78 years of age. In the New 
York “Herald Tribune” of July 10 
it was stated: 

“Sir Harry was born William 
Henry Neville Goschen, in Ad- 
dington, Surrey, but when he was 
knighted in 1920, he chose to be 
known as Sir Harry because there 
already was a Sir William Henry 
Goschen, a relative. 

“He began his career in the of- 








Life Ins. Owned by =° 
Americans at New Peak | 


Life insurance owned by Ameri-~ _ 
can families reached a new peak 
at mid-year, with an estimated 
$153,000,000,000 in force, it was | 
reported on July 20 by the Insti- | 
tute of Life Insurance. This is 
an increase of $9,000,000,000 over 
the previous mid-year and $29,- 
006,000,000 greater than the total 
in force at the outbreak of the 
war. These figures said the In- 
stitute do not include the National 
Service Life Insurance written on 
the men and women in the armed 
forces. 


“This is a striking illustration 
of the extent to which the Ameri- 
can people have increased their 
insurance protection while direct- , 
ing their greater wartime incomes 
into the channels of thrift and 
savings,” Holgar J. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, said in com- 
menting on the mid-year report.# 
“They have made unprecedented 
purchases of War Bonds, holding 
about $44,000,000,000 at mid-year; 
they have increased savings de- . 
posits at a record pace to over 
$44,000,000,000 at mid-year; and 
they have increased their owner~ 
ship of life insurance to a record | 
amount. The net result is an im-,; 
portant contribution to stabiliza- 
tion of the national economy for 
the war period and to the nation’s 
fight * against inflation.” The In- 
stitute further says: 


“Total life insurance company 
heldings of U. S. Government se- 
curities reached approximately 
$18,000,000,000 at mid-year, up” 
$11,000,000,000 since Pearl Har- 
bor. Life insurance company sub- 
scriptions in the Seventh War 
Loan Drive alone came to $3,200,- | 
000,000. At mid-year, total assets 
of all American life insurance 
companies were $42,500,000,000, 
guaranteeing the life insurance | 
protection for 70,000,000 policy-* 
holders. 


“Aggregate benefit payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries in 
the first half of the year were 
approximately $1,370,000,000, 
which is $93.000,000 more than 
payments in the corresponding | 
period of last year. The increase | 
is due in large part to war death | 
claims. Total death claims ex- 
ceeded $670,000,000 in the half* 
year, which compares with $614,- | 
014,000 in the first half of last | 
year and $507,869,000 in the first 
half of pre-war 1941. Direct pay- 
ments to living policyholders, ex- " 
clusive of cash surrender pay- | 
ments, also increased in the first || 
half of this year, aggregating | 
$585,000,000 which is 15% over) 
the corresponding period of pre- | 
war 1941”, if 


Truman Sends Bastille 


Day Message to French 
The following is reported by i 
the United Press from Washing- | 
ton, July 13, to be President Tru 4 
man’s message to the French peo- | 
ple on Bastille Day, July 14, the 
French national holiday: 


“In Bastille Day, the people® 
of France have given the world | 
an undying symbol of freedom. | 
Throughout the long history of | 
our friendship with France, the, 
people of the United States have 
shared the principles for which | 
it stands. 

“Never have those principles 
had a greater significance than) 
in this year of the final over- | 
throw of one of the darkest ty-_ 
rannies that ‘has ever tried to# 
enslave mankind.” , 
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fice of his father’s firm, Fruhling | 
& Goschen, and soon became a_ 
partner in the firm of Goschen & 4 
Cunliffe. He was made a director | 
of the chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, and of the)) 
National Provincial Bank. He 
became Chairman of the London’ 
Clearing House in 1918 and re- | 
ceived the Order of the British © 
og os He received a baronetcy © 
in lig 
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